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In the joint interest of our readers and ourselves we 
recommend a consideration of the subscription condi- 
tions set forth on the Publishers’ Page in this issue. 
Friends and well-wishers can render CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE the most effective sort of service in sending in 
lists of names of possible subscribers and co-operating 
in the formation of clubs. Reading associations and 
the Short Story clubs, now forming in all parts of the 
country, will find the two publications—CurrenT Lit- 
ERATURE and Short Stories—to furnish in quantity and 
quality the most helpful, varied, and interesting budget 
of reading known. Both periodicals to one or differ- 
ent addresses $5.00 per year, and still lower in clubs. 





Tolstoi and the Post-Office Censors—New York Times 

Shakespeare and other writers have remarked upon 
the fantastic tricks occasionally played by proud man 
when dressed in a little brief authority. The absurdity 
of these tricks has never been more vividly illustrated 
than in the assumption of the United States post-office 
authorities to sit in judgment on a work of Count 
Leo Tolstoi, and to declare that it is unfit for trans- 
mission through the chaste mails. Count Tolstoi is one 
of the first of the writers of the age. Of course, this 
is not the whole case. It is necessary to lodge some- 
where authority to prohibit publications that are inde- 
cent. Even in France such an authority exists, al- 
though the foreigner is apt to wonder upon what literary 
works it can possibly operate. A book that is intended 
to appeal to the passions of young readers should not 
be allowed to reach them, even if it happen to be a 
work of genius. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween an obscene book and a plain-spoken book, and 
this is a fact that censors, whether they be officials or 
common persons, are very apt to overlook. It may be 
said that any book which uses plainness of speech in 
treating of the relations of the sexes is liable to have a 
deleterious effect upon minds that are at once prurient 
and immature, and this is doubtless true. A schoolboy 
may extract aliment for the lower side of his nature 
from almost any Greek play, from any classical dic- 
tionary, from Shakespeare, or from the Bible. Yet 
this is not put forward by anybody as a reason why 
these works should be suppressed. Literature is not 
pap, and that a given book is not fit for children to 
read is no reason at all why the book should not be 
published, though it is a very good reason why chil- 
dren should not be allowed to read it. In the works 
we have mentioned the indecencies are casual and in- 
cidental. In a book avowedly dealing with the rela- 
tions of the sexes, the indecency, if that word must be 
used to describe plainness of speech, is essential. Such 


a book is Count Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata. The ques- 
tion whether a book comes within the meaning of the 
statutes against indecent publications is a question 
mainly of the intention of the author. It is a question 
also of the necessary and universal effect of it upon 
the minds of readers. In neither view is there any 
good reason for prohibiting The Kreutzer Sonata. 
The book undoubtedly expresses the sincere convic- 
tion of its illustrious author not merely that marriage 
is a failure, but that the human race is a failure, and 
the sooner it becomes extinct the better. The better 
for whom or for what the novelist omits to set forth. 
In order to bring his fellow-creatures to his way of 
thinking, he presents, in the form of fiction, a view of 
married life that may be an accurate view of some 
Russian households with which he is acquainted. It 
seems incredible that the life the book depicts should 
be the rule even in Russia, Certainly few Americans 
can have read the book without being revolted by it as 
a gross and brutal libel upon human nature, even if 
they have read other books of the same author, without 
losing some of their respect for his competency as a 
critic of life. In truth, nobody can retain much re- 
spect for the judgment of a writer who attacks the 
fundamental institutions of human society in the spirit 
of a heated partisan. All the same, this does not make 
The Kreutzer Sonata an obscene book. The very 
grossness and brutality of the author’s representation 
make it repulsive instead of attractive. Anybody who 
can extract allurements to vice from it can get them 
out of anything, and will certainly not be injured in his 
morals by reading it. It is superfluous to say that 
Tolstoi is utterly incapable of writing a book with the 
design which the Postmaster-General, or his literary 
adviser, imputes to The Kreutzer Sonata. A cynic 
has observed of the Postmaster-General’s prohibition 
that it was worth a thousand dollars a day to the pub- 
lisher, and there is too much truth in the saying. If 
it were really a corrupt instead of merely an utterly 
wrong-headed performance, the official pronouncement 
against it would be very mischievous. As it is, the 
lewd persons of the lower sort who buy the book be- 
cause the post-office authorities object to it on moral 
grounds will be as deeply disappointed as readers of 
another class, though for very different reasons. 





A Literary Interregnum—From the Baltimore Sun 
The field of literature must have its periods of rest 
and recuperation like the soil which the farmer tills. 
The nineteenth century has been one of extraordinary 
activity in literary production, but its closing decade 
begins with partial stagnation, and it may be that the 
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year 1900 will still find the soil lying fallow. There 
are certainly no great masters of literary art now oc- 
cupying the attention of the world with original crea- 
tions of their genius. The wonderful Russian, Tolstoi, 
seems to have passed the climax of his powers, and 
nowhere can be found a commanding personality in 
literature. The Germany that gave us Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Auerbach, Freytag, Reuter, Spielhagen, supplies 
no figure among younger men more striking than that 
of Ebers, who, with all his learning and a fine poetic 
and dramatic faculty, must still be regarded as an imi- 
tator of Sir Walter Scott rather than as a creator of 
original work. The France of Balzac, of George Sand, 
of Flaubert, of Victor Hugo, is now the France of 
Zola, with his gross materialism; of Ohnet, fascinating 
but often trivial and occasionally repellant with the 
immorality which taints the whole of modern French 
fiction; of Daudet, delightful at times but more fre- 
quently stiff, artificial, with a straining for effect that 
becomes very tiresome; and of Francois Coppee, a 
master of compression and purity of style, but with a 
vein of gloomy pessimism running through his work 
which seems to offer a fatal obstacle to any great 
achievement. In England the race of great novelists, 
poets, historians has not, perhaps, become extinct, but 
at present there is no one to supply the place of 
Thackeray, or Dickens, or even Wilkie Collins, and 
there is no indication that, when the genius of Tenny- 
son goes into final eclipse, there will be any star to 
furnish its brilliant but steady glow in the literary 
firmament. The latest literary lion in London, 
Rudyard Kipling, is merely a writer of short stories, 
varying greatly in merit. Rider Haggard is a sensa- 
tionalist whose reign must needs be brief, and Black- 
more, Black, and Walter Besant are perhaps the only 
English story-tellers of our day who rise to secondary 
rank. George Meredith must be considered more 
seriously, but his genius, which is indubitable, is so ec- 
centric and is obscured by so many faults of style that 
he cannot justly be regarded as a literary artist. In 
our own country there is a similar dearth of first-rate 
work and, what is to be more regretted, a very marked 
tendency among our younger authors toward mere 
sensationalism, strongly impregnated with a morbid 
taste for monstrosities of character which are largely 
the creation of an unbridled imagination. There is 
all of Poe’s audacity of intention with but little of the 
marvellous analytical faculty, the comprehensive grasp, 
the unerring literary instinct, the capacity of self- 
restraint which distinguish the work of that great writer. 
With the exception of Bret Harte, Cable, Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett, Marion Crawford, Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, and a few others, we look in vain for originality, 
good taste, and conscientious effort. In poetry there 
are none among the younger writers who are worthy 
to rank with Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, or Lanier. 
Curiously enough, the freshest and most original liter- 
ary work of the younger generation is to be found 
among the authors of the Spanish race, whose genius 
has remained longest inactive, and in this fact we find 
encouragement for the hope that the present period of 
stagnation in our own country and elsewhere will prove 
to be one of preparation for renéwed production on 
stronger and nobler lines of literary art. In the Span- 
ish novels of Valdes, Galdos, and others we find the 
genuine creative faculty strongly developed, together 
with a fine artistic sense and an almost naive percep- 
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tion of the intellectual importance of their work. The 
Maria of Jorge Isaacs, a South American author, is 
a charming little poem in prose, instinct with life and 
humor, yet moving resistlessly toward a logical catas- 
trophe, which some of our rambling story-writers might 
profitably study. In the light of our achievements in 
the past, with the works of Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Longfellow, Holmes, Hayne, Lanier, Whittier on 
our book-shelves, and with an intelligent comprehension 
of the wide range of literary possibilities provided in 
our varied American life, which presents so many 
strongly contrasted social conditions and types of char- 
acter, is it too sanguine a view to take of our literary 
future to hope that the field now lying fallow will in 
time produce a Scott who shall depict the romance, 
the chivalry, and the sentiment of our civil war, a 
Thackeray who shall satirize our social absurdities, and 
a Balzac who shall undertake the stupendous task of 
describing the social phenomena which our experiment 
in government and the material conditions to which 
we are subjected as a people have already evolved ? 





Popular Fiction—The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
In vain do enlightened critics scold or exhort—in 
vain do they point the way to intellectual salvation: 


, the false and trite continue to hold their own in the 


affections of the general public. Perhaps it is because 
people of the middle grade of intelligence have got 
into a certain mental groove, and have not imagination 
or enterprise to contrive a way out of it; but from 
whatever cause the state of mind arises, they are like 
children and are quite willing, as soon as a tale is fin- 
ished, to hear it all over again from the beginning. 
It is possible that anything new would startle and dis- 
comfit them. Owing to this patience, or laxness of 
intellectual grasp, their favorite novelists have an easy 
contract; for they are not obliged to fatigue them- 
selves by a search for novelties. In the way of inci- 
dents, the missing will, the intercepted letter, the secret 
door, seem always acceptable. The priggish angel- 
child and the aged darkey who—to use Mrs. Todgers’ 
expression—“ needs but wings to make him a syrup” 
never pall. Even the occasional ghost that is intro- 
duced into this sort of fiction has something reassur- 
ingly substantial about it, and usually turns out to be 
a robber or asomnambulist. In fact, the entire dra- 
matis personz reminds one of the stock company of 
a provincial theatre: the names and costumes are 
changed, but the faces remain always the same. A 
peculiar moral routine is observed. The principal 
characters must maintain their lofty attitude at any 
cost; no unworthy thought ever sullies their pure minds; 
and they never waver a hair’s breadth from this code, 
or have moments of inconsistency, after the manner 
of mere human beings. Thus the fortune that rains 
from the skies, just at the proper moment, is always 
left by some far-off relative who is either unknown to 
the deserving heirs or has treated them with shameful 
neglect, so that they are at liberty to rejoice over their 
improved condition, without seeming heartless, and can 
satisfy the proprieties by saying, “ Poor dear Cousin 
So-and-so! he little dreamed how it would all turn 
out.” There are certain things, moreover, that a 
heroine may not do. For example, she may be the 
plague and terror of her entire family connection; but, 
whatever betides, she must not love more than once. 
Twice would brand her as a low-minded person, fit 
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only to be a female villain or one of the minor charac- 
ters, and thrice would put her entirely outside the pale 
of fiction. At the grand moment of declaration it is 
indispensable that Gladys shall sob out, upon the hero’s 
bosom, the fond words, “I never loved until now.” 
You may wonder how this can be reconciled with a 
due regard for truth, in view of the fact that the widow 
is a favorite heroine of such novels. But mark the 
ingenuity of the wily novelist. In order to bring about 
the desired state of widowhood—to which so much 
more freedom of action is permitted than to maiden- 
hood—and yet to preserve the bloom upon the young 
affections of Gladys, he often makes her marry a de- 
spairing lover upon his death-bed, out of pure benevo- 
lence. Or, if this is not done, she weds, to oblige her 
parents, a stout, elderly person whose only talent tends 
toward the amassing of money. The adjective “stout ” 
is artfully inserted to divorce the reader’s sympathies 
entirely from the husband. With the remembrance of 
his superfluous adipose tissue fresh in our minds, we 
have not the heart to blame Gladys for not looking 
upon his demise as an irreparable grief, especially as 
he leaves an eminently satisfactory will. Her inner 
nature “had never been touched”—her heart had 
“never spoken ’’—so, when she bestows her hand ex 
second noces upon the lover who is handsome and 
properly slim, she can murmur the established formula 
with a clear conscience. To match the heroine there 
must always be a majestic hero—six feet two of moral 
rectitude, so to speak. How many times have we en- 
countered in fiction that man who “never was on land 
or sea’”’—so noble that he refuses to marry an heiress, 
in spite of their mutual adoration, and will only relent 
when her great fortune is swept away and she is left 
penniless. The hero must never be governed by the 
dictates of common sense. If he has an important 
letter to send to the heroine, he does not entrust it to 
the postal service, but puts it in a laurel bush, or a 
hollow tree, or some such convenient place. No mat- 
ter how transparent may be the wiles of the villain, the 
hero never sees through them. At the first word of 
suspicion, instead of waiting to have the matter ex- 
plained, he hastens away over mountains and seas, and 
is lost for years to those who love him. Sometimes 
he sacrifices his career to minister to a dipsomaniac 
father, who plainly finds his son’s companionship so 
irritating that the measure seems unwise from a cura- 
tive point of view. Or perhaps he forsakes his lovely 
and loving promised bride, to play the part of moral 
guardian to an opera-singing elder sister who has an 
able-bodied husband and is certainly old enough and 
sophisticated enough to take care of herself. Not in- 
frequently he allows his good name to rest under a 
cloud, in order that he may shield some erring friend 
or brother—a thing which no one has any more right 
to do than he would have to sell his soul to the devil. 
Any man who will sacrifice his honor to another is de- 
ficient in moral sense, and, so far from being heroic, is 
contemptible. At the first glance, it might be fancied 
that the people who feed their minds upon such novels 
are dimly groping toward some high, ideal standard; but 
in reality the predilection arises from a much less 
praiseworthy feeling. It is because they abhor the 
truth—because their uneasy vanity and egotism cannot 
bear to look upon human nature as it is, full of faults 
and weaknesses. They like to pretend that they par- 
take of the faultlessness of their favorite heroes and 
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heroines. They like to cheat themselves into the belief 
that they also can escape the consequences of their 
blunders and follies, and that, just in the nick of time, 
the dear old moss-covered Deus ex machina, bearing a 
bag of gold in one hand and a laurel wreath in the 
other, will be lowered from the stage clouds, with much 
creaking of machinery. ‘These gifts bestowed, he will 
be hauled up out of sight again, and the curtain will 
fall upon a scene of general bliss. Why, the very 
nursery rhymes preach more sane and sensible doc- 
trines. If Pussy-cat Mole jumps over a coal, she is 
punished for her rashness by burning a “great hole” 
in her new petticoat; and when the three wise men of 
Gotham are foolish enough to put to sea in a bowl, 
their craft promptly swamps. It might be thought that 
such fiction receives its utmost condemnation in being 
called foolish and feeble; but the fact is that its falsity 
makes it mischievous. Its teachings are calculated to 
twist the moral nature awry. What it denominates 
unselfishness is merely a stupid, exaggerated immola- 
tion of self, which needlessly sacrifices the dignity and 
just rights of the individual. Martyrdom is pointed 
out as desirable, not for any high principle involved, 
but for the sake of the pose. As for the hard-working 
masses, it is not to be supposed that such literary tastes 
as they may have could be anything but crude. Their 
reading is chiefly for excitement. See how eagerly 
their eyes turn to watch any sight in the street that 
differs ever so slightly from the customary workaday 
procession; a bicycler in costume, a parade with ban- 
ners, a tally-ho coach—even an ambulance with its 
imperious bell. In like manner, after their day’s 
labor, it is quite natural that they should wish to solace 
themselves for ali they miss with tales of prodigious 
wonders and splendors—something that adds a bit of 
color to their leaden lives. It is a piteous effort, for 
which no one can blame them, to struggle out of the 
treadmill and escape to regions where “ Happy ever 
after” is the invariable burden of each song. 





Fashions in Books—From the Pall Mall Gazette 

Some very remarkable features of the rise and fall in 
the prices of books are illustrated in the new volume 
of Book Prices Current. The demand for and in con- 
sequence the value of the first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, and other modern novelists of the 
front frank, show no signs of abatement, while the 
superlatively beautiful editions of books printed by the 
great master printers of the world—the Elzevirs, the 
Aldines, the Estiennes—exhibit a decided downward 
tendency. It is a mistake frequently made to suppose 
that because a book is rare it is also valuable. Many 
rare books of which only a few copies are believed to 
exist are, from a commercial point of view, only so much 
lumber. The first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
many others greatly in demand cannot by any amount 
of sophistry be described as rare. A book must, in the 
first place, be in demand to be valuable. Early edi- 
tions of the Fathers, for instance, are rare; and yet 
they have scarcely any market value at all. Indeed, 
the demand for theological literature of all classes and 
every phase is practically nil. It is difficult to get away 
from the change which has come over the market in 
regard to the classics even of the first rank. Without 
going back to the fancy prices of fifty or sixty years 
ago, we see a decline even in the space of two or three 
seasons. In 1887 am Aldine Horace sold for £30 1os., 
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whereas at the Hopetoun sale a similar edition only 
brought £17 15s. In 1887, also, an Elzevir Horace 
sold for £18 15s., whereas a copy went for £1 135. 
last November. Classics of second-rate importance 
show an equally lamentable fall in market value; many, 
indeed—such as Polybius, Statius, and Ausonius—are 
not catalogued at all, although probably many copies 
were brought under the hammer during the season. 
Only one edition of Thucydides (Oxford, 1696) is 
mentioned; and this, in spite of its being a large-paper 
copy, only fetched the miserable sum of £2 I5s. 
Eschylus (in a modern dress) appears only once and 
Sophocles three times, each copy being knocked down 
at a sum too small to be worth quoting. The decline 
of one taste, or the taste for a particular thing, gener- 
ally synchronizes with one or more new ones. The 
decline of the classic phase of book-buying may be 
easily traced to the rise and development of the de- 
mand for modern authors, A copy of the Pickwick 
Papers (1837), for example, complete in parts, in the 
original wrappers, fetched £7, while a copy bound up 
without the wrappers went for £1 12s. Many people 
are old-fashioned enough or stupid enough to prefer a 
nicely bound volume to a work littering the place in 
shabby paper covers; but after this warning we trust 
they will see the error of their ways! The wrappers in 
the above example are worth their weight in gold; in- 
deed, one might almost say they are the only commer- 
cially valuable part of the book. Early editions of 
Lord Tennyson’s works appear also to be rising in 
value. Three years ago Poems by Two Brothers sold 
for £11 10s. Last year a copy fetched £13, and an- 
other, on large paper, £24. It is remarkable that 
editions of the Laureate’s poems published within 
about thirty odd years have very little value, a number 
of first editions well bound by Riviere each going for 
less than £1—probably not even the cost of binding. 





The Lost Villain—Agnes Repplier—The Atlantic Monthly 

Amid the universal grayness that has settled mistily 
down upon English fiction, amid the delicate drab- 
colored shadings and half-lights which require, we are 
told, so fine a skill in handling, the old-fashioned reader 
misses, now and then, the vivid coloring of his youth. 
He misses the slow unfolding of quite impossible plots, 
the thrilling incidents that were wont pleasantly to 
arouse his apprehension, and, most of all, two charac- 
ters once deemed essential to every novel—the hero 
and the villain. The heroine is left us still, and her 
functions are far more complicated than in the simple 
days of yore, when little was required of her save to be 
beautiful as the stars. She faces now the most intri- 
cate problems of life; and she faces them with con- 
scious self-importance, a dismal power of analysis, and 
a robust candor in discussing their equivocal aspects 
that would have sent her buried sister blushing to the 
wall. There was sometimes a lamentable lack of solid 
virtue in this fair dead sister, a pitiful human weakness 
that led to her undoing; but she never talked so glibly 
about sin. As for the hero, he owes his banishment 
to the riotous manner in which his masters handled 
him. Bulwer strained our endurance and our credulity 
to the utmost; Disraeli took a step farther, and Lothair, 
the last of his race, perished amid the cruel laughter of 
mankind. But the villain! Remember what we owe 
to him in the past. Think how dear he has become 
to every rightly constituted mind. And now we are 
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told, soberly and coldly, by the thin-blooded novelists 
of the day, that his absence is one of the crowning tri- 
umphs of modern genius, that we have all grown too 
discriminating to tolerate in fiction a character whom 
we feel does not exist in life. Man, we are reminded, 
is complex, subtle, unfathomable, made up of good and 
evil so dexterously intermingled that no one element 
predominates coarsely over the rest. He is to be 
studied warily and with misgivings, not classified with 
brutal ease into the virtuous and bad. It is useless to 
explain to these analysts that the pleasure we take in 
meeting a character in a book does not always depend 
on our having known him in the family circle, or en- 
countered him in our morning paper; though, judged 
even by this stringent law, the villain holds his own. 
Accept Balzac’s rule, and exclude from fiction not only 
all which might not really happen, but all which has 
not really happened in truth, and we would still have 
studies enough in total depravity to darken all the 
novels in Christendom. I have before me now two 
newspaper cuttings, briefly narrating two recent crimes, 
which display in one case an ingenuity, and in the 
other a stolidity, of wickedness unparalleled in the 
regions of romance. The first instance is an account 
of a young Cuban who revenged himself on a suc- 
cessful rival by mixing the dried virus from a small- 
pox patient with some tobacco, which he proffered him 
for cigarettes; the result being the death not of the 
victim only, but of his entire household. The other is 
the history of a poor German farm-hand, who, seeing 
his mistress attacked by a rabid dog, went bravely to 
her rescue and throttled the animal, after having been 
bitten several times in the hands. His employer as- 
certained that the dog was really mad and that hydro- 
phobia might possibly ensue, and then promptly and 
coolly turned out of doors the man who had saved his 
wife. Alone, friendless, penniless, unable even to speak 
a word of English, the young fellow was carried to the 
almshouse, there to have his wounds dressed and to 
take his chance of recovery. Now, surely, in these two 
short records we have the extreme expression of two 
opposite types of cruelty, the cruelty of malice and of 
selfishness. Neither villain would have been tempted 
to the other’s sin. The farmer would probably have 
recoiled in horror from the Cuban’s deviltry; the Cuban 
would have scorned the farmer’s black ingratitude. The 
men are as sharply contrasted in their wickedness as 
Glossin and Dirk Hatteraick, whom Sir Walter Scott, 
with the easy prodigality of genius, has revealed to us, 
hating and despising each other. The final disposition of 
a mere earthly villain should be a matter of artistic nec- 
essity, not a harsh trampling of arrogant virtue upon 
prostrate vice. There is no mistake so fatal as that of 
injustice to the evil element of a novel or a play. We 
all know how, when Portia pushes her triumphant casu- 
istry a step too far, our sympathies veer obstinately 
around to Shylock’s side, and refuse to be readjusted 
before the curtain falls. Perhaps Shakespeare intended 
this—who knows?—and threw in Gratiano’s last jeers 
to madden, not the usurer, but the audience. Or per- 
haps in Elizabeth’s day, as in King John’s, people had 
not grown so finical about the feelings of a Jew, and it 
is only the chilly tolerance of our enlightened age which 
prevents our enjoying as we should the devout preju- 
dices of our ancestors. But when, in a modern novel, 
guiltless of all this picturesque superstition, we see the 
sinner treated with a narrow, nagging sort of severity, 
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our unregenerate nature rebels stoutly against such a 
manifest lack of balance. Not long ago I chanced to 
read a story which actually dared to have a villain for 
a hero, and I promised myself much pleasure from so 
original and venturesome a step. But how did the 
very popular authoress treat her own creation? In 
the first place, when rescued from a truly feminine haze 
of hints, and dark whispers, and unsubstantiated inu- 
endoes, the hapless man is proven guilty of but three 
offences: he takes opium, he ejects his tenants, and 
he tries, not very successfully, to mesmerize his wife. 
Now, opium-eating is a vice the punishment for which 
is borne by the offender, and which merits as much 
pity as contempt; rack-renting is an unpardonable but 
not at alla thrilling misdemeanor; and in these days 
of psychological research, there are many excellent 
men who would not shrink from making hypnotic ex- 
periments on their grandmothers. In consequence, 
however, of such feeble atrocities, the hero-villain is 
subjected to a species of outlawry at the hands of all 
the good people in the book. His virtuous cousin 
makes open and highly honorable love to his virtuous 
wife, who responds with hearty alacrity. His virtuous 
cousin’s still more virtuous brother comes within an 
ace of murdering him in cold blood, through motives 
of the purest philanthropy. Finally, one of these virtu- 
ous young men lets loose on him his family ghost, de- 
liberately unsealing the spectral abiding-place; and 
while the virtuous wife clings around the virtuous 
cousin’s neck and forbids him tenderly to go to the 
rescue, the accommodating spirit—who seems to have 
no sort of loyalty to the connection—slays the villain 
at his own doorstep and leaves the coast free for a 
second marriage service. Practically, the device is an 
admirable one; because, when the ghost retires once 
more to his seclusion, nobody can well be convicted of 
manslaughter, and a great deal of scandal is saved. 
But artistically there is something repellant in this 
open and shameless persecution—in three persons and 
a hobgoblin conspiring against one poor man. Our 
sentiment is diverted from its proper channel, our 
emotions are manifestly incorrect. “ How are you to 
get up the sympathies of’ the audience in a legitimate 
manner,” asks Mr. Vincent Crummles, “if there isn’t 
a little man contending against a big one?—unless 
there’s at least five to one, and we haven't hands enough 
for that business in our company.” What would the 
noble-hearted Mr. Crummles have thought of reversing 
this natural order of things, and declaring victory for 
the multitude? How would human nature in the 
provinces have supported so novel and hazardous an 
innovation? Why should human nature out of the 
provinces outgrow its simple, chivalrous instincts? A 
good, strong, designing, despicable villain, or even vil- 
lainess, a fair start, a stout fight, an artistic overthrow, 
and triumphant Virtue smiling modestly beneath her 
orange blossoms—shall we ever be too old and world- 
worn to love these old and world-worn things ? 





Old Dutch School Books—The New York Times 

The first schoolmasters on Manhattan Island had no 
text-books. They were not even the fortunate possessors 
of akey ora pony. They read the Bible, taught their 
pupils to write a good Dutch hand and to recite the 
catechism by rote. In Peter Stuyvesant’s time things 
were improved, as a few school books were sent from 
Holland. They were the property of the colony, how- 
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ever, and could only be referred to by permission of 
the Honorable the City Council. The names of those 
books have been lost, but they were essentially of the 
same character as those used in the schools of the Low 
Countries at that time. Orbis Pictus, by Joh. Amos 
Comenius, was the first illustrated text-book ever 
printed, and in the days of New Amsterdam had been 
putinto Dutchtype. This historic work, without doubt, 
found its way into the Nieu Nedtherlandts. It was a 
text-book to be learned by heart, for the purpose of 
teaching Latin. An edition printed in 1657 opens 
with the utterences of diverous animals and things, as 
the goose gagleth, the crow crieth, the mouse chirpeth, 
the chicken pippeth, the dog grinnith, the horsefly 
saith, etc. In another column these expressions were 
translated into Latin. Then followed A Nomenclature, 
and Pictures, of all the Chief Things that are in the 
World. In above of 150 cuts. But school books were 
not generally used until about fifty years after Nieu 
Amsterdam had become Nieu York, when the Dutch 
schools were partly anglicized. Then they were sent 
from England and also from New England. The first 
English book to be used was the New England Primer, 
having its characterizing illustrated alphabet put to 
texts of Scripture. About 1700 a geography was intro- 
duced from England, A Little Discription of the Great 
World, by Peter Heylyn. The geographies of those 
days are the oddest of all our text-book relics, The 
prevailing ideas of Europe and Asia were tolerably 
clear, but the most of Africa was a mysterious land, and 
the interior of America—dark and unknown. The 
Sahara Desert consisted of the Land of Beledulgerid 
and the Land of Zaara, inhabited by wild beasts and 
pagan peoples, said to be hospitable and friendly, who 
eat camel’s flesh and milk. In Negro Land, or the 
centre of Africa, were people without heads, who had 
eyes and mouths in their breasts. The king resided 
at a town called Mousul, where is a market for human 
flesh and where a hundred slaves are killed daily for the 
king’s table. Wonderful stories came from the French 
possessions along the Mississippi, where the land is 
so fruitful that two acres will return 400 bushells of 
corne. In the Land of Florida were found goodly fruits 
and a goodly quantity of gold and silver. Emeralds 
are found there alsoe, and are turquoysies and pearles. 
The men of this countrie doe naturally love warre and 
revenge, insomuch that they are continually in warre 
with one or other. After another half century school 
books became pientiful and cheap. A Spelling Book 
by Thomas Dilworth, Watts’s Compleat Spelling Book, 
Cocker’s Arethmetick, suitable to the meanest capacity, 
and Lily’s Short Introduction to Grammar, were all 
standard works in 1750, and even used during the early 
days of the present century. The colonists understood 
the Copernican system of astronomy—the same that 
we study to-day—but the average man of Revolutionary 
times knew nothing of chemistry; Latin was deemed 
as essentia] as English, and even placed in importance 
above arithmetic. The geographies, though generally 
correct, contained many laughable statements. In 
Nathaniel Dwight’s Geography of the World North 
America was made up of New Britain, Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, United States, 
East and West Florida, Louisiana, and New and Old 
Mexico. The United States was bounded on the 
north and northeast by the British Provinces, on the 
east by the Atlantic, on the south by the Spanish Pro- 
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vinces of East and West Florida, on the west by the 
French Province of Louisiana, and on the northwest 
by that part of New Britain known as New South 
Wales. The country west of the Mississippi River 
was inhabited by Indians whom the French and Span- 
ish missionaries have endeavored to civilize and teach 
the arts of raising corn and in New Mexico and 
California of making wine. . . . The settlements are 
weak and the people jealous and suspicious. They 
do not care to publish the natural advantages of their 
country lest other nations should be induced to visit it. 
Kentucke, at that time, was a young and remote 
country, well-furnished with good people and a pious 
and eminent clergy of every denomination... . 
But the expense of going to Kentucke with a man’s 
family and movables is so great as to consume all the 
ready money that can be raised in these hard times. 
. . . When a man and his family are going to Ken- 
tucke they are in momentary danger of destruction and 
most cruel death from the Indians, oftentimes whole 
families being cut off. ... The emigrants to Ken- 
tucke can never hope to see their parents, brothers, 
sisters, or relations whom they leave behind. It would 
be interesting to quote here, from an old English geog- 
raphy, the following unpleasant remark about Ameri- 
can ladies: People become old in America sooner 
than in Europe. Upon females the influence of the 
climate is still more sensitive. When young the women 
are beautiful, particularly in Philadelphia, but after 
twenty they begin to lose their fresh color and their 
teeth, and at the age of twenty-five many of them would 
pass for Europeans of forty. A well-known school 
book of 100 years ago is The American Instructor; or, 
The Young Man’s Best Companion, by George Fisher, 
Accomptant. But probably the most laughable text- 
book ever used in a New York school was a volume on 
Physicking, published about 1750. It contains prescrip- 
tions for various common diseases, which the student 
committed to memory for future use. The follow- 
ing have been selected directly from the old book: 
Cough, it says, can be cured in the Beginning with 
riding moderately on horseback, and only taking some 
Ground Ivy Tea sweetened with Syrup of Horehound. 
If it be violent it will be proper to bleed eight ounces. 
In case of fever of any kind, it is always best to blister 
near the Place wherein the Pain lies and by a good 
bleeding. Consumption, says the wise author, is a 
Distemper slow and sure, Bleed two or three ounces 
every three Days; also apply strong Poultices under the 
arms in order to draw the Mischief that way. For in- 
ward medicines let him chew Sassafras Root. His diet 
should be an abundance of Turnips, Raisins, and Lic- 
quorice. His drink should be strong Beer. For Grip- 
ing in the Stomack drink a Gallon of warm Whey, and 
if possible a gallon of warm Water” The Dry-Gripes is 
the cruelest kind of Cholick, but are now (blessed be 
God) grown much rarer than formally. Take three 
Spoonfuls of Bears’ Oil or a Decoction of Peach Leaves. 
If these remedies should fail, you must needs submit 
to a Tobacco blister. The best Way to prevent dry- 
gripes is not to meddle with Rum mixed with sugar or 
lime juice. The following is given as a sure means 
of bringing a person out of an epileptic fit: Burn 
often under the nose chicken feathers, or else leather 
or rubber, or even the hoofs of any animal. After every 
attack of fever and ague, bleed eight ounces and take 
a purge of Indian physick. Here is consolation for 
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a rheumatic: Bleed ten ounces from the wrist. Next 
day take a vomit of Indian physick. After this boil a 
shin of beef in a gallon of water. Put in a pound of 
garlick and stew to three pints. Take a quarter of a 
pint regularly every morning and evening for three 
days, when (by the grace of God) you will find relief. 





Literature of Discontent—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Dante, in his history of that wonderful pilgrimage 
through the abode of departed spirits, tells us that he 
passed a black, silent pool lying sullenly among the 
shadows. No ripple stirred upon the sombre waters, 
no wave curled its bright lip, but bubbles rose cease- 
lessly to the surface and broke there, one by one. 
And from below, amid the slime and ooze, ascended, 
forever faint, stifled sounds of lamentation—the voices 
of those who had been “dark and sad within them” 
during their days on earth, unthankful for the warmth 
of the sunshine and the blessed blue of the sky. 
Dante’s awful vision has lost much of its power to ter- 
rify; otherwise, the writers of the present day might 
tremble for their ultimate fate. They seem, like 
Georgiana Podsnap, to “ hate everybody and wish every- 
body was dead.” They wade neck deep in the Slough 
of Despond, and beckon us to follow. This is an age 
of depressing books. To be jovial is considered a sign 
of intellectual mediocrity, of bovine unsensitiveness. 
The proper thing is to clap on the extinguisher sud- 
denly, and leave your readers darkling, without a gleam 
of hope to light the pathway farther. Tried by the 
modern standard, Dickens, who was the friend of 
mirth, would be considered a buffoon, and Thackeray, 
once called cynic, would be rated as the veriest senti- 
mentalist. We are always in the lecture-room, and 
must not laugh, under any consideration. Sometimes 
the subject of discourse is religious doubt, or social 
ethics; or perhaps the béte humaine is dissected under 
our eyes; but in all cases the same gravity of de- 
meanor is essential. There is an increasing tendency 
to regard the earth as a prison house, and existence, 
in the words of Edgar Saltus, as “an immense, an un- 
necessary affliction ”—untl the only wise course seems 
to be to find the edge of the world and jump off into 
space. The hopelessness of life and the dark uncer- 
tainty of death are themes upon which our English- 
speaking writers perform numberless variations. And 
the smaller scribes, following dutifully in the masters’ 
footsteps, subside their smug countenances into the 
appropriate expression of gloom, and don the “inky 
cloak” with as authentically tragic an air as they can 
muster. Is there any note of cheer in the voices that 
come to us from the vast steppes of Russia—from the 
ancient cities, and the great, soughing forests where 
many nightingales sing? The country which has been 
called “gay, witty, laughter-loving France” gives us 
the atrocities of Catulle Mendés, the brutality of Zola, 
the cold cynicism of Maupassant, the insidious melan- 
choly of Bourget, the stern hopelessness of Flaubert. 
In their books we see the triumphs of baseness exem- 
plified in the lives of those who have been classified 
by a French writer as the “struggleforlifeur” and the 
“jeune homme qui ne fait rien.” Ibsen, forcible and 
audacious, yet inconsistent, battle-axe in hand, slashes 
right and left at established codes. The tragedies of 
heredity, the inevitable ghosts of past sins, the suppres- 
sion of the individual by hampering conventionalities, 
the tyranny of traditional religion—these are the sub- 
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jects that engage his pen. With one class of thinkers 
the influence of the age produces a curious kind of 
paralysis; of this class Amiel, whose journal is one 
of the saddest books of our time, stands as the type. 
Constant introspection, the inveterate enemy of action, 
prevented any output that might have aided or en- 
lightened the world. He searched his mind cease- 
lessly, as with a dark lantern, turning his ideas over 
and over, until, to his supersensitive fancy, they seemed 
tarnished and worthless; and then he thrust them 
back in despair. He drained the “questioning cup” 
to the dregs. His “deep discontent with life” was 
an outgrowth of his higher nature. The thought of 
acting decisively wrought terror within him. He 
dreaded to make a forward movement lest he should 
fall short of his own standard. His was, indeed, 
‘** The pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 

It was never his lot to touch that strange, bright 
ideal he sought. If he glimpsed at it sometimes 
among the shadows, he cried, like Flaubert’s Sphinx, 
“Ici, Chimére, arréte-toi!” but the flying shape still 
answered, “ Non, jamais! *’—and the dreamer was left 
alone once more in the silence of the desert. ‘“ With- 
ered leaves,” he called the days of his life. No man 
better understood his own weaknesses : 

The want of simple faith, the indecision which springs from 
distrust of self, tend to make all my personal life a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. Iam afraid of the subjective life, and re- 
coil from every enterprise, demand, or promise which may oblige 
me to realize myself ; I feel a terror of action, and am only at 
ease in the impersonal, disinterested, and objective life of thought. 
... The timidity springs from the excessive development of 
the reflective power which has almost destroyed in me all spon- 
taneity, impulse and instinct—and therefore all boldness and con- 
fidence. It seems to me that it is really distrust, incurable doubt 
of the future, a sense of the justice, not of the goodness, of 
God—in short, unbelief, which is my misfortune and my sin. 
And so this deep-brained scholar with the poet's 
heart lived barren and sterile, leaving only his match- 
less journal—infinitely sad in its revelation of lost pos- 
sibilities—to prove what he might have achieved. The 
gloom of the materialistic writers is of another nature; 
it is the revulsion of feeling that follows a saturnalia— 
disgust after debauch. Declaring that man has no to- 
morrow, they set to work, in their own fashion, to 
make the most of to-day. Ignoring everything in 
human nature that aspires, they worship the beast in 
man—the “ man-swine ” wallowing inthe mire. Every- 
where they show us “sense quenching soul.” They 
turn their eyes from the rainbow vision written across 
the skies to the filth of the pig-sty, and say, “ This is 
all of life!”” The struggle for existence, as represented 
by them, is not like the battling of wild beasts, which 
has at least the savage nobility of strength; but, 
rather, like the horrible writhing and rending of the 
lowest forms of life seen through the microscope. In 
common consistency, these wise men should be happy; 
yet their to-day, for all its clatter, is not even merry. 
Pleasures and dissipations, and all the ingenuities of 
vice outworn, at last we find them sitting, grim and 
gray, amid the débris of the feast, muttering complaints 
against the emptiness and hollowness of life. These 
are the children of the century, and when the crisis has 
passed, and humanity has adjusted itself to the new 
conditions, men will look back and wonder, scarce un- 
derstanding such outcries of despair and revolt. Yet, 
in some minds, the pervading melancholy that marks 
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our time is no restless petulance, but an honest dis- 
content with the pain and eyil and suffering that seem 
irremediable. Disenchanted dreamers, fearing that 
they have been dispossessed of heaven, they wander 
lost and homeless upon the earth. They would hope, 
but can only doubt. But if pain and sorrow cannot 
be removed from the world, the sufferings entailed 
thereby can be alleviated; and in this the humblest 
individual may bear his part. Robert Browning offered 
a simple cure for our modern unrest when he said: 


‘* Let things be—not seem ; 
I counsel rather—do, and nowise dream, 





Power of the Commonplace—Chas, D, Warner—Harper’s 

Great is the power of the commonplace. “My 
friends,” said the preacher, in an impressive manner, 
“Alexander died; Napoleon died; you will all die!” 
The profound remark, so true, so thoughtful, creates a 
deep sensation. It is deepened by the statement that 
“man is a moral being.” The profundity of such 
startling assertions cows the spirit; they appeal to the 
universal consciousness, and we bow to the genius that 
deliversthem. “ How true!” we exclaim, and go away 
with an enlarged sense of our own capacity for the 
comprehension of deep thought. Our conceit is flat- 
tered. Do we not like the books that raise us to the 
great level of the commonplace, whereon we move with 
asense of power? Did not Mr. Tupper, that sweet, 
melodious shepherd of the undisputed, lead about vast 
flocks of sheep over the satisfying plain of mediocrity? 
Was there ever a greater exhibition of power, while it 
lasted? The thinner this sort of thing is spread out, 
the more surface it covers, of course. What is so 
captivating and popular as a book of essays which 
gathers together and arranges a lot of facts out of his- 
tories and cyclopedias, set forth in the form of conver- 
sations that any one could have taken part in? Is not 
this book pleasing because it is commonplace? And 
is this because we do not like to be insulted with origi- 
nality, or because in our experience it is only the com- 
monly accepted which is true? The statesman or the 
poet who launches out unmindful of these conditions 
will be likely to come to grief in his generation. Will 
not the wise novelist seek to encounter the least intel- 
lectual resistance. Should one take a cynical view of 
mankind because he perceives this great power of the 
commonplace? Not at all. He should recognize and 
respect this power. He may even say that it is this 
power that makes the world go on as smoothly and 
contentedly as it does, on the whole. Woe to us, is 
the thought of Carlyle, when a thinker is let loose in 
this world! He becomes a cause of uneasiness, and 
a source of rage very often. But his power is limited. 
He filters through a few minds, until gradually his ideas 
become commonplace enough to be powerful. We 
draw our supply of water from reservoirs, not from 
torrents. Probably the man who first said that the line 
of rectitude corresponds with the line of enjoyment was 
disliked as well as disbelieved. But how impressive 
now is the idea that virtue and happiness are twins! 
Perhaps it is true that the commonplace needs no de- 
fence, since everybody takes it as naturally as milk and 
thrives on it. Beloved and read and followed is the 
writer of commonplace. But is not the sunshine common 
and the bloom of May? Why struggle with these things 
in literature and in life? Why not settle down upon 
the formula that to be platitudinous is to be happy? 
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CHOICE VERSE-—FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Cap and Bells—From the Household Monthly 


The jester sang in the banquet hall, 
His wit obeyed no bridle ; 
He rallied at all, both great and small, 
The rich, the poor, the idle. 
And mirth at every merry joke 
Rang out from floor to rafter ; 
It mattered not whate’er he spoke, 
They answered all with laughter ! 
Ha ha, ho ho! 
It merrily, merrily swells ; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells! 


He preached a sermon true and wise, 
They only thought he jested; 
They laughed, and with their streaming eyes 
The witty quip attested. 
Perchance his heart had felt despair, 
But how were they to know it ? 
They only saw the motley there, 
They never read below it. 


The years passed by, the Fool lay dead, 
His laughter stilled forever ; 
“ He was the king of all,” they said, 
“We shall find his equal never.” 
But hid away, they found one day, 
A jest that silent made them— 
A glove—a flower—a tress of hair— 
Upon his heart they laid them ! 
Ha ha, ho ho! 
It merrily, merrily swells; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells! 
Narcissus— William Canton—Blackwood’s 
This white-leaved flower with heart of gold 
Delighted Homer long ago; 
Yet Nature thinks it not so old 
But that tt still with grace may grow. 
Why, tf the flower may bloom anew, 
May not the flower's old legend too? 


There was a fountain, and around 
Flowers and grass made happy ground ; 
And tall trees kept it cool and clear, 

No cruel beast or bird came near ; 

And never leaf nor blossom fell 

To mar that wonderful bright well. 


Here many a slumb’rous summer day 
Narcissus came, and as he lay 

Among the flowers and cool green grass, 
He gazed and saw, as in a glass, 

A beautiful gold-clustered head, 

A bright young face of white and red, 
Which, when he smiled, smiled back, and when 
He fell a-weeping, wept again. 

Often he leaned and sought to kiss 

The sweet mouth lifted up to his; 

And often tried to clasp and draw 


In that clear spring among the trees 
Tis not himself Narcissus sees. 

Ah, no; self-worship ne’er could show 
Such ecstasy of joy and woe. 

Who is it, then, he bends above 

With tears so wild, such yearning love ? 
Whom does he strive to clasp and kiss ? 
Whose red mouth trembles up to his ? 


That darling face, that gold-curled head, 
Are not the living but the dead. 

The lad’s fair image is a maid— 

His sweet twin-sister, who was laid 

Last year beneath the ilex shade. 

The white snow fell, the cold wind blew, 
The flowers died, and she died too. 


From babyhood they less had been 
Like twins than like one doubly seen, 
They were so favored and so fair 
That song and echo never were, 
Nor morning star and evening star, 
More magically similar. 
And so, unhappy and belied, 
Narcissus pined and drooped and died ; 
Yet died not wholly-—he became 
The golden flower which bears his name. 
And surely never flower grew 
From heart more tender or more true, 
Nor blossomed one from human mould, 
More like to have a heart of gold. 
O world, let love so slandered teach 
Thy babbling tongue more kindly speech! 
A Dialogue—Andrew Lang—Scribner’s 
HE, 
Oh, have you found the Fount of Youth, 
Or have you faced the Fire of K6ér? 
Or whence the form, the eyes, the mouth, 
The voice, the grace we praised of yore? 
Ah, lightly must the years have sped, 
The long, the labor-laden years, 
That cast no snows upon your head, 
Nor dim your eyes with any tears! 
And gently must the heart have beat, 
That, after many days, can send 
So soft, so kind a blush to greet 
The advent of so old a friend. 
SHE. 
Another tale doth it repeat, 
My mirror; and it tells me true. 
But Time, the thief of all things sweet, 
Has failed to steal one grace from you. 
One touch of youth he cannot steal, 
One trait there is he leaves you yet ; 
The boyish loyalty, the leal 
Absurd, impossible regret! 
These are the magic: these restore 
A phantom of the April prime, 
Show you the face you liked of yore, 
And give me back the thefts of Time! 
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Within his arms the shape he saw. That Walk Through the Wheat—Good Words 
Together we walked in the evening time, 
Above us the sky spread golden-clear, 
And he bent his head and looked in my eyes, 
As if he held me of all most dear. 
Oh, it was sweet in the evening time! 
And our pathway went through the fields of wheat ; 
Narrow that path, and rough the way. 
But he was near, and the birds sang true, 
And the stars came out in the twilight gray, 
Oh, it was sweet in the evening time! 


Here grieving many a summer day, 
He drooped and slowly pined away ; 
Then died of love. When he was dead, 
“ His self-love killed him,” people said ; 
“ That pretty face of his, ‘tis plain, 
Brought him but little good or gain!” 


Alas ! how easily both good 

And evil are misunderstood ! 

That which is best in us men blame; 

They praise—and flush our cheeks with shame! 
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Softly he spoke of the days long past, 
Softly of blessed days to be; 
Close to his arm, and closer I pressed, 
The cornfield path was Eden to me. 
Oh, it was sweet in the evening time ! 
Grayer the light grew, and grayer still, 
The rooks flitted home through the purple shade, 
The nightingales sang where the thorns stood high, 
As I walked with him in the woodland glade. 
Oh, it was sweet in the evening time! 


And the latest gleams of daylight died ; 
My hand in his enfolded lay ; 
We swept the dew from the wheat as we passed, 
For narrower, narrower, wound the way. 
Oh, it was sweet in the evening time! 


He looked in the depth of my eyes and said: 

“Sorrow and gladness will come for us, sweet ; 

But together we’ll walk through the fields of life 
Close as we walked through the fields of wheat.” 


Too Young for Love—Oliver W. Holmes—Atlantic 
Too young for love ? 
Ah, say not so! 
Tell reddening rosebuds not to blow, 
Wait not for spring to pass away— 
Love’s summer months begin with May! 
Too young for love ? 
Ah, say not so! 
Too young? Too young? 
Ah, no! no! no! 
Too young for love? 
Ah, say not so! 
While daisies bloom and tulips glow! 
June soon will come with lengthened day 
To practise all love learned in May. 
Too young for love ? 
Ah, say not so! 
Too young? Too young? 
Ah, no! no! no! 


Phosphorescence—F. S. Saltus—Shadows and Ideals 
With sallow gleams it tints the tranquil waves 
When the wan moon shines holy in the night 
On dreaming lakes, or where the Atlantic raves, 
One sees its flickering, sad phantasmal light. 


Proud Science tells us whence it comes and how 
Its force can glimmer in the placid seas; 

But, as I watch its trembling beauty now, 
Fancy discovers rarer mysteries ! 


For when the wonderful and lucent train 
Follows the full-sailed ship that bears me home, 
The iron rudder cleaves its mass in vain ; 
A snake of light, it glides amid the foam. 


And I, who see this shining marvel pass, 
Feel that the strange glare circling round and round, 
Now bright as leaping flame, now dull as glass, 
Must be the imploring eyes of millions drowned! 
The Lost Dawn—Virna Woods—Overland 
We look to-day in the olden places 
Of storied woodlands, and find no traces 
Of all the mystical, dreamful races, 
Of lovely nymphs and the bacchanal brood ; 
The streams that slip to the ocean glisten 
As fair as then, but we vainly listen 
For a naiad-voice in the solitude. 


No more from thicket and leafy hollow 

The merry satyrs and dryads follow 

The sweet-stringec lyre of the glad Apollo, 
Or Pan who pipes on a tuneful reed ; 

No oreads sport on the sun-lit mountains, 

Nor naiads peep from the bubbling fountains, 
While fauns through the rustling forest speed. 
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The empty altars in temples olden, 
The crumbling and unwreathed statues golden, 
The niches where silence and dust embolden 
The spider to weave her fragile thread ; 
Are the only symbols of haunts forsaken, 
Where the struggling beams of the morning waken 
No happy sound from the centuries dead. 


The light of the sun at mid-day scorches 
The faded vine in the crumbling porches 
Where of old, at even, the marriage torches 

Blazed fitfully on the marble walls ; 

And yonder temple is but a ruin 
For modern lovers to sigh and woo in, 

"Neath figures of dancing bacchanals. 
For foreign hatred and inner malice 
Have spilled the wine from the altar chalice, 
And dimmed the splendor of hall and palace, 

And stilled the hymns that were loud and sweet ; 
The night of doom on the hill-tops darkens, 
The Roman Forum no longer hearkens 

The joyous measures of conquering feet. 
Time with his hapless soul unshriven, 

By lightning led and by wild winds driven, 
Travels the path by the stern Fates given, 
As a barefoot pilgrim in the night. 

Only old tales with the breath of roses, 
Only the years’ faint lamp discloses, 

In glimpses and flashes his shadowy flight. 
Slumber the gods in the old Pantheon ; 

Silent the prayer and hushed the pzan ; 
Furled the sails of the fleet A°gean ; 

Spent the arrows and broken the shields. 
Greece has perished and Rome has fallen ; 
Only the dust of their mighty pollen 

Falls on the blossoms of fresher fields. 


The Siren Song—Rennell Rodd—Harper's Magazine 
I heard it in the happy isles 
Blown down the dying day, 
The summer song whose lilt beguiles 
The wanderer to stay ; 
It followed in the shore wind’s breath, 
The magic still was strong, 
Although the note of change and death 
Has touched the Sirens’ song. 
They lure not now to new delights 
Beyond what life has known, 
To happy days and happy nights 
In summer’s slumber-zone. 
“ Come hither, hither, come and dream 
Of years dead long ago, 
* Until the earth and ocean seem 
The world that poets know. 
“ Come back and dwell with hopes long dead 
And what will never be / 
Avert thine eyes and turn thine head 
From the world’s way oversea / 
“ For here are drowsy dreams to cheat, 
The eyes that else would weep, 
And inland seas to bathe the feet, 
And quiet vales for sleep.” 
Pass, phantom, music, pass away! 
The purple isles grow dim ; 
The glamour of the dying day 
Fades on the ocean’s rim. 
Enchantress of the mossy caves, 
Sleep by thy drowsy streams! 
The cradle of the rocking waves 
Is worth a world of dreams! 
So be the haven near or far, 
Blow winds and freshen sea! 
The morrow’s hope, the morning star, 
The living world for me! 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mrs. Eudora S. Bumstead, the author of many charm- 
ing poems for the children, in the magazines of the day, 
is a resident of Beatrice, Nebraska, where she has lived 
since her second year. Her earliest attempts at rhym- 
ing were made when she was ten years old, and received 
two dollars for her first poem, entitled Signs of Spring. 
It was to John T. Trowbridge that the young poet owed 
her earliest encouragement in his kindly aid from the 
editorial desk of Our Young Folks. Mrs. Bumstead is 
of Quaker descent, and is said to be a perfect type of 
that people, having all of their kindliness, simplicity, 
and aversion to show and sham. She is remarkably 
well-informed, thoroughly analytic in mind, and gener- 
ous, tender, and sympathetic in all her associations. 





A writer in the New York Star says: ‘‘ While talking 
with an intimate friend of Gen. Lew Wallace the other 
day, I learned the true inspiration of his famous novel, 
Ben Hur. Wallace was on an eastern-bound train, 
and while going through the drawing-room car he 
passed the open door of a compartment in which sat 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. ‘Come in,’ said the latter. 
‘I’m lonely in here, and want some one to chat with.’ 
Wallace entered and seated himself. ‘All right, 
Colonel,’ he said; ‘what shall we chat about?’ ‘ Lots 
of things,’ replied Ingersoll. ‘Is there a future life?’ 
Looking out of the window dreamily, as the express 
sped on, he answered his own query. ‘I don’t know 
—do you? Is there a God? I don’t know—do you? 
Was Christ the Son of God? I don’t know—do you?’ 
He paused and looked keenly at Wallace. The gen- 
eral was a little embarrassed by the abruptness of the 
great infidel’s interrogatories. He replied: ‘Really, 
Ingersoll, I have never given much thought or study to 
the questions you propound. I had a Christian train- 
ing, and I have always tacitly accepted them.’ ‘In- 
deed!’ said Colonel Ingersoll. ‘Why, man, you surprise 
me! They are vital issues. I have studied the sub- 
ject thoroughly. Every man ought to. Now, take my 
advice and look into the matter. You'll find you'll 
agree with me.’ ‘I went away from this interview both 
embarrassed and mortified,’ said the general, ‘that I 
did not feel competent to discuss so important a mat- 
ter with so learned a thinker. I made up my mind 
that I would never place myself again in so embarrass- 
ing asituation. I took down my books and read every 
authority I could lay my hands on. After a year’s 
study, so far from agreeing with the great agnostic in his 
opinions, I wrote Ben Hur. That is my reply to him!’” 





The youngest editor in Boston five years ago (per- 
haps at present) was Daniel S. Knowlton, who in June, 
1885, bought the moribund Sunday Times and entered 
it in competition with four established “ society’ week- 
lies. To-day it leads all but one of these in circulation 
and, like its energetic manager, keeps moving. Mr. 
Knowlton’s newspaper bent is an inheritance. His 
father, the late Hon. George H. Knowlton—who at. 
the time of his death, in 1871, was collector of internal 
revenue at Portland, Maine—was a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, for two years editor of the 
Portland Press, and equally well known as writer and 
speaker. Daniel S., the only surviving son, was born in 
Alfred, Maine, September 19, 1861. Fitting for col- 


lege at the Biddeford High School and Phillips Andover 
Academy, he was graduated in the Yale class of 1883. 
Editorial work for the Biddeford ‘Times during the 
summer vacations and occasional contributions to New 
York papers had employed his leisure in the four years 
preceding; but his initiation into practical newspaper- 
dom was made in the New Haven Register office, 
1884-85. In the latter year, as noted, he bought the 
Boston Times, which he has made thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the better element in society, art, and liter- 
ature. Quick perception, refined taste, and a style at 
once vigorous and graceful are Mr. Knowlton’s editorial 
equipment, and he prides himself on being a “ cham- 
pion condenser.” When he writes a novel he will com- 
bine the realistic and analytical methods. Spring poets 
never worry him; he is a broad-shouldered six-footer, 
and his keen blue eyes and firm chin suggest possibili- 
ties. Such a physical and mental make-up naturally 
qualified him to serve with great acceptance as treasurer 
of the Boston Press Club. The literature of fairies is 
Mr. Knowlton’s hobby and a seasoned pipe is a part 
of his happiness. One of his gifts is a sweet and pow- 
erful tenor voice, of which he makes less use than an 
ex-president of the Yale Glee Club should. To find 
his most valued possessions, however, one needs go to 
the aristocratic suburb of Brookline, Mass., where he 
houses a charming wife and a bright baby. 





The following incidents in the career of Alphonse 
Daudet are related by H. H. Boyesen, who enjoys the 
privilege of a personal acquaintance with the distin- 
guished French author whose new novel, Port Taras- 
con, translated by Henry James, is now appearing in 
Harper’s Magazine: “ Alphonse Daudet, a little, deli- 
cate man, with beard parted at the chin, heavy ringlets 
like a lion’s mane surrounding his head, soft, dreamy 
eyes, and extremely robust chest—such he is. When 
a boy his father failed, and for some time Alphonse 
lived with him in penury at Lyons. But an elder 
brother procured a position in a glass store at Paris 
and Alphonse went to live with him. They took the 
cheapest lodgings in the city, for money was exceed- 
ingly scarce. In fact, Daudet travelled to Paris in a 
freight car, wearing a pair of rubber boots, inside of 
which were neither slippers nor stockings. The journey 
occupied two days, and the boy did not taste food dur- 
ing the whole time. Finally, when Paris was reached, 
he was nealry frozen, as well as starved. There they 
dwelt, far up in the attic of a building six stories in 
height. But neither of the brothers lost heart. Both had 
an abounding faith that the younger possessed genius. 
One day a stray volume of Daudet’s poems found its 
way into the Tuileries) The Empress Eugénie was 
delighted with it, and exclaimed to her brother-in-law, 
‘Can't we do something for the boy who wrote these?’ 
The duke replied, ‘We can do everything for him if 
your majesty so desires.’ ‘Then find out about him 
and offer him assistance!’ she cried. The next day Al- 
phonse looked down from his attic window in surprise 
to see a great carriage, bearing the royal coat-of-arms, 
stop before the door. In a moment a huge, impressive, 
dignified, liveried lackey came ponderously creaking up 
the stairs. As he knocked heavily on the door Daudet 
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reeled forward half in a faint. What could it all mean? 
What would happen? Nothing, the lackey said, ex- 
cept the duke sent his card to M. Daudet, who would 
please call on the duke one week from that day. Ah, 
what preparations were made for that visit! Surely 
Daudet could not go to the palace in rags and tatters, 
so he searched the clothing stores of all Paris, trying to 
hire a dress suit, but owing to his peculiar physique 
none could be found. After many trials he succeeded 
in getting hold of a tailor who made him a suit on the 
strength of the duke’s card—for Daudet had no money 
to pay for it—and on the appointed day he went to the 
palace. A score of others were present, but he waited 
his turn, and it came. He was ushered in to where 
the duke sat. ‘Can you write?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ replied 
Daudet. ‘Very good; I want a secretary. Pay, five 
thousand francs. Good-morning.’ The boy was nearly 
overcome. He had never imagined that any one was 
paid that much a year—about a thousand dollars. 
But he suddenly remembered that he differed in poli- 
tics from the duke, and drawing himself up, announced 
the fact. Instead of being deeply moved by this heroic 
course, the duke said, ‘Oh, go and get your hair cut. 
I don’t care anything about your political beliefs.’ ” 





Of Charles F. Lummis, the author of strong poems 
of Western life, in the current magazines, The Cosmo- 
politan says: “ Mr. Lummis was born in Ohio thirty 
years ago last March, his father being the Rev. Henry 
Lummis, D.D., now of Lawrence University, Wiscon- 
sin. Educated at home until ready to enter Harvard, 
he was compelled to leave college, through illness, be- 
fore completing his course. At the age of twelve he 
was making mythical translations, and at school he was 
a constant contributor to the college press. In 1883 
he secured recognition in the Atlantic Monthly. In 
1882 he was editor of the Scioto Gazette, a journal 
founded by the grandfather of N. P. Willis. In 1886 
he was with General Crook, and later in the campaign 
which resulted in the sending of Geronimo and his 
braves to Florida. Mr. Lummis has the use of but one 
arm, but is wonderfully expert with that.” 





Kirke La Shelle, managing editor of the Chicago 
Mail, is one of the men who have come up from the 
case. He was born in 1862, at Wyoming, IIl., and be- 
came an apprentice to the village paper when thirteen. 
Three years later he removed to Chicago, where he was 
made foreman of The Telegraph, a one-cent morning 
daily established by S. F. Norton in the interests of 
the Greenback party. When the Morning News was 
started he was appointed foreman of that paper, the 
youngest man “in the business” up to that time. A 
year later he accepted the position of telegraph editor 
on the Bismarck Tribune, and in 1883 established the 
Daily Advertiser, an evening paper, in the territorial 
capital of Dakota. His editorial career, he avers, was 
brief but meteoric, and he returned to the Chicago 
News, remaining there until the spring of 1884, when 
he was appointed dramatic editor of The Mail. Being 
of an eminently poetic temperament, he was peculiarly 
adapted to this line of work, in which his success was 
marked. In addition to his charge of the amusement 
column he was a daily contributor to the Club Men’s 
Gossip department, original in Chicago with The Mail, 
and the only paper in which that special feature has 
survived of all those which sprang into existence, fol- 
lowing the lead of that journal. In the fall of 1885 
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he visited San Francisco, whence he wrote a series of 
letters to the Eastern press which attracted general 
attention. Coming back to Chicago, he devoted his 
attention to the treatment of special subjects for The 
Mail, which possessed the charm of spontaneity and 
showed a keen appreciation of the unique in humor. 
After engaging for a brief period in theatrical ventures, 
Mr. La Shelle resumed journalism, and, save the short 
time of his connection with The News, has since been 
in the service of The Mail—at first in charge of the 
city department and for the past year and a half as 
managing editor. He has added greatly to his repu- 
tation as a writer of exceptionally brilliant abilities, 
both in prose and verse, and is now preparing for pub- 
lication a volume both of sketches and poems. He is 
a man of handsome appearance, a courtly and polished 
gentleman, and a director of the Press Club, of which 
he is one of the most popular members. 





Benjamin L. Farjeon, author of Bread and Cheese 
and Kisses, At the Sign of the Silver Flagon, and other 
popular novels, says a writer in Once a Week, “is a 
dark-faced, piercing-eyed, intensely intelligent-looking 
man, of genial manner and Jewish extraction. He be- 
gan life as a journalist in New Zealand, where he be- 
came proprietor of a newspaper; but having received 
a friendly letter of encouragement from Charles Dick- 
ens, cast the cares of editorship to the winds and re- 
turned to England, since when he has turned out some 
twenty novels. He has been a book collector from his 
youth, yet he abjures the seclusion of a study, and 
writes in the bay-window of his dining-room, on the end 
of the dining-table, which allows him more elbow-room 
than the most cunningly contrived of desks. He is an 
inveterate smoker, and regards good cigars as an all- 
He often rises sud- 
denly during the night to jot down a new idea, and, 
having once settled the germs of his stories, he allows 
them to develop, seeming almost to live in them during 
the process. He does not disdain a certain amount 
of exercise, yet he is profoundly domesticated, being 
married to a daughter of Joe Jefferson, and he has four 
rosy-cheeked children, one of whom has caught the 
gait and mannerisms of the immortal ‘Rip,’ and re- 
mirids you strongly of the original. He says the two 
great pleasures of his life are work and home, and after 
them come flowers; yet while he writes a neat hand 
he swears by the typewriter, and he is much addicted 
to ice-water. He is profoundly well-read, can talk ad- 
mirably on any given subject, and has a good many 
amusing stories to tell about the manner in which he 
lights on his clever plots and his happy titles. He at- 
tributes all is good fortune to the luck-giving New Zea- 
land greenstone which he carries on his watch chain.” 





Thomas Stevens, in the New York World, gives this 
interesting gossip of.a visit to Count Tolstoi: “Our 
road from Moscow to the Crimea led through Yasnia 
Polyana, the ancestral estate of Count Leo N. Tolstoi, 
the novelist. We had ridden out of Tula that morn- 
ing, and striking the great Moscow-Kharkoff highway, 
turned our horses’ heads toward the south. For some 
distance our road cut a swath through a magnificent 
forest. A stone pillar, surmounted by the imperial 
arms of Russia, told us that-it was government prop- 
erty. We turned to the left, and a short distance from 
the road we came to a pair of circular pillars at the 
end of an avenue. It was the entrance to the Tolstoi 
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estate. Both pillars and avenue seemed sadly neg- 
lected, to one accustomed to the neatness of England 
and America. ‘The former were in decay and the lat- 
ter was overgrown with weeds and vagabond tree- 
shoots. We seemed to be entering the domain of fallen 
grandeur rather than the abode of Russia’s greatest 
and best-known novelist. On the plastered wall of a 
tumble-down little lodge near the pillars was chalked, 
in Russian, ‘Come to the house.’ We rode up the 
avenue to the house. It is a white two-story structure 
of stone and wood—a roomy though unpretentious 
abode. The only striking feature about it was a very 
broad veranda, with rude carvings of horses and birds 
on the railings. It was six o’clock in the evening, and 
on the portico sat the countess and several young 
ladies. The countess was doing the honors behind 
the samovar, and the party were regaling themselves 
with tea and strawberries. Our horses were taken to 
the stables, and in five minutes we were of the in- 
teresting party about the samovar. Besides the count- 
ess were the eldest daughter, the countess’ sister, two 
nieces from Petersburg, and two or three others. The 
count had been mowing hay that afternoon and had 
not yet come in. Presently there appeared on the 
steps of the portico a thin, sun-browned man of me- 
dium height, clad in a coarse linen suit. His bushy eye- 
brows thatched a pair of kindly yet shrewd blue eyes, 
and his gray beard and long gray hair looked like a 
peasant’s. A cheap home-made cap of the same ma- 
terial as his suit adorned the head to which the world 
is indebted for War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and 
other masterpieces of the Russian realistic school. 
Rude boots, as ungainly as the wooden shoes of Ger- 
many, attested mutely to the eminent novelist’s skill— 
or lack of it—as a cobbler. Both cap and boots were 
the count’s own handiwork. The linen trousers were 
loose and the shirt looser. The latter was worn, Mou- 
jik fashion, outside the trousers, and was gathered 
about the waist with a belt of russet leather. The 
count looks thin and worn from his recent illness, but 
says he is now in good health. He is taking a season 
of ‘koumiss cure.’ At Samara-on-the-Volga is an es- 
tablishment for the manufacture of koumiss, to which 
the invalids of Russia resort. Count Tolstoi did not 
care to spend the summer at Samara, so he has set up 
a little koumiss establishment of his own. ‘Every 
man,’ said the novelist, in my later talk with him, 
‘ought to do enough work each day to pay for the 
food he eats and the clothes he wears. Unless he 
does that he is sponging his living off the labor of other 
people, and is doing an injustice to his fellow-men. 
Some days I mow, others I sow grain, plough, dig in 
the garden, pick berries or apples, or, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, fella tree. I live very simply. I make my own 
boots and, if my women would let me, would also 
make all my own clothes. I do not have to work 
very long hours to pay for what I consume, and so I 
find plenty of time to write and study. I am only 
sixty-two years old, and intend to write a great deal. 
My only concern is that life may prove too short to 
enable me to finish all I wish to do. My future 
works will be on educational rather than on purely 
social matters. The present system is all wrong. The 
foundation of the system which I shall advocate will be 
the purity and perfection of the parents. In the 
shadow of paternal. perfection the boys will attain per- 
fection, and the purity and goodness of the mothers 
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will be transmitted to the girls. This will be the foun- 
dation of a better system of rearing and educating 
children than the world has yet seen. The present 
system is full of evils. People have become so used 
to evils that they are no longer capable of distinguish- 
ing the evil from the good. Or, if they recognize an 
evil, they have been used to it so long that they have 
lost the sense of proportion, and it seems to them 
less real and grievous than it is. I hope to expose the 
evils of the present system and to point out the way 
to a better order of things all round,’ I asked the 
count when he expected to bring out his first work on 
education. He could not say, he replied. Possibly it 
would not appear during his lifetime. All would de- 
pend on circumstances, Tolstoi thinks it would be a 
good thing if every author would pigeon-hole his man- 
uscripts and publish nothing during his life. ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘there would be less printed paper in the 
world, and people would find time for reading what 
was really good.’ No author, he argued, ought to re- 
ceive any compensation for his work, either in money 
or fame. His reward should be the satisfaction of 
having done, or having tried to do, something for the 
improvement of his fellows. He has never willingly 
seen any of his work go to the publishers, but has al- 
ways yielded to the importunities and wishes of his 
friends. His Kreutzer Sonata, he says, was an un- 
finished work, and was not intended by him to be pub- 
lished in its present form. But his friends took it, and 
against his better judgment it was- given to the world. 
He is now preparing an epilogue to it that will shortly 
appear. He is also writing a treatise on intemperance, 
setting forth his ideas regarding the use of tobacco, al- 
cohol, opium, hasheesh, rich food, and various other in- 
dulgences that come under the ban of his creed.” 





The most popular novelist in Australia to-day is 
Rolf Boldrewood, author of the recent novels, The 
Miner’s Right and Robbery Under Arms, which latter 
story first brought him before the English and Ameri- 
can public, some few months ago. A correspondent of 
the London Star says of him: “ Rolf Boldrewood is 
the nom de plume of Thomas Alexander Brown. He 
is English by birth and in his sixty-third year. His 
father, a retired captain in the East India Company’s 
service, settled in Australia in 1830 and took a prom- 
inent part in the founding of Melbourne. ‘ Rolf,’ 
though only a mere lad at that time, was evidently a 
very observant one, as his book of Old Melbourne 
Memories abundantly shows. In his seventeenth year 
‘Rolf’ became a pioneer squatter in the western dis- 
trict of Victoria, and succeeded so well that he was a 
wealthy man in 1860, and did the grand tour of the 
world. But after his return bad times set in, a series 
of disastrous droughts almost annihilated his flocks and 
herds, and, like many another squatter, he had to face 
the ruin of all his hopes. But the Government came 
to his help in the hour of misfortune and appointed 
him a police magistrate and gold fields commissioner— 
a dual post allowing ample leisure for the cultivation 
of his literary taste—which he still continues to fill. 
His first essays appeared in The Cornhill, being graphic 
descriptions of A Kangaroo Drive and Shearing in 
Riverina. Then he became a regular contributor to 
the Sydney Town and Country Journal. Probably his 
best book is Ups and Downs. It is largely autobio- 
graphical, and full of faithful and realistic pictures of 
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colonial life. Publishers are a narrow-visioned race 
and miss good things by not looking a little farther 
afield. Rolf Boldrewood, whom they have only just 
discovered, has been writing stories in the Sydney 
Town and Country Journal for nearly a quarter of a 
century, all unknown to Albemarle Street and Pater- 
noster Row. Robbery Under Arms, which everybody 
has been reading of late, might have been had for the 
asking by any London publisher during the past ten 
years. Now that his name is up we shall doubtless have 
all Rolf Boldrewood’s old stories rushed upon the liter- 
ary market, among them The Squatter’s Dream, A 
Colonial Reformer, An Australian Squire, etc. ‘ Rolf,’ 
in his sixty-third year, accepts his long-deferred fame 
with philosophical equanimity, and like a sensible man 
sticks contentedly to his government appointment.” 





A series of short sketches in the New York Evening 
Sun that have a fresh touch about them somehow has 
caused comment and inquiry. The author of Little Tot’s 
Message, The Obsequies of Mrs. Quinn, What Mrs. 
Johnnie Did, and the others, is the latest and one of the 
youngest members of the Evening Sun staff—Acton 
Whitacre Davies. He was born twenty-one years ago in 
St. John’s, Province of Quebec, Canada, and came to the 
Evening Sun a little more than two months ago with 
only such literary discipline as he had given himself. 
In a short time his sketches began to appear, the first 
few being a quaint mixture of the pathetic and the 
humorous, and written in the Irish dialect. Following 
these came some child-sketches that were deliciously 
simple and unaffected and that have been widely 
copied. Acton Davies has the qualities that go to make 
up success. He is modest in his estimate of his work, 
quick to profit by criticism, thoroughly painstaking, and, 
best of all, has that all-round capacity for hard work 
required for success in newspaper as in any other work. 





The author of the recent novel, Throckmorton, is 
the subject of the following sketch by Murat Halstead: 
** Miss Molly Elliot Seawell is a young lady now living in 
Washington city. She is a niece of ex-President Tyler, 
and her father was a lawyer of distinction in Virginia. 
Although now living in the whirl of a great capital, 
Miss Seawell is proud of being country-born and 
country-bred, and looks back with pleasure to her 
childhood spent in the peaceful provincial life of a Vir- 
ginia country neighborhood. Her first dash in litera- 
ture was in Lippincott’s Magazine, to which she con- 
tributed a number of Russian stories. In 1886 Maid 
Marian appeared in Lippincott’s, and was a great suc- 
cess, necessitating an extra edition of the magazine; 
and she was asked by the editor to write him a com- 
plete novel, and Hale-Weston was the result. It was 
very well received, and she had highly flattering letters 
from literary people stimulating her ambition. She 
soon completed a novel, The Berkleys and Their Neigh- 
bors. The Berkleys was recognized as something 
remarkable for its force and naturalness, and the re- 
viewers had many pleasant things to say. Miss Sea- 
well’s latest success is the taking of the five-hundred- 
dollar prize offered by the Youth’s Companion, of 
Boston, with her story Little Jarvis. She is an occa- 
sional contributor to magazines, of short stories and 
articles which are distinguished by a sparkling quality 
of style and much delicate humor. The merit most 
characteristic and highly prized in the writings of Miss 
Seawell is the truth of life of her pen-paintings of Vir- 
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ginia and the Virginians, especially those phases that 
are marked under the revolutionary changes of the war 
that broke up the old ways and infused so much that 
was peculiar in current and pathetic in ancient associ- 
ations. Miss Seawell is the true Southern woman, tall, 
graceful, and gracious, animated and handsome; and 
her piquant personality and a sweet and charming gen- 
tleness, added to her literary reputation and social ac- 
complishments, give her a warm welcome among all.” 





John Boyle O'Reilly, the well-known poet, lecturer, 
and editor of the Boston Pilot, died recently at his 
summer home at Hull. Mr. O’Reilly’s career has been 
a brilliant and adventurous one. He was born at 
Dowth Castle, County Meath, Ireland, in 1844, of 
scholarly and patriotic parents. At the age of four- 
teen he learned type-setting, and after a year or two 
spent at the case, went to London and did reporting 
on the dailies of the metropolis. He returned to Ire- 
land in 1863 and enlisted in the Tenth Hussars, with 
the intent to spread Fenian principles and dissatisfac- 
tion among the Irish soldiers. His connection with 
Fenianism was discovered three years later, after his 
revolutionary principles had been successful in inciting 
several Irish regiments to rebellion. He was tried for 
high treason and sentenced to be shot. The sentence 
was commuted and he was confined in various English 
prisons. When in Dartmoor, aided by other Irish pris- 
oners, he collected and buried the scattered bones of 
the French and American prisoners of war who were 
shot in 1814. In 1867 he was sent to Australia, and 
was one of those excluded from the amnesty granted 
to the political prisoners in 1879. He escaped from 
the western coast of Australia in an open boat, was 
picked up by Captain Gifford, of the American ship 
Gazette, and landed in Philadelphia in 1869. He lec- 
tured and wrote for the journals for a time, followed 
the Fenian raid into Canada in 1870, and described its 
incidents for the Boston journals. The same year he 
became connected with the Boston Pilot, of which he 
was, at the time of his death, editor and principal 
owner. He founded the Papyrus Club in Boston. His 
verse, usually strong and stirring, appears in Songs of 
the Southern Seas; Songs, Legends and Ballads; Statues 
in the Block, and In Bohemia. He wrote one novel, 
Moondyne, which was well received fifteen years ago. 





Horace E. Scudder, the new editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who has just succeeded Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, is a well-known figure in American literary life 
and is now fifty-two years of age. He is a writer of 
delightful essays and charming stories and biographies. 
Mr. Scudder’s keen editorial taste and discrimination 
have been shown in his American Commonwealth series 
and in his services for some years past as assistant edi- 
tor of the Atlantic. He is a member of the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who have published all his 
books. His principal works are Men and Letters, a 
collection of choice essays; Life and Letters of David 
Coit Scudder; Noah Webster, in the American States- 
men series; a life of George Washington and a num- 
ber of juveniles, including the Bodley Books, Stories 
from My Attic, Seven Little People and Their Friends, 
and a dozen others. Mr. Scudder assisted Mrs. Taylor 
in editing the life and letters of her husband, Bayard 
Taylor, and he was one of the contributors to that mon- 
umental work the Memorial History of Boston, and to 
other important undertakings. The Scudder family 
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dates back to the Massachusetts Bay colony, and one 
side traces lineal descent from Governor Winthrop, 
through the Saltonstalls and Mainwarings, of Boston. 
Mr. Scudder’s policy in the magazine, it is said, will be to 
extend the range of subjects, to keepcloser to reforms 
and new movements and perhaps less to articles of 
purely high educational interest than did Mr. Aldrich. 





George Kennan, writing of Vladimir Korolenko, 
author of The Blind Musician, a reading from which 
appears in this number, says: “I knew Korolenko by 
reputation long before I made his personal acquaint- 
ance. While engaged in making an investigation of 
the exile system in Siberia, I met many of his banished 
friends and comrades; and my attention was first called 
by them to the series of graphic sketches of Siberian 
life and experience that he was then publishing in Rus- 
sian Thought, The Northern Messenger, Annals of the 
Fatherland, and other Russian periodicals. I read 
them carefully, and formed from them at once a high 
opinion of the author’s character and talent. Upon 
my return from Siberia in the summer of 1886, I 
stopped fora few hours at the old Tartar town of 
Nizlini Novgorod, on the Volga (where Mr. Korolenko 
was then living), for the express purpose of calling 
upon a writer whose work had so deeply interested me. 
I need not describe the impression he made upon me 
further than to say that a feeling of warm personal re- 
gard and esteem for the man was soon added to the 
admiration I already had for him as a literary artist. 
Mr. Korolenko seems to me to represent the most lib- 
eral, the most progressive, and the most sincerely patri- 
otic type of young Russian manhood. The influence 
he has exerted personally and by his writings has al- 
ways been on the side of liberty, humanity, and justice, 
and there could hardly be a more significant commen- 
tary on the existing form of government in Russia than 
the fact that this talented author, before he was thirty- 
five years of age, had been four times banished from 
his home to remote parts of the empire without even 
the form of a judicial trial, and had twice been sent as 
a political exile to Siberia. He was removed to the 
province of Vologda, and afterward to the province of 
Veatka, merely because the police regarded him as a 
‘neblagonadézhni’ (politically untrustworthy person), 
and he was then exiled to Siberia as the result of a 
stupid police blunder. When, after years of hardship 
and privation, he finally returned to his home, he was 
called upon to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander 
III. and to swear that he would betray every one of 
his acquaintances whom he knew to be engaged in 
revolutionary or anti-government work. No conscien- 
tious, self-respecting man could take such an oath, and 
Mr. Korolenko of course declined to do so. He was 
thereupon exiled to the East Siberian province of 
Yakutsk, where in a wretched Yakut ‘ ooloos’ he lived 
for three years, and where he made some of the char- 
acter studies, such as The Vagrant and Makar’s 
Dream, that first attracted to him the attention of the 
Russian reading public he has since so ably held.” 





Leander Richardson, writing in the Dramatic News 
of John Ernest McCann, whose many and striking 
poems have brought readers into close acquaintance- 
ship with him, says this exceedingly clever writer will 
soon publish a book called Songs from an Attic. “The 
volume,” says Mr. Richardson, “will be published by 
Brentano’s, and will contain many of the best of Mr. 
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McCann’s poems. This will be the young writer’s first 
book, and already enough interest is developed to assure 
alargesale. Mr. McCann was evidently born for litera- 
ture. Nine years in Wall Street did not in the least dim 
his predilections for the life of a writer, though one would 
nardly look for a particularly fine quality of artistic 
stimulus in that quarter. His literary taste finally rose 
superior to the environments of commerce, and last win- 
ter Mr. McCann turned his back on the great stock mar- 
ket and devoted himself exclusively to writing. Since 
then he has been a regular contributor to the Dramatic 
News, Once a Week, Chatter, The Epoch, and other 
papers. He has done a lot of good work, in prose as 
well as in verse, and has earned widespread popularity. 
His book of poems is sure to bring old friends closer 
to him and to make him a host of new ones.” 





Mrs. Villari, the well-known novelist and translator, 
is an English woman, married to the well-known his- 
torian and Senator, Prof. Pasquale Villari, who is at 
the head of the Florentine University. Helen Zim- 
mern, writing of the literary lights of Florence, Italy, 
says: “Mrs. Villari’s maiden name was White. Her 
father was for some time secretary.to Gladstone and a 
leading’ Liberal. She herself may be called the leader 
of Florentine English society. She must work very 
hard, for she produces many original books, besides 
the translation of her husband’s great histories; but 
she always seems as if she had no other occupation 
than to be kind and charming to all her friends who 
live in Florence, and to make the time pass pleasantly 
for those who come from abroad. Her first husband 
was also an Italian, and her Italian sympathies are nat- 
urally deep and warm. Her sweet and gracious ways 
do much to ‘bind England and Italy in one golden 
chain,’ as the inscription over the Casa Guidi says of 
Mrs. Browning. She understands the Italian character 
thoroughly, as her novels prove, and she is no less con- 
versant with American national traits and peculiarities. 
If such minds were less rare, there would be less of that 
estrangement so common between nations and between 
individuals which comes of mutual ignorance.” 





Probably the oldest living authoress in this country 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who was very promi- 
nent before the war, not only as a writer, but as a lec- 
turer. The Boston Transcript says of her: “ Although 
still a contributor to one of the literary weeklies of 
New York, both in prose and verse, her name is rarely 
seen elsewhere, and the general impression doubtless 
is that she has passed away. The standards of criti- 
cism are so different now from what they were thirty 
years since that her work—poems, novels, tragedies, 
and miscellanies—would not be ranked nearly so high 
as formerly. Born at what is now Cumberland, Maine 
—her maiden name was Prince—she was married at 
sixteen to Seba Smith, author of the once famous 
Major Jack Downing letters, and some years afterward 
went to New York. She became a widow some twenty 
odd years ago, and has been living most of the time 
since at the small town of Holywood, N. C., near the 
coast, where at eighty-four she was in excellent, vigor- 
ous health. She was one of the early advocates of 
woman’s rights, speaking on the subject in all the 
larger cities and contributing various articles to the 
magazines of the day. Women and Her Needs, pub- 
lished forty years ago, attracted much attention, and 
elicited warm commendation from literary critics.” 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Glories of the Anonymous—Berkeley—N. Y. Dispatch 

A curious and interesting volume might be made of 
the great actions which have been performed by per- 
sons whose names have not been preserved—the glories 
of’the anonymous. History has been careful to em- 
balm most of its heroes, but the number of those who 
are only recorded in their acts is larger than would 
be thought. They just missed immortality, and yet 
they must have caught some satisfying glimpse of 
fame before they died. There was that Roman sol- 
dier, for instance, whose skeleton was found imbedded 
in ashes as he stood within his sentry-box at the gate 
of the buried city of Herculaneum. For eighteen cen- 
turies he kept his death-watch there, faithful to his 
post, and yet amid the fiery shower he must have felt 
a premonition that some day his bones would testify 
to his brave fidelity. There was the Spartan, sole sur- 
vivor of the three hundred, who, with a mortal wound 
in his breast, crawled wearily back to announce the 
brilliant defense of Thermopylz and then fell dead at 
the feet of the city’s rulers. There, again, was the 
patriotic peasant of the Tyrol who offered himself as a 
guide to lead astray in the mountains the army of one 
of Napoleon’s marshals and faced with smiles the mus- 
kets that took his life, refusing to reveal his identity. 
It was enough for him to offer himself as a sacrifice for 
his country. The Bible is full of these instances of 
anonymous merit and fame. No mention is made of 
the name of the grateful leper who returned to give 
thanks after he was cleansed; or the son of the widow 
of Nain who was raised from the dead, nor even of the 
centurion whose faith healed his sick servant, though 
he must have been a man of considerable note in Caper- 
naum, where he was stationed. It must have been of 
design that the names are omitted, with the intention, 
perhaps, to teach that deeds are mightier than names. 
I have always thought that the story of the lame man 
at the “gate called Beautiful,” who rose and walked 
when Peter bade him, would have been less attractive 
had the name of the man been blazoned to the world. 
It was glory enough that the iife-long cripple had been 
healed. The world is more unselfish than we think. 
There are unrecorded heroes who risk their lives to 
save a stranger from drowning; who dare grave perils 
to give tidings of approaching floods, broken bridges 
on railway lines or the suffocating smoke and devour- 
ing flame of a conflagration; who never for an instant 
hesitate to interpose themselves between disaster and 
its victims, and never dream of waiting to be identified 
or to give their names. Theirs is the highest type of 
heroism. It is comparatively easy to risk life with the 
certainty of fame and reward, but quite another thing 
to do it as a mere matter of deliberate choice and duty. 
All the histories that have been written of the late war 
have not recorded a tithe of the heroism displayed on 
the field. There was never a battle that did not give 
occasion for individual displays of gallantry which were 
mentioned at the time or have been handed down in 
camp-fire tradition, but which come to us divorced from 
the names of the actors. Often when names are given 
as much uncertainty is attached to the record as is at- 
tached to the identity of the man who killed Tecumseh, 
and the authenticity of the Charter Oak episode in the 


time of Sir Edmund Andros. As a rule, neither man 
nor woman wants to be among the anonymous of the 
earth, but if such of the deeds of the known and the 
unknown as are worthy of immortality could be reck- 
oned up and compared, it would not be unsafe to wager 
that the latter would carry off the palm. They deserve a 
historian of theirown. These anonymous souls of high 
desert are too apt to be overlooked for the reason they 
are nameless. Like the unknown dead in the ceme- 
teries where our soldiers sleep, they appeal to sympa- 
thies which their more fortunate comrades cannot 
awaken, and demand a laurel wreath of their own. 





Culture and Physique—From the London Spectator 

Men who dislike female education, and they exist, 
though the class is rapidly diminishing, when they grow 
spiteful, always assert that it is only the ugly women 
who learn hard, and that the most successful among 
them would exchange all their triumphs in the schools 
for the gift of beauty. Novelists, on the other hand, 
who are supposed to be observers, and especially female 
novelists, are apt to make intelligence and good looks, 
especially in men, supplements, and even in many cases 
causes, of each other. Miss Bronté created a passing 
admiration for intelligent ugliness; but her successors 
have reverted, and their heroes, military or clerical, 
are as remarkable for their clear-cut features, as for the 
incisive and original thoughts of which we hear. There 
is absolutely, so far as we know, no sufficient ground 
for either assumption. Boys and girls alike study, 
for the most part, either because they wish to suc- 
ceed in life, that is, to earn independent incomes, or 
because they have the instinct of students, and never 
think of their own looks in connection with the matter. 
Some women may, a little later on—the inborn desire 
to attract acting as a spur and urging them to remedy 
inferiority of one kind by superiority of another; 
but they begin their course before personal vanity has 
any decided power. Asa matter of fact, in both sexes, 
successful students have been occasionally noted for 
unusual physical beauty (take Crichton and Lady Mary 
Montagu) and for exceptional absence of form (take 
Socrates, and the philosopher who was said—unjustly, 
as we think—to be his own missing link). The truth 
we take to be that the modern world almost uncon- 
sciously confounds expression with beauty, and fancies 
that because intelligence in most cases produces ex- 
pressiveness—there are marked exceptions—therefore 
there must be some intimate relation between beauty 
and intelligence, or even a much more remarkable error, 
the possession of knowledge. There is, however, no 
such law, and no reason why there should be, the power 
of the brain and the shape of the bones and flesh being 
almost entirely disconnected. Beauty is a result of 
race, of circumstances, such as personal freedom and 
mode of life, and of continuous diet, not of intelli- 
gence. A man or a woman inherits his or her 
face; and mental habitude, though it may greatly af- 
fect its meaning, can no more alter its shape than as- 
siduous training can turn a smooth fox-terrier into the 
wiry kind from Airedale. It may even be doubted, 
strange as many will deem the assertion, whether con- 
tinuous education will produce beauty, whether the 
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growth of intelligence will even in ages yield the physi- 
cal result which we notice the authors of Utopias al- 
ways assume, as if it were a scientifically demonstrable 
consequence of the new society. The most beautiful 
black race in Africa, a tribe in Nyassa land, on whose 
looks even missionaries grow eloquent, and who are 
really as perfect as bronze statues, are as ignorant as 
fishes. The Otaheitan, when discovered, was as uncul- 
tured as the Papuan now is; yet the former approached 
as nearly to positive beauty as the latter does to posi- 
tive deformity. The keenest race in Asia, and, as all 
who know them assert, the strongest in character, the 
Chinese, is decidedly the ugliest of semi-civilized man- 
kind; while the Hindu, if sufficiently fed, is, even when 
as ignorant as an animal, almost invariably handsome. 
The Circassians, who know nothing, and are rather 
stupid than exceptionally intelligent, are physically a 
faultless race, far more so than the Germans, who, 
though the best-trained people in the world, display 
marked commonness of feature, as if the great sculp- 
tor Nature had used good clay, but had taken no trouble 
about the modelling. Some of the very ablest among 
them belong to the flat-nosed, puffy-cheeked, loose- 
lipped variety. The keenest race in the world, and 
probably the one most susceptible of culture, the Jew, 
presents few types of beauty, being usually at once 
hook-nosed and flabby-cheeked, though in physique, 
as in thought, that race occasionally throws out trans- 
cendent examples. The tamed Arabs of Egypt, who 
seem to possess poor brains, and, of course, have no 
education, are often extraordinarily handsome; while 
in 1860 the grandest head in Asia, a head which every 
artist copied as his ideal of Jove, belonged to an Arab 
horse-dealer who, outside his trade, knew nothing. No 
modern men of culture would pretend, in mere perfect- 
ness of form, to rival the old Greek athletes, who in- 
tellectually were probably animals, or the Berserkars, 
who were for the most part only hard-drinking soldiers. 
The royal caste, which has been cultivated for a thou- 
sand years, seldom produces beautiful men, and still 
seldomer beautiful women; most princesses, though 
sometimes dignified, having been marked, as to fea- 
tures, by a certain ordinariness often wanting in the 
poor, and especially the poor of certain districts, like 
Devon in England, and Arles and Marseilles in France. 
Devon is no better taught than Suffolk, but mark the 
difference in peasant forms. In the last century the 
ablest men in Europe were remarkable for a certain 
superfluity of flesh, of which Gibbon’s face is the best 
known and most absurd example; and in our own 
time, intellect, even hereditary intellect, is constantly 
found dissociated from good looks, and even from dis- 
tinction, some of the ablest men being externally heavy 
and gross, and some of the ablest women marked by 
an indefiniteness of cheek and chin as if they had been 
carved by the fingers in putty. No stranger ever saw 
Tennyson without turning round, but Browning would 
have passed unnoticed in any English or Austrian 
crowd. The air of physical refinement, which is what 
continuous culture should give, is precisely the air 
which is often lacking among the cultivated, as it is 
also in many aristocratic families. Indeed, though 
caste must mean more or less hereditary culture, it is 
doubtful if it secures beauty. It does not in the royal 
houses, and in any regiment, though an officer or two 
will probably stand first, the proportion of splendid men 
will be found greater among the non-commissioned 
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than the commissioned officers. Why not? Just as 
no man can by taking thought add a cubit to his 
stature, so no extent of culture, even if continued for 
generations, can make straight hair wave, or reduce 
high cheek-bones, or cut away a hanging lower lip, or 
refine that most frequent of drawbacks, a cheek with- 
out contour. We might as well say that it would alter 
color, which, as far as evidence can prove, is independ- 
ent of everything, whether mental or physical in influ- 
ence, except possibly—and that as yet is only a guess 
—of ages of hereditary starvation. It is not, perhaps, 
to the injury of the world that the effects of culture 
should be thus limited. We rather dread the spirit of 
caste as an operating force, believing that it tends to a 
segregating exclusiveness, and already we see that the 
world is dividing itself into two classes, those who speak 
with the trained voice and those who do not, the mem- 
bers of which instantly recognize each other, even in 
the dark, and have very little in common. If the cul- 
tured were likewise the beautiful, and the uncultivated 
the ugly, the queen would indeed be ruling two nations 
more widely apart than were ever the rich and the poor 
in Mr. Besant’s novels. Already mésalliances are 
growing fewer, and it is considered as monstrous for 
the educated to marry the ignorant as ever it was for 
nobles to marry plebeians. The separating influences 
from which the world is never free are strongly at work 
again, and new Brahmins are looking down on new 
Pariahs with a contempt which is only externally gen- 
tle. That spirit needs no intensification, and it is not 
a bad thing to remember occasionally that science can 
no more make a Circassian than a one-legged race, and 
that the physical attributes, like the grace of God, are 
independent of thinking. If they were not, we should 
some day have a race of heroes indeed, stalking among 
lesser men as Kingsley depicts his Goths stalking 
among the far more quick-witted and better cultivated 
Alexandrians. An entire race like Alexander the Great, 
in whom, of all mankind, brain-power and physique 
were united in their highest perfectness, would soon 
be more intolerable than the ‘ Venetian’ aristocracy 
whom Mr. Disraeli derided, denounced, and worshipped. 





Personal Identity—Sir George Stokes—New York Times 

The recent address of Sir George Stokes on “The 
I” has called forth an immediate response which indi- 
cates that he has touched upon a vital issue. He un- 
dertook to ascertain in this remarkable inquiry wherein 
is the personal identity or essential part of man. He 
could not find it in the body, which is material, nor in 
the psychic existence. The question raised by him is, 
Wherein does our real existence lie? He attempts to 
answer this question by distinguishing between two be- 
liefs—the belief in the natural immortality of the soul, 
and the belief in the resurrection of Christ and in the 
general resurrection of all men, which is based upon 
it. He is inclined to regard the dogma of the immor- 
tality of the soul as a philosophical theory rather than 
a part of Christian doctrine, and he attempts to state 
the sense of existence as body, soul, and spirit in 
terms which lie deeper down in us than even the mani- 
festation of life, on which the identity of man and his 
existence, and the continuance of his existence depend. 
He finds his solid basis for a future existence in the 
resurrection of Christ, and in the assurance of our own 
resurrection at the appointed time, but he couples with 
this the belief that the soul will have an identity, and 
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a body suited to its identity, in the future existence, 
Prof. Stokes is such a leader in the scientific world 
that his attempt to state the authority for connecting 
our resurrection with Christ’s resurrection must be 
taken in good faith, and his statement that several bish- 
ops, disbelieving in the natural or innate immortality 
of the soul, hold that it acquires its character as a con- 
tinuous existence from the individual energy that re- 
sides in it, is startling evidence that he is not alone in 
placing little emphasis on the natural immortality of 
the soul. It will be remembered that the late Prof. 
W. K. Clifford gave up the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality in the same way, and by giving up Chris- 
tianity also lost the sense of existence which seems to 
grow out of our individual lives, and to be a part of 
our personality. The common belief of Christians in 
the resurrection of Christ had no weight with him. 
Prof. Stokes commands attention for his views because 
of his eminence as a scientist. His thought upon the 
mystery of existence is entitled to respectful consid- 
eration. It is the fruit of his combined study of the 
metaphysics of existence, and the facts of the Christian 
religion, and his statement attracts attention because 
it is believed to be the opinion of a man who tries to 
act without prejudice, in a statement of fact. It is 
not alittle remarkable that almost on the day when 
he presented his views to the public, the venerable 
Dr. Martineau published his treatise on The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, in which he bends his whole 
strength to the task of affirming the consciousness of 
immortality as a part of our natural human intelligence, 
and as one of the marks by which we are capable of 
union with God. Not in order to reach this point, but 
on his way toward reaching it, he denies the authen- 
ticity of the resurrection of Christ, and makes out that 
his work and mission were strictly and entirely the 
fruit of the highest human consciousness. In his 
Study of Religion he accepts the validity of the testi- 
mony of philosophy to the immortality of the soul, but 
can assign no reality to the resurrection of Christ, on 
which the substance of Christian doctrine depends. 
He is at the moment the man whose inte!lectual survey 
has been of the largest and the freest sort. He stands 
in the thoughtful sphere of philosophical and religious 
inquiry where Prof. Stokes stands in the field of 
scientific inquiry. ‘The one man is at the antipodes of 
the other respecting the basis of this belief in the cer- 
tainty of future existence. Dr. Martineau falls back 
upon the personal consciousness for the belief in the 
immortality of his soul, and Prof. Stokes holds that the 
personal identity which survives death is chiefly due 
to the persistence of personal energy, which death can- 
not take away, and which in the resurrection of Christ 
is seen to have maintained itself as distinctly beyond 
the grave as it did in this life. Professor Stokes 
broadens the whole question of personal identity by 
asserting the persistence of self-consciousness, and by 
assenting to the belief in the resurrection of Christ; 
but in his desire to reach a statement that shall have 
scientific accuracy and yet be true to all the facts of 
consciousness, he does not clear up the subject to our 
satisfaction any more than to his own. His lecture 
has arrested attention, especially in connection with 
Dr. Martineau’s denial ef supernatural authority to 
Christ, as an honest attempt to deal with the whole 
question of personal identity and immortality, in the 
spirit of a larger interpretation. It is claimed that he 
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is simply repeating the views of St. Athanasius, who 
attributes the prospect of endless existerice for saved 
men, as well as eternal happiness, to the incarnation 
of the Word, and not to any natural endowment of 
immortality. He does this, but he also does more. 
He puts an emphasis upon the inward consciousness 
of men and upon the fitness of the whole body of 
Christian doctrine to their personal needs, in which 
the resurrection finds its natural place; and there is in 
his statement, if not an explanation of the terms of 
our personal identity in the future life, something like 
a reasonable affirmation of all the way in which Chris- 
tianity is made the complement of the highest outgoings 
of personal life. Prof. Stokes seems to have endeavored 
to find out such a solution of the facts concerning per- 
sonal existence as would give him a better scientific 
hold upon the spiritual facts. No one will question 
the integrity of Dr. Martineau or of Sir George Stokes, 
but it is one of the most astonishing indications of the 
way in’ which strong men are moving, that Dr. Marti- 
neau should give up the belief in the resurrection of 
Christ, and content himself with the acceptance of the 
belief in natural immortality, while his distinguished 
contemporary is moving distinctly and decidedly into the 
Christian field for the support of the views which he 
is compelled consistently to hold as a man of science. 
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Differing Views of the Devil—The Cornhill Magazine 

It would be a curious, perhaps not quite unprofita- 
ble, piece of work to take the different conceptions of 
the devil which from time to time have arisen in the 
mind of Christendom and range them side by side. 
But it would be a task almost endless if undertaken 
in any detail, and a glance at two or three representa- 
tive fiends is all that can here be accomplished. The 
Lucifer of Dante, the Satan of Milton, and the Me- 
phistopheles of Goethe, with certain broad marks of 
resemblance, differ not only according to the imagina- 
tion of their respective creators, but according to the 
age in which their creators lived. They are the devils 
of their age, and they are the devils of their poets. 
Each is the natural outcome of the age in which he 
was produced, and the characte: of each bears a certain 
likeness to the character of the man that produced 
him. The three poets themselves, like their fiends, 
have certain points of resemblance as well as a great 
many points of dissimilarity. But the resemblance is 
mainly external; the dissimilarity internal. They were, 
all highly educated; they were all connected with state 
affairs; they all lived in ages of transition, and two, at 
least, of them were ungratefully treated by the coun- 
tries which they served. Even their externals were not 
without some effect upon their fiends; they are the 
fiends of learned men, and both Satan and Mephisto- 
pheles are the fiends of men versed in the ways of the 
political world. Satan is more or less a politician 
throughout the Paradise Lost, and Mephistopheles 
is very distinctly one in the second part of Faust. 
One fact, however, while considering the three fiends, 
must always be borne in mind—that Dante and Milton 
believed in their devils and Goethe did not believe in 
his. So the fiends of the two former poets are far 
more earnest than is the fiend of the latter. Satan and 
Mephistopheles are the respective heroes of Paradise 
Lost and Faust, but Lucifer can hardly be said to 
‘be the hero of the Inferno; and yet, though he fills 
an actual space so small in that poem, we feel his 
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spirit through it all. When we see him as Dante saw 
him, huge, unspeakably brutal, covered with his shaggy 
fell of coarse hair, tri-faced, champing three wretches 
in his foam-dropping mouths, and flapping the icy 
wind from his great bat’s wings, we feel that this is the 
presence that pervades hell and that we have been 
travelling to this hideous figure as to a necessary and 
natural goal. Brutality and pitiless callousness are 
the characteristics of the Inferno; its punishments, 
which are physical, are brutal and filthy, many of them 
not without a certain grotesqueness: its atmosphere is 
thick and stifling. But there is no mystery in it; no 
sense of anything hidden or unseen; it is all plain, 
measured, limited like the monster that rules it, And 
this is not the least horror of it: it is so cruel, yet so 
mean; its sordidness, its brutal power, is so sharply 
evident. That this devil was capable of intense ex- 
ultation as well as of intense frerceness we learn from a 
verse in the “Paradise”: “The rebel who once fell 
from heaven, in hell rejoices.” He is a fiend abomina- 
ble in mind as in body, his frame is less hideous, if 
possible, than the spirit which animates it; we discern 


in him no redeeming quality. Yet he is' the only fiend . 


really possible to the age and conceivable’ by it, as he 
is the fiend most natural to the peculiar’ genius of 
Dante. It was a cruel age, a limited age, an’ age very 
slightly removed from barbarism; its conceptiorts, when 
, they were not childish, were coarse and brutal; The 
popular ideas of God were strictly anthropomorphic; 
the notions of the devil perfectly materialistic. Dante 
lived at the very turning point of this age; change was 
in the atmosphere, a great mind-wave was beginning to 
gather force. The questioning of the old order had. 
commenced with Abelard; the result of that question~ 
ing was now distinctly felt, and men were arising here 
_and there who were working each in his own way for 
the civilization of mankind, though as yet that civiliza- 
tion and true awakening was very far away indeed. 
Roger Bacon, Aquinas, Giotto, Petrarch were contem- 
poraries with Dante. Yet this very awakening, this 
spirit of change, lent for a time a greater vividness and 
intensity to the age. The Divine Comedy, though it 
has that in it which is for all time, is the riatural off-, 
Spring of its age. Its hell is intensely real and intensely 
,ctucl. We can see it before us, circle after circle,| 
, Clearly defined; we can almost tell its measurements,, 
as we Can quite tell the measurements of its monarch.«; 
It is full of agony, but its agony is bodily paim from. 
physical torture. So, Lucifer, though the mediz- 
,val fiend, has something not medieval in a certaim 
‘ gigantic force wnd massiveness: he is greater than the: 
““= stand near him; far greater than any of. 
Titans wee sls of Malebolge. Something of a 
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ruined, retaining much of his fotrié beauty, and al- 
most all his former power, though now diabolized, is a 
more fearful as well as a more réal being than the devil 
hideous and semi-bestial. Miltof’ was afi admirer of 
Dante, and in some points displays a liketess to the 
earlier poets in his descriptions of hell, but Satan is the 
fiend of his age, just as Lucifer was of his. In Satan, 
as in Milton, we see a curious mingling of aristocratic 
and democratic sentiment. Through his speeches 
there runs a scarcely veiled contempt, not alone for the 
submissive angels, but for the rank and file of those 
who have fallen with him: these are the common hetd 
by whom he will not be judged, and with whom lke 
does not care to be. But he will be faithful to them, 
he has seduced them, and now he will not, under any 
circumstances, desert them. He is indeed superior to 
them, but it is by sheer power and intellect; and all his 
infernal aristocracy owe their positiom to their own 
individual merit. Dante’s devil is a hideous: and cruel 
fiend for whom we have almost nothing but horror or 
disgust, but Miltoré displays an undoubted, if distorted 
nobility. More than Satan, more tham Lucifer, Me- 
phistopheles is the fiend of his age. He is: the expres- 
sion of a certain spirit of the modern world, cynical, 
couriting mere selfishriess the basis: of all thought and 
action; a Nihilist, but a passive one,not having belief 
enough in humanity to» be an active: one, contenting 
himself with scoffing at the weaknesses and vices a& man, 
too indifferent and too negative in his nature ‘% rail 
at them. He finds “ notiting good on:earth eterrally,” 
and has ito hope of ever finding anything good. He 
hardly believes in himself—he certainly does.not-take 
himself seriously. As devil he never actively tempts 
or attacks man, he simply plays upom man’s: foibles 
and weaknesses, and even tat more for his own:amuse- 
ment than for any other purpose; he: is satisfied’ te let 
man drift, just as he is satisfied to tet things: happen. 
Happily, however, there is another arat'deeperspirtt in 
the world than that of Mephistopfieles, as: Goethe 
acknowledges: by the failure of the fiend with Faust. 
Of the existence of this spirit Mephastopheles- hiraself 
appears dimly comscious; at times: the “Something 
of this clumsy world” puzales and irritates: him; he 
; perceives that: this Somethimg is set in opposition to 
‘his Naught and, breaking forth in a thousand germs, 
continually denies his denial! But this uneasy con- 
sciousness is momentary; the fiend’ may be irritated or 
puzzled into a passing fit of earnesimess, yet he almost 
immediately reassumes his. mocking,. indifferent atti- 
tude. Yet amid all the unlikeness of the three fiends 
we detect one uniting resemblance. Ia Lucifer, the 
fiend of the: age when physical force was chief ruler, 
we have the: embodiment of brute: force; in Satan, the 
creature of atime when mind’ was asserting mself and 
when fron nobler ideas of a present and ever-living 
God all spiritual conceptions were taking higher forms, 
we see foree' and intellect fairly mingled in an impres- 
sive personality; in Mephistopheles physieal force is 
{ evaporated and intellect is everything; the very person 
of the fiend is merely a2 vehicle for his intellect. But 
the three have this in common, hopelessness; in a dif- 
ferent form in each, but equally apparent in all; in 
Lucifer, sullen, savage despair; in Satan, a vain, and 
known to be vain, struggle against an Almighty power; 
in Mephistopheles, the utter pessimism of material- 
ism. This unites them, this makes them fiends, for 
hopelessness, is the distinct mark of the devil-nature. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





The Finest Toilet Accessories—New York Tribune 

The French and English people still lead the world 
in the manufacture of perfumes, but Americans are 
learning to appreciate the home manufactures. The 
French excel in all toilet preparations, though the best 
cologne in the world is made in America. Many retail 
druggists in this country make their own cologne, and 
get quite alocal reputation. The delicious No. 6 cologne 
made by Caswell & Massey commands a higher price 
($3 a quart) than the famous German cologne of 
Johann Maria Farina, which is $2.50. Atwood’s cologne 
is well known to New York people. Colgate also makes 
a good cologne. Guerlain, of Paris, makes a Russian 
and an Imperial cologne, which alone would have made 
his name known. Coudray, Lubin, and Le Grand are 
all cologne-makers, though the house of Lubin is more 
famous for extracts, for the handkerchief, and soaps; 
Coudray, for sachet powders and soaps, and Le Grand 
for those fine, colorless essences and extracts which do 
not stain the clothing, and for solidified perfumes. There 
is no essential difference between a fine toilet water 
and a cologne. There is just now a fashionable de- 
mand for fine French toilet waters, especially for violet, 
heliotrope, and lily of the valley, waters. Lubin makes 
a most delicious violet water; this, and the firm’s ex- 
tract of wood-violets are enough, it is thought, to estab- 
lish the reputation of a perfumer. The firm of Hou- 
bigant, the oldest manufacturer of perfumes in Paris, 
dating their business back to early in 1700, prepare a 
famous toilet water known as “Eau de Houbigant.” 
Le Grand, who, after Lubin, is probably the largest 
manufacturer of perfumes in Paris, distils a famous 
lavender water from the natural flowers, which is the 
standard of excellence. The amber and distilled la- 
vender waters made by Coudray are also excellent. 
There is a toilet vinegar made by the Société Hy- 
gienique of Paris which is peculiarly refreshing. It is 
more pungent in odor than a toilet water and is hygi- 
enic and deodorizing in effect. Such a fine toilet 
vinegar is often soothing to an invalid, who cannot 
endure any other perfume. Jean Vincent Bulley also 
makes an excellent toilet vinegar. The standard 
toilet salts, “the inexhaustible salt,” are put up by 
Osborne, Bauer & Cheeseman, whose reputation rests 
on this one item for the toilet. The most popular ex- 
tracts for the handkerchief to-day, after Lubin’s “ wood 
violets,” is probably Le Grand’s “ violettes du Czar” or 
Houbigant’s “violets of San Remo.” Le Grand also 
puts up a delicious white essence of heliotrope, one of 
Parma violets and one of Oriza lily; these colorless 
essences do not stain as Lubin’s extracts so often do. 
The English firm of Piesse & Lubin are chiefly known 
for their extracts of opoponax and of frangipanni, 
while the “ Ess. bouquet” of Bayley & Co., of London, 
has also a world-wide reputation. All the extracts of 
the Société Hygienique may safely be recommended. 
The essences “Brisa de las Pampas,” of Persian 
lilies, and opoponax made by Pinaud, of Paris, are 
famous perfumes. L. T. Rivers & Co., of Paris, are 
known as perfumers chiefly because of their delicious 
“lait d’iris” and extract of corylopsis. Gosnell’s ex- 
tract of cherry-blossoms is in demand, and the new ex- 
tract of “crab-apple blossoms” put up by the Crown 


Perfumery Company of London, which is as delicate as, 
and more lasting than, violets, is just at present a fash- 
ionable perfume. “ Invigorating Lavender Salts” and 
crab-apple blossom soap are prepared by the same 
company. Prominent among American manufacturers 
of perfumes are Ladd & Coffin, who prepare “ Edenia” 
(the Lundborg Perfumery Company). Lazell, Dalley 
& Co. are becoming known as the makers of some un- 
commonly good perfumes, and of a violet toilet water 
which ranks with, if not above, the best of the foreign 
ones. It has the rare virtue of retaining its delicate 
freshness of odor upon the skin as long as the least 
whiff remains. Many toilet waters, when added to the 
water in the bath, are delicious to inhale while being 
poured out, but leave on the flesh a rank odor which 
is far from agreeable. The most famous French sachet 
powders are those made by Coudray. There is more 
violet powder sold than all other sachet powders put 
together. Heliotrope is next to violet in popularity, 
and after that comes white rose and jockey club. In 
the original packages, Coudray’s powders come in no 
smaller size than a quarterof a pound. Violet powder 
is not a lasting perfume, but may be improved in 
fragrance, and made more lasting by adding to it one 
half its bulk of orrisroot powder. This is an excellent 
sachet for the linen closet, and is considerably less ex- 
pensive than pure violet powder. Le Grand, of Paris, 
is putting up solidified perfumes in pencil form, which 
are inclosed in metal cases, and in the form of sachets 
for the linen or for the bodice. By rubbing this solid- 
ified odor across any object, it may be easily per- 
fumed without dampening it. In this way lace, ribbons, 
gloves, and stationery may quickly take the fragrance 
of flowers. Lubin, Coudray, and Pinaud, of Paris, are 
the most famous manufacturers of French soaps. 
Lubin’s violet and other soaps need no recommendation. 
Coudray and Pinaud both make delightful lettuce soaps 
—one which is just now among the most popular of fine 
perfumed soaps. Pinaud’s “Brisa de las Pampas,” a 
soap of charming fragrance, which retains that fragrance 
till the last bit is used, is a specialty of this house, 
which also makes a delicious “Savon violettes de 
Parme.” All Coudray’s soaps may be safely recom- 
mended. The pure white soaps made by Le Grand, 
scented with violet, heliotrope, or tea-rose, are in de- 
mand by refined people, who like a delicate perfumed 
soap of exquisite purity. The spermaceti and “ Ess. 
bouquet” soaps of Bayley & Co. are much liked. 
William Rieger puts up a transparent crystal,soap, and 
Calvert, of Manchester, England, a carbolic toilet soap, 
which is recommended for its hygienic qualities. 
Pears’ soap is good. There are many famous Parisian 
manufacturers of toilet powders which are guaranteed 
to be pure rice, without the addition of bismuth. 
The Simon powder is put up in white and pink, and in 
“jaune” or “ Rachel” tints for brunettes, as was the 
famous tragedienne, who first ordered a “yellow” 
powder. Le Grand’s toilet powder, numbered “ 290,” 
is an exquisitely pure, fine toilet powder. A. Rowland & 
Sons, and Saunders are the’ best-known English manu- 
facturers of powders. A. Rowland & Sons are an old 
firm, and still manufacture the Macassar oil, which 
Byron made famous by a single rhyme, and which gave 
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the name of anti-macassar to the chair tidy in England. 
Piesse & Lubin, of London, put up a powder for the 
complexion, prepared of pistachio nuts, which is finer 
than almond meal for bathing and toilet purposes. L. 
T. Rivers & Co. are the most famous makers in Paris 
of “ Ongaline,” the paste used by manicures for polish- 
ing the nails, though a great many perfumers make 
something of this kind. The “Créme de Simon” 
is the most famous French cream for allaying irritation 
of the skin, chafed hands, or sunburn. Parisian ladies 
sometimes use it in the bath. Patey’s cold cream, and 
Lloyd’s cold cream, which come in tubes, are the best 
English preparations of this kind. Lloyd also puts up 
for gentlemen’s use a convenient shaving-mixture in 
artists’ tubes. There are many hair tonics prepared in 
Paris, but the “eau de quinine” and “the extract 
vegetal,” which come in a variety of odors and are made 
by Pinaud, of Paris, are more in demand than other 
French or English preparations. A famous brand of 
bay rum is put up especially for Park & Tilford at 
Porto Rico and bears their name. The most famous 
French dentifrice is probably Dr. Pierre’s. The best- 
known English pastes are Gosnell’s and Jewsbury & 
Brown’s Oriental paste. Remember that powdered 
chalk is the basis of most tooth-powders, is cheaper, 
and, though not perfumed, is an excellent thing to use. 





Harmony of Colors in Dress—C, A. White—Household Mo. 


Among primitive nations who are more natural, 
younger and more under the sway of feeling, the man 
is almost as fond of color as the woman. The savage, 
finding himself, doubtless, too much of one color, seeks 
to embellish himself by tattooing; the cazique makes 
himself a head-dress with feathers of brilliant tints; the 
Moor, the negro, the Arab, and the Indian deck them- 
selves with starry hues. But wherever civilization be- 
comes intricate, and develops, man abandons color to 
woman, and in the present day is dressed in sombre 
colors; but women will never renounce the means of 
pleasing which color gives them. Although the shades 
of hair and skin are extremely varied, we may reduce 
these shades to certain principal varieties, and say that 
the hair of woman is black, fair, red, chestnut or ash- 
colored. To these colors of hair correspond, ordinarily, 
certain varieties of complexion. It is rare that black 
hair goes with a white skin unless the hair itself is soft- 
ened down by the same cause that has whitened the 
skin, as we may remark in English and Irish whose 
freshness is preserved by the damps and fogs of their 
island. Both one and the other have hair and eyes of 
a brilliant but not dense black, which does not resem- 
ble the hair of the Italians or Spaniards. The real 
brunette has a dull, warm complexion, varying from 
yellow to olive, and the pupil of the eye stands out on 
a brilliantly white membrane. Nature is always in 
harmony with herself. The blonde beauty, she is in 
life what Rubens has represented her in his pictures, 
her flesh rosy, delicate and transparent, inclined to 
fairness. Chestnut hair matches wonderfully with the 
color of the complexion most common in Europe; its 
dulled and faint red is in perfect harmony with that 
yellow mingled with half tones of blue-gray and rose 
color, which is the usual tint of the skin. Red and 
sandy hair agree with a white skin and a dazzling com- 
plexion, and the eyes of ruddy complexioned people 
are of a color bordering on chestnut. So each temper- 
ament has its own harmony ready to hand, or, at least, 
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ready prepared, and nothing remains for the artist but 
to render this harmony softer or more lively, to bring 
out that which is undecided, to set off what is inspired, 
to temper what is harsh, to bring into relief what will 
please, by subduing what would fail to give pleasure. 
These varieties of complexion and hair require, no 
doubt, varieties of color; nevertheless, there are some 
colors that go well with all physiognomies, such as 
black, light gray, and pearl-gray, which, correctly speak- 
ing, are non-colors; and old oak, deep havana and 
mushroom brown, because they are warm in the shade 
and cold in the light. To set off to advantage the 
freshness of a blonde, or the fairness of a red-haired 
woman, it is a soft and deep black that is wanted, the 
black of avelvet for a brunette; black would be fright- 
fully melancholy; in fact, it would be mourning, if it 
were dull and uncolored by something glossy, such as 
satin or silk, or even by failie, or softened like the 
black of velvet by rich reflection. If black gives fair- 
ness to a brunette by contrast, white produces the same 
effect by throwing out a light which irradiates all that 
comes within its range. Light gray, which is only a 
softened white, produces a similar effect, provided it 
have a lustrous surface, and throws out reflections. 
Ordinarily speaking,-yellow and red suit brunettes, and 
blue suits blondes; but it is subject to numerous ex- 
ceptions in practice, for there are many tints in the 
complexions both of brunettes and blondes, and it is 
precisely the art that now occupies our attention which 
deals with delicate admixtures and shades of color. 
Knowing the law of the simultaneous contrast and 
optical blending of colors, the effect of white and black 
in a show of colors, the property that red possesses of 
surrounding itself with a halo of green, yellow with a 
halo of violet, and blue with a halo of orange, and vice 
versa; that is to say, the property which each color 
possesses of projecting its complementary color on the 
surrounding space, being cognizant of these laws, and 
knowing what light will illuminate his work, whether 
sun or gas, morning or evening, the artist may, at his 
pleasure, strengthen or soften, bring into prominence 
or subdue the natural coloring of the person he wishes 
to adorn, by the introduction of foreign colors into his 
decoration. If we have to deal with a brunette with 
slightly jaded features, or a brunette whose skin is 
comparatively fair and eyes of black, we must no longer 
make use of striking and decided colors. Here, on 
the contrary, soft colors should be employed, especially 
pale blue, because that is the shade which approaches 
nearest to white without having its rawness. It is the 
same with blondes. If the hair of a blonde be golden 
or red, it ought, without doubt, to be accompanied 
by its complementary color; a dark violet velvet 
bonnet, a tuft of violets in the hair, a deep lilac 
dress, will go with it marvellously well. There is an- 
other color which suits all shades of red hair—green of 
a medium intensity. If the complexion of the blonde 
be delicate and fresh, an orange, turkey, or ruby-red 
will set off the freshness and delicacy partly by similar- 
ity, partly by contrast. Red, then, is not exclusively 
for brunettes, for it plays a part also in the dress of fair 
beauties. We may say the same of yellow, which we 
have seen look well on some blondes. But in this case 
the yellow ought to match in hue the lightest shade of 
the hair, and it must be heightened by a color that 
contrasts well with it. Let us now try to find out what 
colors will match chestnut or ash-colored hair and the 
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complexions that correspond with them. Women who 
are placed, so to speak, in the half-shades of color, 
may wear either what suits brunettes or blondes, pro- 
vided the tones of their dress and ornaments be sub- 
dued in proportion to the degree of warmth in their 
complexion. Pure yellow or deep red would ill suit 
chestnut hair, even if dark; but half-tints, such as pale 
yellow, maize, deep yellow, turquoise-blue, and hazy 
blue would harmonize well with the neutral character 
of their natural colors. Light chestnut admits of the 
colors suitable to fair hair, but with a little less decid- 
edness in the tint. As to those who have ash-colored 
hair and skin in keeping with it, eyes blue or sea-green, 
their delicate and extreme softness calls for half-warm 
tints, with suggestions of neutral gray or slashings of 
pale-blue. Black velvet gives them fairness without 
detracting from the distinction and delicacy which are 
the characteristics of their complexion, and pearls form 
in their ornaments a happy consonance, provided their 
cold color is relieved by one that is decided, tastefully 
used and concentrated within a small space, such as a 
polished but uncut garnet, a ruby, or a trinket of gold. 





The Religion of Cleanliness—From the New York Herald 

The religion of cleanliness is certainly approved by 
the fashionable woman of to-day, if her attendance at 
the Russian bath may be taken as an evidence of faith. 
The smart girl gets up on Sunday morning about 8: 30 
o’clock, has a cup of coffee, puts on her tailor-made 
frock and round hat, and, accompanied by her maid 
starts for the bath, reaching it a little after 9 o'clock. 
The duty of her maid consists simply in dressing her, 
for from the minute she is attired in the artistic sheet 
she becomes the property of her favorite rubber. 
By the time she is in the steam-room, a bed formed of 
blankets has been arranged on one of the marble 
shelves, and Mademoiselle stretches herself out there, 
throws aside her protecting sheet and lets the vapor 
meander over her, opening the pores of her skin and 
making her feel delighted with her own flesh. She stays 
in this position about twenty-five minutes, the rubber 
coming to her to ask her if she wants the steam hotter 
or if she would like a glass of water. Mademoiselle 
glances at a group of English girls who have skins 
like alabaster and who, looked at from the standpoint 
of an artist of the nude, are handsome to the waist, but 
below that are badly shaped, their.ankles being heavy, 
their feet flat and their hips too small. Now it is time 
to be scrubbed and the rubber lifts my young lady as 
if she were a baby; she’s stretched out on the marble 
slab, scrubbed with soap and hot water from her head 
to her heels until her skin is tingling and glowing and 
she feels as if she could challenge John L. Sullivan. A 
lemon is cut in half and used in place of soap or cloth 
about the neck and under the chin where the dark furs 
worn in the winter may have left a mark. Mademoi- 
selle stands under the shower, which begins to run 
hot, and gradually grows as cold as that in the tank, 
Flushed and excited she is quickly rushed into the 
room where the needle spray is, and it is made to play 
on her bust, neck and arms. Red as a lobster, made- 
moiselle stands on the scales and tips them at 131 
pounds and then she is rubbed down dry, taken in and 
put ona couch, after which she is given a thorough 
massage with alcohol. This is the rubber’s chance to 
talk to her, and this is what she says: “I will tell you 
what the gentlemen think of a lady’s figure. You see, 
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my husband is a rubber, and I just got him to ask one 
of the really gay men about town what he considered 
a beautiful figure, and this is what he said: ‘A woman 
who is very large is not artistic. The figure that is the 
most pleasing is slight, but not bony; the feet, ankles 
and bust must be small; the calves, thighs and hips 
large, well-formed and firm; the neck full, the head 
small and set well on the shoulders, while the arms 
must be well-shaped and tapering to the hands.’ He 
asked him then which he thought gentlemen liked best, 
blondes or brunettes? And he said: ‘ Natural blondes 
always; a blonde is more intellectual and knows better 
how to please a man: she is less affectionate; but she 
doesn’t weary him to death; statistics prove that more 
brunettes marry than blondes, but experience proves 
that men are not always fondest of their wives.’” 





The Décolleté in Modern Life—Eliz. S. Phelps—Forum 

A good lady of Puritan training (but, let it be added, 
of thorough education and generous culture) took a 
trip abroad in middle life under circumstances which 
required her to chaperon some young friends to the 
French opera. She was the object of infinite badinage 
when it was discovered that during the performance of 
the ballet she always shut her eyes. A prominent lit- 
erary man, himself used to the world and the ways 
thereof, said recently: “In my humble opinion, the 
ideal of propriety held by what is called society has 
absolutely no relation to the moral sense. To take a 
point: when I see the ease, nay, the eagerness, with 
which our young girls attend and seem to prefer those 
plays where the ballet is enough to make any gentle- 
man uncomfortable, I am confused. What does it 
mean?” What does it mean, indeed? Is the sense 
of modesty declining among our women? The writer 
is no crusader against the theatre, though not a fre- 
quenter of it, but has personally often shared the 
editor’s wince at the attitude of the present race of 
young ladies toward the indelicacies of the stage. 
There is a sang froid, an ease in the presence of atro- 
cious scenes, which is amazing. The dropped eyelid, 
the mounting blush, the protest of maiden modesty 
against sights and suggestions from which any pure girl 
ought to revolt—when do we see these signs of out- 
raged womanly nature? Admitting all that we must 
or should of the usefulness of a refined and a cleanly 
drama, and doing full justice to its best possible and 
best actual facts, nevertheless it remains undisputed 
that very good people encourage very bad things in our 
theatre and opera. Our stage, to-day, exhibits moral 
monstrosity to the edge of abomination. No one 
denies this, any more than we deny the intellectual 
stimulus of Booth’s “ Hamlet,” or the moral usefulness 
of Mrs. Vincent in the Boston Museum. The power 
of Irving, the purity of Modjeska, the wit of Gilbert- 
Sullivan, do not deter the popular playwright from in- 
nuendoes which disgrace his play, or prevent the spec- 
tacular danseuse from indulging the public taste with 
indecencies which no matron ought to witness; while 
the fathers of our girls pay two dollars and a half a 
seat for the privilege of exposing their daughters to 
sights which ought to be suppressed under the law pro- 
hibiting the exhibition of obscene pictures. There is 
an indescribable expression of the eye—every fine ob- 
server knows it—which distinguishes a modest girl from 
a matron. Look for it in the eyes of our girls to-day. 
It is missing so often, it is replaced by another so un- 
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welcome, so worldly-wise, so unpleasantly experienced, 
that we shrink with a sense of having lost the most 
precious thing in girlhood. It is not our purpose to 
prove here that the lax theatrical view of life is largely 
responsible for this, but only to ask, by the way, how 
far it may be responsible. Better, like the Puritan 
lady, to shut the eyes when the ballet comes. Better 
a simple, serious, unworldly ignorance of the low and 
vicious coming in the name of the high and cultured. 
Better, a thousand-fold, the instinct of modesty which 
cannot see a coarse sight, than the cool, indifferent, 
ungirllike familiarity with criminal suggestions which is 
now the fashion among us. Let it be said that the 
theatre has always existed, has always deserved moral 
stricture, and has always been frequented by refined 
women. What’ then? Suppose it were said that the 
advance in moral refinement is too great, or ought to 
be too great, to justify the rudeness of the past, and 
that our women ought to be the first to feel the uplift- 
ing standard, and our young girls the first to illustrate 
it. If they are not, why are they not? Probably the 
influence of the spectacular stage in coarsening the 
delicate instincts is more than shared by some of the 
social customs of our homes. ‘Take, for instance, the 
promiscuous dances favored by what we call society. 
One need not be a Quaker or a Puritan, a hermit or a 
devotee, to turn with disgust and distrust from offenses 
against a refined taste accepted by dancing people as 
evidences of it. When all is said that may be—and 
much can be said—of the beauty, of the innocence, 
of the pure delights afforded to irreproachable people 
by our dancing customs, enough remains in the illus- 
trations offered by the liberties of the ball-room to 
startle any disinterested observer. Any fashion which 
gives to a roué the right to clasp a pure woman in his 
arms and hold her for the length of an intoxicating 
piece of music, is below moral defense. I firmly be- 
lieve that the time will come when our present license 
in this respect will be regarded as we now regard the 
practices attending the worship of Aphrodite. It 
might be said that the nautch dance is modesty beside 
our waltz. Bluntly, to one who knows the facts behind 
our gayest social scenes, how far do we seem to have 
advanced beyond the Congo idea of a social entertain- 
ment? The groves of Ishtar were more frank about it. 
Let it be said that dancing has always existed, and has 
always been the subject of moral rebuke. But sup- 
pose it be said that moral ideas have reached a height, 
or ought to have reached it, where the more indeli- 
cate forms of what could easily be kept an innocent 
and exquisite amusement should not be tolerable; and 
let us ask, why do our refined men and women tolerate 
them? Let it be suggested again, how far is the con- 
tradiction between our dancing habits and the natural 
progress of delicacy responsible for other licenses which 
have crept into social preserves? ‘There was a time 
when well-bred society stigmatized those little personal 
liberties which brush the bloom from the heart, at least 
as earnestly as it would discourage the eating of peas 
with a knife, or the disposition to say “ Haow.” It is 
to be feared that the very excellent parents who com- 
pose our “select circles” have no more intelligent idea 
of the amusements affected by the “set” with whom 
their sons and daughters disport themselves, than they 
have of the entertainments of a factory holiday or a fire- 
men’s picnic. A lady reared in the traditions of high 
birth and gentle training of a generation ago, has a 
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certain exquisite innocence herself, like an ideal girl’s, 
which prevents her from appreciating the perils of her 
children. She who would have thought it a moral lapse 
to allow a young man, without right, to hold her hand; 
she whose lips were never touched by man until she 
gave them to her plighted lover, does not readily 
perceive or accept the conditions of a lowered 
moral standard. Is it not enough to be alady? Is 
not my girl the daughter of her mother? Read your 
girl’s eyes, you lovely lady of the Brahman birth and 
sweet soul. Question her. She may return you the 
clear, heavenly look of the heart of your own high 
youth, and Heaven bless her! Far be it from me to 
mutter and croak, as if a modest maid were an extinct 
curiosity. But, if she has passed from under your shel- 
ter and beyond your standards; if she has been what 
we call “gay”; if she has tossed a good deal in the 
foam of young people’s frolics; if she has had some 
mock of a chaperon, or none at all; if she has sat in 
the parlor alone till midnight with a young man once 
too often; if, in short, she has drifted on the current 
of existing social streams—question her; question her. 
A few weeks ago, I read through, for the first time in 
my life, one of those volumes which one does not care, 
after reading, to leave upon the centre table. The 
name and fame of the author, his well-known high 
moral standards, and the intense religious character 
which he is understood to cultivate—these beguiled 
me, and I did read. Here is the man who has been 
treated by literary critics as a second Christ, and who, 
despite certain slips in taste which we all recognize, 
has certainly moral motives of a very high and noble 
order. Here is he who has been boldly called the 
greatest novelist of this or any age or of any tongue. 
May we not trust Tolstoi, to the extent of one very 
small story published with what we cannot deny to be 
the highest moral aim? One would have thought so. 
But if his last volume be a fair specimen of what we 
are to expect of the genius, of the morality, of the 
modesty, of the true art of our times, may Heaven save 
us, and the author too! Silence upon him. Let him 
put his hand to his mouth, and his mouth in the dust, 
and stay there. Tolstoi’s chief mistake in the abomin- 
able little, true, coarse, well-meant, and ill-executed 
book, is one of art. He has overlooked the circum- 
stance that the novel is not a medical treatise. He 
has converted the pen of the story-writer into the probe 
of the physician. Tolstoi’s psychology is nothing but 
physiology. His unpardonable fault is one of literary 
taste. He lacks more than refinement; he lacks sim- 
ple human decency; and that is the beginning and end 
of the matter. If civilization implies a high degree of 
delicacy, if the lack of delicacy betokens the savage, 
and if we are falling behind our times in personal 
modesty, it is well to put the situation in a few of those 
blunt words which appeal to human pride. . Many a 
man or woman is kept virtuous from vanity. Our 
sense of superior delicacy, is, after all, a tremendous 
moral support. Many of us would rather be called 
criminal than coarse. To be known as unrefined is the 
pit of social degradation. Convince the half-nude 
waltzing woman that she is not a lady but a savage, 
and she will clothe herself and invent a new dance. 
Convince the writer of indelicate literature that he is 
not an artist but a savage, and he will burn his manu- 
scripts and discover a new literary fashion. Let us 
draw the lines clearly, and then, abide by them. So- 
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ciety always respects her own restrictions, no matter 
how she may treat those of a higher and truer life. 
Make it fashionable to be decent, and the day is won. 





Painting the Lily—New York Commercial Advertiser 

Shakespeare, in some rather well-known lines, hints 
that it is a refinement of superfluity to paint the lily; 
but, in spite of our greatest bard, ladies of all times 
have been in the habit of doing this thing, and the 
fact stands as a very sad commentary on feminine van- 
ity, and the fugitive character of those charms which 
are not of the mind, but of the person alone. Go back 
as far as history will carry you—in other words, go 
back to the Egyptians and the Hebrews, and you will 
find the use of cosmetics flourishing in their days to a 
degree unknown among us, or even among our great- 
grandmothers of the eighteenth century, when the art 
was at its zenith of favor. “ Egypt,” says De Quincey, 
who squeezed the juice of his information on this head 
from Hartmann’s thick-skinned range, “was famous 
for the fashion of painting the face from an early 
period. More ancient than the custom of beautifying the 
face generally was that of artificially imparting lustre 
to those particular orbs upon which the expression of 
the whole features depends—I mean the eyes, the lids 
and the brows of which were dyed with a black pig- 
ment called “koh!” (collyrium), mixed with a prepara- 
tion of vinegar and gall-apples, with oil of almonds, or 
even with costly gums and balsams. The stuff was ap- 
plied by the aid of a little metallic pencil (numbers of 
which, together with the bottles of “kohl,” have been 
unearthed from tombs at Thebes and elsewhere); and 
the effect of the black rim which it traced about the 
eyelid was “to throw a dark and majestic shadow over 
the eye; to give it a languishing and yet a lustrous ex- 
pression; to increase its apparent size, and to apply the 
force of contrast to the white of the eye.” The point 
aimed at by both Egyptian and Hebrew women in 
coloring the eyebrows was to curve them into a beauti- 
ful arch of brilliant ebony, and at the same time, to 
make the inner ends meet or flow into each other. It 
would seem as if the primary origin of this habit in the 
country of the Nile lay in the fact that the main com- 
ponent (kohl) is a powerful remedy in cases of oph- 
thalmia and inflammation of the eyes—to which com- 
plaints Egypt is, from local causes, peculiarly exposed. 
But this medicinal purpose was very quickly lost, and 
the Hebrews and the Greeks accepted the idea (and 
improved upon it, of course) merely as an aid to beauty. 
Greek ladies are commonly credited with extreme sim- 
plicity of dress and life. Unfortunately, researches will 
not bear out this belief—those researches, at least, 
which concern themselves with the social life of Greece 
in the days subsequent to Homer. Their dress appears 
simple, but it was the result of much study—it was a 
studied negligence, which the women (with a pre- 
science superior to that of modern women) knew would 
show off their figures to the best advantage. Then, 
in the matter of cosmetics, they made a complete mess 
of it; they whitened their foreheads, spread over their 
faces the hues of the lily intermingled with the bloom 
of the rose, dyed their eyebrows and fashioned them 
like arches, painted black the edges of the eyelids, 
rendered their eyes humid and bright by powder of 
lead ore, adorned themselves with false ringlets, changed 
the yellow into black, the black into auburn, gave a 
ruby tinge to their lips and blanched their teeth into 
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ivory. Who does not remember their saying on the 
subject of rouge? “She plants roses in her cheeks, 
which, like those of Locris, will bloom in an hour and 
fade in less.” Some of the preparations were suffi- 
ciently repulsive. For instance, the eyebrows were 
sometimes blackened by resin soot, and the eyelashes 
caused to lie regularly by a judicious administration of 
naphtha, or by a paste composed of glue and pounded 
marble. For the eyebrows, however, the regulation 
pigment was hopegramma, and that for the edges of 
the eyelids was stimmis, an oxide of antimony; while 
for the removal of freckles was used a compound of 
the flour of turnip-seed lupines, wheat, darnele and 
chickpeas, or a substance called adarces, found on 
reeds and the dry stalks of plants about the ponds and 
marshes of Cappadocia, and said to resemble congealed 
froth. The ladies of Rome carried the art of mending 
nature to a point far in advance of that attained by the 
Greeks. A Roman woman of quality of the time of 
Poppa and Agrippina left her bed about 11 o’clock 
and repaired straightway to her bath. After remaining 
there for some time, and being rubbed with pumice- 
stone, she emerged and passed into the hands of the 
cosmotes—slaves who possessed many secrets for pre- 
serving and beautifying the skin and complexion. The 
moment the mistress of the establishment left her bath 
a cataplasm was placed on her face. This was re- 
moved when the toilet began in earnest, and one slave 
bathed her face with a sponge steeped in asses’ milk. 
Then another (so, at least, says Pliny) endeavored to 
impart to the skin all possible delicacy and freshness 
by an application of the ashes of snails or of large ants 
burnt and bruised with salt, succeeded by honey in 
which the bees had been smothered, by the fat of a 
pullet mixed with onions, and, lastly, by the fat of a 
swan, which last had the virtue of removing wrinkles. 
After this another slave appeared, armed with a pair 
of pincers, with which she mercifully removed every 
superfluous hair, however minute, which she could dis- 
cover about her mistress’s face or neck. To this oper- 
ation succeeded that of the teeth, which were rubbed 
with grated pumice-stone or with marble-dust. Next 
came the eyelashes, eyebrows and the hair, which were 
painted and treated generally by another special class 
of slaves; and after this had been done, and the lips 
bespread with a red pomade, to impart to them a fin- 
ishing softness and bloom, the toilet was complete and 
the beauty surveyed herself in a mirror (an aid to re- 
flection differing somewhat from any of Coleridge’s) 
held up by the favorite attendant, who was allowed the 
privilege of kissing her. If all was well, the medicated 
eegis was put on her face again, and not taken off until 
the wearer went abroad or received visitors. The hus- 
band by this means seldom had the doubtful satisfac- 
tion of seeing his wife’s beautified visage, while at the 
same time he had the equally doubtful satisfaction of 
defraying the expense, which, for the articles and the 
slaves, individually and collectively, represented an 
enormous sum, such a sum, indeed, as would positively 
ruin many a wealthy modern husband. To say noth- 
ing of the rich dresses and valuable ornaments which 
the lady wore, or of the maintenance of a whole regi- 
ment of slaves for one particular duty, the mirrors of 
burnished gold and silver, in some instances six feet in 
height, cost a small fortune, and, of course, everything 
in the dressing-case was of the best and costliest quality; 
being usually of heavy silver, richly painted or engraved. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





The Dear Old Face—The Quiver 
I saw him in a dream again last night — 
The dear old face, the patient, rayless eyes, 
The well-known figure sitting in the light 
In the old chair—and it was no surprise. 
Nay, but my soul went out in one great cry 
Of wild rejoicing to behold him there, 
And at his feet I knelt convulsively, 
Fondied his hands, and stroked his soft, gray hair, 
“Father, dear father, is it really you ? 
Speak, ease the doubt that at my heart doth ache— 
Say that the hour is merciful and true, 
And the stern past a weary, long mistake!” 
One moment—just one moment—did it seem 
He smiled upon me; then my hope was o’er. 
But oh, thank God! if only in a dream 
I have beheld my life’s best friend once more. 
Endurance—From the New York Press 
How much the heart may bear, and yet not break! 
How much the flesh may suffer and not die! 
I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh, 
Death chooses his own time; till that is worn 
All evils may be borne. 
We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 
Whose edge seems searching for the quivering life; 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal 
That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This, also, can be borne. 
We see a sorrow rising in our way, 
And try to flee from the approaching ill, 
We seek some small escape—we weep and pray, 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are still— 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But think it must be borne. 
We wind our life about another life, 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own; 
Anon it faints and falls in deadly strife, 
Leaving us stunned, and stricken, and alone; 
But ah! we do not die with those we mourn: 
This, also, can be borne. 
Behold, we live through all things, famine, thirst, 
Bereavement, pain ; all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow ; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we cannot die, 
“hough we be sick, and tired, and faint, and worn; 
Lo! all things can be borne. 
Her Locket—Edward K. Cowing—Boston Transcript 
Only a tiny locket, yet 
I must confess my eyes are wet 
With brooding on my sorrow. 
A small enamelled trinket, still 
Its memories dear oppress my will 
And naught of hope can borrow. 
Although ’tis but a week to-day, 
The leaden length of hours pay 
No guerdon to my grieving ; 
While slow, remorseless, grasping Time 
Across my heart the icy rime 
Of his blown breath is leaving. 
From day to day her beauty grew— 
Her childhood years, alas! were few— 
How early she was taken! 
Now through each lonely, sleepless night, 
The thought recurs that, to my sight 
She never more will waken. 
An aching heart is prone to dwell 
Upon itself, its own bruised cell— 


My heart lies ’neath the clover. 

But one lone consolation sweet 

Now dwells within my soul’s retreat— 
Her sufferings are over. 


I know ’tis agony to find 
Our tender, proffered love declined, 
Our idol from us turning ; 
But keener far the pain to see, 
When love has bred necessity, 
Its life-lamp ceases burning. 


The Choice of a Man—F. P.—The Academy 
You've your choice, dear, and taken your stand— 
Wealth and fame might be won; in your hand 
The worid would have laid its richest prize, 

But you turned from the world. Do you now despise 
What it could have given? You are not great, 
But poor and unknown ; it is now too late. 


Ah! but I know what you szgh¢t have done— 
Have stained your soul ere the stake was won, 
Have lied, and cheated, and felt no shame, 

In the eager race for riches and fame. 

Though none may know it save you and I, 
You let the world and its pomp go by. 


I hold, my darling, you’re greater now, 
Unknown, unnoticed, than if your brow 

Were bound with laurel and bay, for you 
Have fought the fight, and tried, and true, 
You smile as you weigh the gain - ad the cost, 
My love you've kept, and the world you've lost. 


Twilight-Time—Gay Yule—Frank Leslie's Monthly 


When the sunset lights are fading in the west, 
And stars begin to gleam across the sky, 

The tender twilight brings me peace and rest, 
While, dear, to you my heart’s best longings fly. 


The miles that lie between us seem as naught; 
Your form comes gliding softly to my chair, 

And looking into mine with eyes love-fraught, 
Your fingers wander idly o’er my hair ; 


Your loving touch a benediction seems 
That calls my nobler, truer self to life ; 

I long to realize my manhood’s better dreams 
And be a worthier actor in the strife. 

With purifying love your dark eyes shine, 
The last light lingers on your dusky hair, 

And then you gently draw your hand from mine: 
I glance to where you knelt—you are not there. 


And so at twilight-time my thoughts of you 
Bridge over all the miles that intervene, 
And bring you to me ever good and true, 
With none to sever, naught to come between. 
Woman's Lot—Lily Tyner—N. Y. Mercury. 
What can a woman do 
When the world—her world—grows dark ? 
Where can a woman go? 
For what strange shore embark ? 
How shall she ease the slow, 
Strong ache of a heart pierced through ? 
Where can a woman go? 
What can a woman do? 


Men can ride away 
To some far battle-ground, 
And merge their fate in the fray, 
Till the old seems a lesser wound ; 
Dash through the tempest there, 
Swoon on the earth blood-wet, 
Till many a dead man’s stare 
Shall nerve them to forget! 
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What can a woman do? 
Nothing but walk her way, 
Wakeful the long nights through, 
Holding her peace by day. 
Patient, and still, and pale, 
Helpful at each demand— 
Maybe a child’s weak wail, 
Maybe a wrinkled hand. 


Save as her duties show, 
Save to be strong and true, 
Where can a woman go? 
What can a woman do ? 
The Angel Death—/J. Buckham— Congregationalist 
Strange, how we think of Death, 
The angel beloved of God, 
With his face like an asphodel flower, 
And his feet with nepenthe shod. 
Strange, how we turn and flee 
When he comes by the sunset way, 
Out of the valley of rest, 
Down through the purpling day! 
Why should we fear him so ? 
What doth the white one bear? 
Hearts-ease of Paradise, 
Lilies of purer air! 
Comes he so soft, so kind, 
Down from the singing sky—- 
Soft as a mother comes, 
Stirred by an infant’s cry. 
I Watt—Lee C. Harby— Times-Democrat 
My soul is sad ! 
The crimson roses fling 
Their glowing petals to the waiting earth, 
And all the tender southern breezes bring 
Delicious odors whith have had their birth 
Within the depths of starry jasmine bowers, 
Or been exhaled from pale magnolia flowers ; 
Yet, I am sad; he is not here! 


My soul is sad ! 

The birds trill out their song, 

Hid deep in fragrant shade of myrtle grove; 
The tiny brooklet as it speeds along 

Low murmurs to the grasses, of its love ! 
The floating clouds that sweep across the sky 
Embrace each other as they hurry by; 

ut I am sad—he is not here! 


My soul is sad! 
The east wind from the sea 
Is filled with flavor of the salt waves’ kiss— 
It stirs the branches of the willow tree 
And thrills its drooping stems with sudden bliss, 
Till every graceful leaf, with passion pale, 
Is quivering ‘neath the onslaught of the gale. 
Yet, I am sad; he is not here! 
My soul is sad! 
The sun with ardor bold 
Has slipped within the lily’s chalice white, 
Entrancéd lies upon her heart of gold, 
And warms her coldness with his amber light— 
Embraces, flushes, dazzles with his gleams 
Until she swoons beneath his glowing beams. 
Still I am sad—he is not here! 


My soul is sad! 

O bird, that sings so sweet, 

Canst thou not call my lover to my feet ? 
And east wind, as thou blowest soft and strong, 
Wilt thou not speed his tardy steps along ? 

O fragrance of the odorous jasmine flower, 

Upon his soul exert thy witching power, 
Intoxicate with sweets his every sense, 
Until they dream of many joys, intense 

As roses’ crimson, or as sunshine’s gold 

When hid within the lily’s spotless fold. 
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Ye clouds that mingle in the blue above, 
Teach to his heart the unity of love ; - 
Impress upon his soul the truth divine 
That love consents not to a thine nor mine, 
But each the other is and both are one; 
E’en when apart the tie is not undone, 
But strengthens with the pain of parting tears, 
And weakens not with distance nor with years. 


O brooklet, tune the ripple of thy song 

To tender words, and say the time is long 
Without his presence—that my heart is sore 
With separation, which I wish were o’er. 

Ye stars shine out—the evening waxeth late, 

And light him to my side—I wait, I wait! 


The Old Home—Good Housekeeping 
To-night 
I stood, a stranger, ’mid its quiet ways, 

And life seemed somewhat harder than of yore, 
A weary stretch of bare and toiling days. 

Dear heart, I vowed to see it never more, 
*Twas weakness, just a longing once to pass 
Athwart the meads, knee-deep in clover grass. 

To-night 
I passed from out its precincts dim and quaint, 

And all my heart grew full of yearning, dear, 
For those sweet days; I saddened was, and faint, 

Ay, as I have not been for many a year.- 
Clasp close my hand, beloved, in thine own, 

I thought of thee, ‘twas hard to pass alone. 
A Memory—Every Other Saturday 
A wail of a child at midnight, 
The chime of a minster bell, 
The sorrowful moan of a sorrowing soul, 
And the sound of a passing knell. 


An old worn book, on a corner shelf, 
And a spray of faded yew, 

A locket with hair all golden and fair, 
And a ribbon of faded blue. 


A needle-case, both empty and old, 
And a case with hidden spring, 
Wherein two golden watch-keys lie, 
A heart—and a wedding ring. 


I take the book from the corner shelf, 
And the ribbon of faded blue, 
And before me stands the form I loved, 
With hair of a golden hue. 


And I gaze so long in those earnest eyes, 
That my soul grows weak with pain, 

Then she fades away—and | gently lay 
The old book down again. 


I Shall Be Satisfied—London World 
After the toil and turmoil, 
And the anguish of trust belied 
After the burden of weary cares, 
Baffied longings, ungranted prayers; 
After the passion, and fever, and fret, 
After the aching of vain regret, 
After the hurry and heat of strife, 
The yearning and tossing that men call “ life” ; 
Faith that mocks, and fair hopes denied, 
I shall be satisfied. 


When the golden bow! is broken 

At the sunny fountain side ; 

When the turf lies green and cold above 

Wrong, and sorrow, and loss, and love ; 

When the great dumb walls of silence stand 

At the doors of the undiscovered land; 

When all we have left in our olden place 

Is an empty chair and a pictured face; 

When the prayer is prayed, and the sigh is sighed, 
I shall be satisfied. 
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THE MISSION TO PARIS—ESCAPE OF THE THREE* 





A tall servant, wearing a splendid suit of black 
and silver, and a stiff trencher-like ruff, ushered us into 
the presence—not of our friend, Louis de Pavannes— 
but of our mortal enemy the Vidame de Bezer’s. 

“Welcome, gentlemen!” he said, smiling in that 
goading way of his. “ Welcome to Paris, M. Anne!” 

There was a long silence. We stood glaring at him, 
and he smiled upon us—as a cat smiles. My first 
impulse—obeyed on the instant—was to stride to the 
Vidame’s side and grasp his arm. 

“What have you done?” I cried, my voice sound- 
ing hoarsely even in my own ears. “ What have you 
done with M. de Pavannes? Answer me!” 

He showed just a little more of his sharp white 
teeth, as he looked down at my face—a flushed and 
troubled face doubtless. “ Nothing—yet,” he replied 
very mildly. And he shook me off. 

“‘ Then,” I retorted, “ how do you come here?” 

He glanced at Croisette and shrugged his shoulders, 
» as if I had been a spoiled child. “M. Anne does not 
seem to understand,” he said with mock courtesy, 
“that I have the honor to welcome him to my house, 
the Hotel Bezers, Rue de Platriére.” 

“The Hotel Bezers! Rue de Platritre!” I cried 
confusedly. “But Blaise Buré told us that this was 
the Rue St. Antoine!” 

“Ah!” he replied as if slowly enlightened—the hy- 
pocrite! “Ah! I see!” and he smiled grimly. “So 
you have made the acquaintance of Blaise Buré, my 
excellent master of the horse! Worthy Blaise! In- 
deed, indeed, now I understand. And you thought, 
you whelps,” he continued, and as he spoke his tone 
changed strangely, and he fixed us suddenly with angry 
eyes, “to play a rubber with me! With me, you im- 
beciles! You thought ‘the wolf of Bezers’ could be 
hunted down like any hare! Then listen, and I will 
tell you the end of it. You are now in my house and 
absolutely at my mercy. I have twoscore men within 
call who would cut the throats of three babes at the 
breast, if I bade them! Ay,” he added, a wicked ex- 
ultation in his eyes, “they would, and like the job!” 

“ First, M. de Bezers, first,” I broke out fiercely, my 
words leaping ‘over one another in my haste, “a word 
with you! Let me tell you what I think of you! You 
are a treacherous hound, Vidame! A cur! a beast! 
And I spit upon you! Traitor and assassin!” I 
shouted, “is that not enough? Will nothing provoke 
you? If you call yourself a gentleman, draw!” 

He shook his head, still smiling, still unmoved. 

“T do not do my own dirty work,” he said quietly, 
“nor stint my footmen of their sport, boy.” 

“Very well!” I retorted. And with the words I 
drew my sword, and sprang as quick as lightning to 
the curtain by which he had entered. “ Very well, we 
will kill you first!” I cried wrathfully, my eye on his 





* From ‘The House of the Wolf.” By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans, Green & Co, Three young nobles, brothers, Anne, 
Croisette, and Marie de Caylus, of Caylus Castle, have followed 
Louis de Pavannes, lover of their cousin Kit, to Paris, to warn 
him of the Vidame de Bezers, his rival, who has threatened his life. 
By treachery, on arriving in Paris, they are guided to the house of 
their enemy. Croisette is seventeen, a year younger than Anne 
and Marie, the twins. The scene is on the night of August 24th, 
1572, the eve of the terrible massacre of St. Bartholemew. 


eye, and every savage passion in my breast aroused, 
“and take our chance with the lackeys afterward! 
Marie! Croisette!” I cried shrilly, “on him, lads!” 

But they did not answer! They did not move nor 
draw. For the moment indeed the man was in my 
power. My wrist was raised, and I had my point at 
his breast, I could have run him through by a single 
thrust. And I hated him. Oh, how I hated him! 
But he did not stir. Had he spoken, had he moved 
so much as an eyelid, or drawn back his foot, or laid 
his hand on his hilt, I should have killed him there. 
But he did not stir and I could not doit. My hand 
dropped. ‘“Cowards!” I cried, glancing bitterly from 
him to them—they had never failed me _ before. 
“Cowards!”’ I muttered, seeming to shrink into my- 
self as I said the word. And I flung my sword clatter- 
ing on the floor. 

“That is better!” he drawled quite unmoved, as if 
nothing more than words had passed. “It was what 
I was going to ask you todo. If the other young gen- 
tlemen will follow your example, I shall be obliged. 
Thank you. Thank you.” 

Croisette, and a minute Jater Marie, obeyed him to 
the letter! I could not understand it. I folded my 
arms and gave up the game in despair, and but for 
very shame I could have put my hands to my face and 
cried. He stood in the middle under the lamp, a head 
taller than the tallest of us; our master. And we 
stood round him trapped, beaten, for all the world like 
children. Oh, I could have cried! This was the end 
of our long ride, our aspirations, our knight-errantry! 

“Now perhaps you will listen to me,” he went on 
smoothly, “and hear what I am going to do. I shall 
keep you here, young gentlemen, until you can serve 
me by carrying to mademosielle, your cousin, some 
news of her betrothed. Oh,I shall not detain you 
long,” he added with an evil smile. “You have ar- 
rived in Paris at a fortunate moment. There is going 
to be a—well, there is a little scheme on foot appointed 
for to-night— singularly lucky you are!—for removing 
some objectionable people. That is all. You will 
hear shots, cries, perhaps screams. Take no notice. 
For M. de Pavannes,” he continued, his voice sinking, 
“IT think that by morning I shall be able to give you 
a—a more particular account of him to take to Cay- 
lus—to Mademosielle, you understand.” 

For a moment the mask was off. His face took a 
sombre brightness. He moistened his lips with his 
tongue as though he saw his vengeance worked out 
then and there, and were gloating over the picture. 

He recovered his composure very quickly, however; 
and turned carelessly toward the door. “If you will 
follow me,” he said, “I will see you disposed of. You 
may have to complain of your lodging to-night. But 
you shall not need to complain of your supper.” 

The room we entered was rather long than wide, 
hung with tapestry, and lighted by silver lamps. Rich 
plate, embossed, I afterward learned, by Cellini the 
Florentine—who died that year, I remember — and 
richer glass from Venice, with a crowd of meaner ves- 
sels filled with meats and drinks covered the table. 
But save a servant or two by the dresser, and an eccle- 
siastic at the far end of the table, the room was empty. 
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I felt so much disgust mingled with my anger that 
when Bezers by a gesture invited me to sit down, I 
drew back. “I will not eat with you,” I said sullenly. 

It did not occur to me that this would pierce the 
Vidame’s armor. Yeta dull red showed for an in- 
stant in his cheek, and he eyed me with a look that 
was not all ferocity, though the veins in his great tem- 
ples swelled. A moment, nevertheless, and he was 
himself again. “Armand,” he said quietly to the ser- 
vant, “these gentlemen will not sup with me. Lay for 
them at the other end.” 

Men are odd. The moment he gave way to me I 
repented of my words. It was almost with reluctance 
that I followed the servant to the lower part of the 
table. More than this, mingled with the hatred I felt 
for the Vidame, there was now a strange sentiment 
toward him—almost of admiration. We ate in silence. 

When we had finished, the Vidame rose. “Armand!” 
he cried, his face still dark, “take these gentlemen to 
their chamber. You understand?” 

We stiffly acknowledged his salute and followed the 
servant, going along a corridor and up a steep flight 
of stairs, and seeing enough by the way to be sure that 
resistance was hopeless. Doors opened silently as we 
passed, and grim fellows, in corselets and padded coats, 
peered out. The clank of arms and murmur of voices 
sounded continuously about us; and as we passed a 
window the jingle of bits, and the hollow clang of a 
restless hoof on the flags below, told us that the great 
house was for the time a fortress. 

After we passed up, I seemed to take no heed of 
anything or anybody until I was aroused by the grating 
of our jailer’s key in the lock, and became aware that 
he was gone, and that we were alone in a small room 
under the tiles. He had left the candle on the floor, 
and we three stood round it. Save for the long 
shadows we cast on the walls and two pallets hastily 
thrown down in one corner, the place was empty. I 
did not look much at it, and I would not look at the 
others. I flung myself oa one of the pallets and turned 
my face to the wall, despairing. 

I do not know how long I lay before I was awakened. 
It was Croisette’s hand on my shoulder, touching me 
with a quivering eagerness, which recalled me to the 
room. “Anne!” hecried. “Anne! Are youawake?” 

“ What is it?” I said, sitting up. 

*‘ Marie,” he began, “ has——” 

But there was no need for him to finish. I saw that 
Marie was standing at the far side of the room by the 
unglazed window; which, being in a sloping part of 
the roof, inclined slightly also. He had raised the 
shutter which closed it, and on his tip-toes was peering 
out. I looked sharply at Croisette. “Is there a gut- 
ter outside?” I whispered, beginning to tingle all 
over at the thought of escape. 

“No,” he answered in the same tone. “ But Marie 
says he can see a beam below, he thinks we can reach.” 

I sprang up, promptly displaced Marie, and looked 
out. “I see no beam,” I said. 

“Look below!” quoth Marie, stolidly. 

I did so, and then saw that fifteen or sixteen feet 
below there was a narrow beam which ran from our 
house to the opposite one. I shook my head. 

“We cannot get down to it,” I said, measuring the 
distance to the beam and the depth below it. 

“Marie says we can, with a short rope,” Croisette 
replied. His eyes were glistening with excitement. 
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“But we have no rope!” I retorted. I was dull— 
as usual, Marie made no answer. Surely he was the 
most stolid and silent of brothers. I turned to him. 
He was taking off his waistcoat and neckerchief. 

“Good!” I cried. I began tosee now. Off came 
our scarves and kerchiefs also, and fortunately they 
were of home make, long and strong. And Marie had 
a hank of four-ply yarn in his pocket as it turned out, 
and I had some stout new garters, and two or three 
yards of thin cord, which I had brought to mend the 
girths, if need should arise. In five minutes we had 
fastened them cunningly together. 

“T am the lightest,” said Croisette. 

“But Marie has the steadiest head,” I objected. 

“True, but he must come last, because whvever 
does so will have to let himself down.” 

I had not thought of that, and I nodded. As Marie 
was to come last, I would go first. My weight would 
best test the rope. And accordingly it was so decided. 

There was no time to be lost. At any moment we 
might be interrupted. So the plan was no sooner con- 
ceived than carried out. The rope was made fast to 
my left wrist. Then I mounted on Marie’s shoulders, 
and climbed—not without quavering—through the win- 
dow, as a bell was proclaiming midnight. 

All this I had done on the spur of the moment. But 
outside, hanging by my hands in the darkness, the 
strokes of the great bell in my ears, I had a moment 
in which to think. The sense of the vibrating depth 
below me, the airiness, the space and gloom around, 
frightened me. “Are you ready?” muttered Marie. 

“No! wait a minute!” I blurted out, clinging to the 
sill, and taking a last look at the bare room, and the 
two dark figures between me and the light. “No!” I 
added, hurriedly. “Croisette— boys, I called you 
cowards just now. I take it back! I did not mean it! 
That is all!” I gasped. “Let go!” 

A warm touch on my hand. Something like a sob. 

The next moment I felt myself sliding down the 
face of the house, down into the depth. The light 
shot up. My head turned giddily. I clung, oh, how 
I clung to that rope! MHalf-way down, the thought 
struck me that in case of accident those above might 
not be strong enough to pull me up again. But it was 
too late to think of that, and in another second my feet 
touched the beam. I breathed again. Softly, very 
gingerly, I made good my footing on the slender bridge, 
and, disengaging the rope, let it go. Then, not with- 
out another qualm, I sat down astride of the beam, 
and whistled in token of success. Success so far! 

It was a strange position, and I have often dreamed 
of it since. In the darkness about me Paris lay, to all 
seeming, asleep. How manymen were watching under 
those dimly-seen roofs, with arms in their hands? 
How many sat with murder at heart? How many 
were waking, who at dawn would sleep forever, or 
sleeping who would wake only at the knife’s edge. 
The Vidame’s hints, his open boasts, had pointed to 
something to happen before morning. I fancied, as 
I sat in the darkness astride of my beam, that I could 
see, closing the narrow vista of the street, the heavy 
mass of the Louvre; and that the murmur of voices 
and the tramp of men assembling came from its courts, 
with now and again the stealthy challenge of a sentry, 
the restrained voice of an officer. And unless I was 
mistaken, a furtive step, a subdued whisper were borne 
to me on every breeze, from every quarter. 
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I felt no more fear of it when Croisette joined me. 
We had our daggers, and that gave me some comfort. 
If we could once gain entrance to the house opposite, we 
had only to beg, or in the last resort force our way 
down-stairs and out, and then to hasten with what speed 
we might to Pavannes’ dwelling. Clearly it was a 
question of time only now; whether Bezers’ band or 
we should’ first reach it. And struck by this I whis- 
pered Marie to be quick. He seemed to be long, 

He scrambled down hand over hand at last, and then 
I saw that he had not lingered above for nothing. He 
had contrived after getting out of the window to let 
down the shutter. And more; he had at some risk 
lengthened our rope, and made a double line of it, so 
when he stood beside us, he took it by one end and 
disengaged it. Good, clever Marie. 

“ Bravo!” I said, clapping him on the back. 
they won’t know which way the birds have flown 

So there we all were, one of us, J confess, trembling. 
We slid easily enough along the beam to the opposite 
house. But once there in a row one behind the other 
with our faces to the wall, and the night air blowing 
slantwise—well I am nervous on a height and I gasped. 
The window was a good six feet above the beam. The 
casement was open, veiled by a thin curtain, and alas! 
protected by three stout horizontal bars. 

Yet we were bound to get up, and to get in; and I 
was preparing to rise to my feet on the giddy bridge 
as gingerly as I could, when Marie crawled quickly 
over us, and swung himself up to the narrow sill, much 
as I should mount a horse on the level. He held out 
his foot to me, and making an effort I reached the 
dizzy perch. Croisette for the time remained below. 

A narrow window-ledge sixty feet above the pave- 
ment, and three bars to cling to! My legs dangled 
airily, and the black chasm of the street seemed to 
For a moment I turned sick. I recov- 
I remembered that 
We could not 


“ Now 
! ” 


yawn for me. 
ered from that to feel desperate. 
go forward we must, bars or no bars. 
regain our old prison if we would. 

It was equally clear that we could not go forward if 
the inmates should object. On that narrow perch even 
Marie was helpless. The bars of the window were 
close together. A woman, a child, could disengage our 
hands, and then—I turned sick again. I thought of 
the cruel stones. I glued my face to the bars, and 
pushing aside a corner of the curtain, looked in. 

There was only one person in the room—a woman, 
who was moving about fully dressed, late as it was. 
The room was a mere attic. Yet the woman was richly 
dressed, though her silks and velvets were disordered. 
When she turned her face toward us—a wild, beauti- 
ful face, perplexed and tear-stained—I knew her in- 
stantly for a gentlewoman, and when she walked hastily 
to the door, and laid her hand upon it, and seemed to 
listen—when she shook the latch and dropped her 
hands in despair and went back to the hearth, I made 
another discovery. I knew at once, seeing her there, 
that we were likely but to change one prison for an- 
other. Was every house in Paris then a dungeon? 
And did each roof cover its tragedy? 

“Madame!” I said, softly, to attract her attention. 

She started violently, not knowing whence the sound 
came, and looked round, at the door first. Then she 
moved toward the window and with an affrighted ges- 
ture drew the curtain rapidly aside. 

Our eyes met. What if she screamed and aroused 
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the house? What, indeed?: “ Madame,” I said again, 
striving to reassure her by the softness of my voice, “we 
implore your help! Unless you assist us we are lost.” 

“You! Who are you?” she cried, glaring at us 
wildly, her hand to her head. Then she murmured 
to herself, “‘ Mon Dieu! what will become of me?” 

“We have been imprisoned in the housé opposite,” 
I hastened to explain, disjointedly. “And we have 
escaped. We cannot get back if we would. Unless 
you let us enter and give us shelter——”’ 

“We shall be dashed to pieces on the pavement,” 
supplied Marie, with perfect calmness—nay, with ap- 
parent, enjoyment.. 

“Let you in here?” she answered, starting back in 
new terror; “it is impossible.” 

She reminded me of our cousin, being, like her, pale 
and dark-haired. But though she was still beautiful, she 
was older than Kit, and lacked her pliant grace. I 
saw all this, and judging her nature, I spoke out of 
my despair. ‘“ Madame,” I said piteously, “we are 
only boys. Croisette! Come up!” Squeezing my- 
self still more tightly into my corner of the ledge, I 
made room for him between us. “See, madame,” I 
cried, craftily, “will you not have pity on three boys?” 

St. Croix’s boyish face and fair hair arrested her at- 
tention, as I had expected. Her expression grew 
softer, and she murmured, “ Poor boy!” 

I caught at the opportunity. “We do but seek a 
passage through your room,” I said fervently. Good 
heavens, what had we not at stake! What if she 
should remain obdurate? ‘ We are in trouble—in de- 
spair,” I panted. “So, I believe, are you. We will 
help you. We are boys, but we can fight for you.” 

“Whom am I to trust?” she exclaimed, with a shud- 
der. “ But heaven forbid,” she continued, her eyes on 
Croisette, “that, wanting help, I should refuse to give 
it. Come in, if you will.” 

I poured out my thanks, and had forced my head 
between the bars—at imminent risk of its remaining 
there—before the words were well out of her mouth. 
But to enter was no easy task after all. Croisette did, 
indeed, squeeze through at last, and then by force pulled 
first one and then the other of us after him. When I 
stood, at length, on the floor, I seemed to be one great 
abrasion from head to foot. And before a lady, too! 

But what a joy I felt, nevertheless. A fig for Bezers 
now. He had called us boys; and we were boys. But 
he should yet find that we could thwart him. It could 
be scarcely half-an hour after midnight; we might stili 
be in time. I stretched myself and trod the level floor 
jubilantly, and then noticed, while doing so, that our 
hostess had retreated to the door and was eyeing us 
timidly—half-scared. 

I advanced to her with my lowest bow. ‘“ Madame,” 
I said, “I am M. Anne de Caylus, and these are my 
brothers. And we are 2t your service.” 

“And I,” she replied, smiling faintly—I do not know 
why—‘“am Madame de Pavannes. I gratefully accept 
your offers of service.” 

“De Pavannes?” I exclaimed, amazed and over- 
joyed. Madame de Pavannes! Why, she must be 
Louis’ kinswoman! No doubt she could tell us where 
he is, and so rid our task of half its difficulty. Could 
anything have fallen out more happily? ‘“ You know 
then M. Louis de Pavannes?” I continued eagerly. 

“ Certainly,” she answered, smiling with a rare shy 
sweetness. “Very well indeed. He is my husband.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES-—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 





The Korean alphabet is phonetic, and so simple 
that any one can learn to read in a day; nearly all the 
women in Korea can read.—The English crown is 
made up of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, and 
emeralds, set in silver and gold bands; it weighs 39 
ounces and 5 pennyweights, troy; in it there are 3,452 
diamonds, 273 pearls, 9 rubies, 17 sapphires, and 11 
emeralds.—Of the entire human race 500,000,000 are 
well-clothed, that is, they wear garments of some kind; 
250,000,000 habitually go naked, and 700,000,000 only 
cover parts of the body; 500,000,000 live in houses, 
700,000,000 in huts and caves, and 250,000,000 virtu- 
ally have no shelter.— Leuwenhock, by means of micro- 
scopes, observed spiders no bigger than a grain of 
sand, which spun threads so fine that it took 4,000 of 
them #0 equal in magnitude a single hair; the fly 
spider, it is known, lays an egg as large as itself.— 
Among the most ingenious inventions lately exhib- 
ited is a machine for drilling square, oblong, or 
hexagonal holes, heretofore found to be impossible. 





The last stone of the spire of Ulm cathedral was 
recently put in place, and that cathedral now reaches 
higher than any other in the world, or 530 feet.—It 
is estimated that the amount of gold in the world is 
about 613 cubic yards, and it would fit in a room 
twenty-four feet each way, if in a solid cube.—-Accord- 
ing to the results of an inquiry instituted by the French 
government, there are at present in France 2,000,000 
households in which there has been nochild; 2,500,000 
in which there was one; 2,500,000, two children; 1,500, 
000, three; about 1,000,000, four; 550,000, five; 330,- 
000, six, and 200,000, seven or more.—There are thirty- 
nine theosophical societies in the United States.—The 
proportion of insane to sane’persons in the United 
States is one in every 262; in Scotland it is one in 
every 574; in the agricultural districts of England it is 
one in 820; in London the proportion is one in 400.— 
It is estimated that there are 13,000 different kinds of 
postage stamps in the world.—The highest railroad 
bridge in the United States is the Kinzua viaduct on 
the Erie road, 305 feet high. —The kali mujah, or death- 
plant, of Java has flowers which continually give off a 
perfume so powerful as to overcome, if inhaled for 
any length of time, a full-grown man, and which kills 
all forms of insect life that come under its influence. 





The celebrated Krupp Company, of Essen, Germany, 
has just finished the largest gun ever made; it is the prop- 
erty of the Russian Government, and is made of cast 
steel, weighs 235 tons, and has a calibre of 13% inches, 
and a barrel 4o feet in length; it fires two shots per 
minute, and each charge costs $1,500.—It is estimated 
that the number of passengers carried by all the rail- 
roads in the world averages 6,500,000 a day.—A new 
illustration of the distances of the stars is that it would 
take all the Lancashire cotton factories 400 years to 
spin a thread long enough to reach the nearest star at 
the present rate of production of about 155,000,009 
miles per day.—Teachers’ salaries in the United States 
annually amount to more than $60,c00,000.—To effect 
the respiration of a carp, thirteen thousand three hun- 
dred arteries, vessels, veins, bones, valves, etc., are nec- 
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essary.—The seed of a globe turnip is very minute, 
not larger, than the twentieth part of an inch in diam- 
eter, and yet in the course of a few months this seed 
will be elaborated by the soil and the atmosphere into 
twenty-seven millions of times its original bulk, and 
this in addition to a considerable bunch of leaves; Dr. 
Desaguliers has made experiments proving that, in 
average condition, a turnip-seed may increase its own 
weight fifteen times in a minute.—A new element, 
named “ damaria,” is said to have been discovered in 
the crater of an extinct volcano in Damaraland; it is 
reported to have an atomic weight of only 0.5, or 
half that of hydrogen; and, therefore, it is the lightest 
known substance.—The “Fourth Estate” is another 
name for the Press, and the term is of very modern 
origin; the “ Three Estates of the Realm” are common- 
ly known as the Lords, the Clergy, and the Commons. 





There are 536 authorized guides in the Alps; 104 
of them have taken a regular course of instruction in 
their profession and have received diplomas; thirty- 
five of them are between 60 and 70 years of age, and 
six are over 70.—A new substitute for sulphate of qui- 
nine has been found by M. Valude in the bark of the 
panbotana, a leguminous tree of Mexico.— There are 
nearly 5,000 dialects and about goo languages; the 
Bible, or the New Testament, is published in nearly 
250 languages and dialects; the American Bible soci- 
ety has 242 different versions, and, last year, issued it 
in six new languages.—The light seen through the 
new eye-piece of the Lick telescope will be 2,000 times 
as bright as that seen by the naked eye.—Guido of 
Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, is said to have invented 
the modern method of writing music by designating 
the different sounds of the octave by points distributed 
upon lines and spaces, in 1022.—The United States 
Government Commissioner of Patents estimates that 
from six to seven-eighths of the entire manufacturing 
capital of the United States, or six thousand millions 
of dollars, is directly or indirectly based upon patents. 


Pettigrew states that the male of the silk-worm moth 
travels at the rate of 100 miles a day.—There are 527 
members of the House of Lords, and 670 members of 
the House of Commons.—The climacteric years are 
the 7th and 9th, with their multiples by the odd num- 
bers up to 9g; it was believed that they were critical 
periods in life, bringing great changes and great dan- 
gers; and 63, made up of both 7 and 9, was called the 
grand climacteric, as being the most critical. — The 
average cost of constructing a mile of railroad in the 
United States at the present time is about $30,000.— 
The flora of Europe embraces about 10,000 species. 
India has about 15,000; the British possessions in 
North America, though with an area nearly as large as 
Europe, has only about 5,000 species; one of the rich- 
est floras is that of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 
which figures up about 10,000 species; Australia also 
is rich in species, about 10,000 being now known.—A 
new albuminous poison of one hundred times the 
power of strychnine is extracted from the, seeds of 
Abrus precatoria.— Rev. W. H. Murray, a missionary 
at Peking, has devised a system for teaching the blind, 
and has reduced the Chinese language to 408 syllables. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





The Chinese Evolution Theory—Popular Science Monthly 

The rocks are the bones of the divine body, the soil 
is the flesh, the metals are the nerves and veins; the 
tide, wind, rain, clouds, frost, and dew are all caused 
by its respirations, pulsations, and exhalations. Orig- 
inally the mountais rose to the firmament, and the seas 
covered the mountains to their tops. At that time 
there was in the divine body no life besides the divine 
life. Then the waters subsided; small herbs grew, 
and in the lapse of cycles developed into shrubs and 
trees. As the body of man, unwashed for years, 
breeds vermin, so the mountains, unlaved by the seas, 
bred worms and insects, greater creatures developing 
out of lesser. Beetles in the course of ages became 
tortoises, earth-worms became serpents, high-flying in- 
sects became birds, some of the turtle-doves became 
pheasants, egrets became cranes, and wild-cats became 
tigers. The praying mantis was by degrees trans- 
formed into an ape, and some of the apes became hair- 
less. A hairless ape made a fire by striking crystal 
upon a rock, and, with the spark struck out, igniting 
the dry grass. With the fire they cooked food, and by 
eating warm victuals they grew large, and strong and 
knowing, and were finally changed into men. 





Illusions of Great Men—From the London Standard 

It has been said or sung that all men are more or 
less insane, differing only in degree. Certainly those 
who are considered sane, in which category the gentle 
reader is included, are liable to hallucinations; and it 
depends upon the extent to which we give way before, 
and believe in, the illusions of the brain, whether we 
walk abroad with our follies, or are placed in a padded 
room. Byron often received visits from a spectre, but 
he knew it to be a creation of the imagination. Pope 
saw an arm apparently come through the wall, and 
made inquiries after its owner. Goethe states that he 
one day saw the exact counterpart of himself coming 
toward him. Ben Jonson spent the watches of the 
night an interested spectator of a crowd of Tartars, 
Turks, and Roman Catholics, who rose up and fought 
round his arm-chair till sun-rise. Dr. Jonson heard his 
mother call his name in a clear voice, though she was 
at the time in another city. And Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
leaving his house, thought the lamps were trees, and 
the men and women bushes agitated. by the breeze. 
Nicolai was alarmed by the appearance of a dead body, 
which vanished and came again at intervals. This 
was followed by human faces, which came into the 
room, and, after gazing upon him for a while, departed. 
None of his friends were among the faces that he saw. 
After enjoying a silent acquaintance with his’ visitors 
for some weeks, they began to speak, and he describes 
their conversation as brief and agreeable. Such vis- 
ions would cause many to lose their reason, but Nicolai 
knew they were but the effects of indigestion. Bostok, 
the physiologist, saw similar figures and faces, and after 
recovering from a momentary surprise, set himself to 
study the habits and customs of his curious visitors. 
This he had ample opportunity to do, as they remained 
with him three days and nights. There was one human 
face constantly before him for twenty-four hours, the 
features and headgear as distinct as those of a living 


person, yet having no resemblance to any one he had 
ever known. Finally, the phantom disappeared to 
make way for troops of little human figures, which dis- 
ported themselves like fanticcini for his entertainment. 
The reason, says Conolly, that Nicolai and Bostock did 
not become hopelessly insane, was because they never 
believed in the reality of the visions. The effects of 
the illusions of some men have been felt in history. 
Religions have been founded on the words of men sup- 
posed to have been inspired, but who were merely suf- 
fering from a form of madness which medical science 
calls “ecstasy.” Oliver Cromwell, lying sleepless on 
his couch, saw the curtains open and a gigantic woman 
appear, who told him he would become the greatest 
man in England. In 1806, General Rapp, having im- 
portant news, entered the emperor’s apartment un- 
announced, and found the great warrior in a rapt atti- 
tude, gazing at the ceiling. The general made an in- 
tentional noise, whereupon Napoleon seized his arm, 
and said excitedly—“ Look up there!” He looked 
aad saw nothing. “ Why,” said the Emperor, “do you 
not see it? It is my star—it is before you beaming; 
it has never deserted me. I see it on every great oc- 
currence urging me onward; it is an unfailing omen of 
success.” Some men have been inspired to persevere 
in their life’s work by self-conjured illusion. Loyola, 
lying wounded, during the siege of Pampeluna, saw the 
Virgin, who encouraged him to prosecute his mission. 
Benvenuto Cellini, imprisoned at Rome, resolved tc 
free himself by self-destruction, but was deterred by 
the apparition of a young woman of wondrous beauty, 
whose reproaches turned him from his purpose. This 
spirit returned and consoled him on other occasions 
when he was low-spirited. Descartes was followed by 
an invisible person whose voice he heard urging him 
to continue his researches after truth. Many have 
fondly clung to their illusions, and though reasonable 
in most things, have at least been distinctly mad in one. 
Tasso firmly believed that he had a familiar genius, 
whose great delight and chief recreation was to con- 
verse with him. His friend, J. B. Manso, tried to per- 
suade him of his illusion, whereupon the poet offered 
to introduce his unbelieving friend to the spirit. But 
though he often heard Tasso in conversation with the 
imaginary being, it never made itself visible to other 
eyes. Few believe that Luther actually held a warm 
discussion with an important personage from the other 
world, yet that he believed it himself we have his word 
for, and he has even left on record some account of the 
dispute, from which it would appear that his opponent 
is not so wily as we have been led to believe; at any 
rate he could not wind himself argumentatively round 
the sturdy priest. Ravaillac, while chanting the “ Mis- 
erere””’ and “De Profundis,” fondly believed that the 
sounds he emitted were of the nature, and had the full 
effect of, a trumpet. Count Emmanuel Swedenborg 
believed that he had the privilege of interviewing per- 
sons in the spirit world. Jean Engelbrecht was under 
a similar impression. Zimmerman was for some time 
in constant fear of an imaginary enemy, whom he ex- 
pected to arrive at any moment, break into, and wreck 
his dwelling. The perpetrators of crime have often 
been brought to justice through giving way to the illu- 
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sions caused by an uneasy conscience. The imagina- 
tion of the thief converts each bush into an active and 
intelligent officer. King Theodoric could not endure 
the Senator Symmachus, a good and virtuous man, so 
he caused him to be put to death. But after this pro- 
ceeding he lost his accustomed high spirits, took to 
looking gloomy and soliloquizing apart. One day while 
at dinner, on a fish being served, he thought he saw 
the head of Symmachus attached to the body, and this 
optical illusion caused his death. Bessus, while sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, suddenly drew his sword, 
and rushed at a nest of swallows, hacked the whole 
family to death. Having been allowed time to recover 
himself, after this unwonted exertion, he was asked the 
reason for his sudden outbreak, when, in a virtuously 
indignant tone, he replied, “ Did you not hear them 
reproach me with the murder of my father?” It after- 
ward transpired that he was really guilty of this crime. 





The Mysterious Letter—From The New York Times 

A party of travellers on an Atlantic steamship were 
telling ghost stories. The Rev. Mr. Cryder of the 
Church of England was of the party. He listened, but 
did not talk. When all the others had exerted all their 
ability in the production of goose-flesh, a facetious youth 
urged Mr. Cryder, who was a man of much dignity and 
solemn appearance. No one thought he would com- 
ply. But he did. “Ten years ago,” he said, “I was 
a poor curate in a small Berkshire village, where, 
through the influence of some friends, I received an 
invitation to preach a trial sermon at one of our Lon- 
don churches. No time was to be lost, for I had to 
provide a substitute, arrange my ideas, pack my things, 
and, everything being at last in proper shape, I hast- 
ened to the railroad station to take the lightning ex- 
press for London. So absorbed was I in my thoughts, 
for a call to London is an event in a young curate’s 
life, I might say the event, that I paid no attention to 
my surroundings, but suddenly I noticed a person walk- 
ing before me on the plank road whom I had not seen 
before. He was a stout, square-built man, with red 
whiskers and a bald head, who seemed tv suffer in- 
tensely from the heat, for he carried his hat in his hand 
and pulled out a large blue handkerchief, no doubt to 
wipe off the perspiration from his brow, for it was a 
very sultry August day. In taking out his handker- 
chief he dropped a letter. I picked it up to give it to 
him, when suddenly I saw that the address was in my 
mother’s handwriting. My sainted mother’s who had 
been dead for more than five years. I stopped in sur- 
prise. I rubbed my eyes, but there it was, my dear 
mother’s well-known writing, and the letter was ad- 
dressed: ‘To the Reverend Benjamin Cryder, Stone- 
bridge, County of Berkshire, England.’ That was I. 
There was no postmark on it, and I did not know 
whether to open it or ask the red-whiskered man for 
an explanation, when I heard the shrill whistle of a 
locomotive and saw the train roll into the station. I 


ran as fast as my legs would carry me; ran, as it were,* 


for dear life, but too late, for when I reached the sta- 
tion the train was gone, and so was the letter. I 
thought I must have dropped it. I hastened to the 
spot where I had found it, but in vain, and after an 
hour’s needless search could do nothing but telegraph 
to London and resign myself to my fate, for it was 
the last train on Saturday night, and I felt as. though 
I had lost my only chance in life. ‘Thy will be done,’ 
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I prayed that night, ‘and if I am to remain a poor 
curate, let me thank Thee for Thy great mercy to have 
kept me away from the wickedness of the great city 
and its manifold temptations.’ When next day I went 
to church, bright with cheerfulness, my parishioners 
stared as if they had seen a ghost, and the sexton 
rushed forward, grasping me by both hands. You 
alone saved, Mr. Cryder?’ ‘Saved from what?’ 
‘From the railroad wreck.’ ‘I don’t know of any rail- 
road wreck. Has there been an accident?’ ‘ Why, the 
train on which you meant to go to London has been 


' thrown down an embankment and nearly every pas- 


senger killed!’ The ghost-story tellers were speech- 
less, and even the facetious youth did not dare to 
doubt the reverend narrator’s truthfulness. “Did you 
ever obtain a clue to that mysterious letter?” Mr. 
Cryder was asked. “Never. I regard it as an inter- 
ference of my departed mother by special permission 


of Providence.” “Andhowdiditend?” “I preached 
in London on the next Sunday, and was installed as 
Rector of St. —— Church a few weeks afterward.” 





Tragedies Unconsciously Re-enacted—Cincinnati Commercial 

The son of a wealthy gentlemen of this city, now 
seventeen years of age, is subject to a peculiar phase 
of mental trouble. While a student in the preparatory 
department of Kenyon College, at Gambier, O., about 
four years ago, he had a quarrel with a fellow-student 
older than himself. The quarrel resulted in a bitterly 
contested fight, during which his boy overwrought his 
entire nervous system. Shortly afterward he was sent 
to Colorado on a visit. One day he was out hunting 
with a friend and was shot through the left lung. The 
shooting is said to have been accidental, but there has 
always been a mystery about it, and the boy would 
never tell what happened. His nervous system, im- 
paired by the terrible fight, was completely unstrung 
by the wound. Some months afterward, the boy was 
seized with an epileptic attack, during which he acted 
over again in detail the two great and unfortunate 
events of his life. About ten persons were standing 
about the unconscious lad, who lay upon the floor 
where his father had directed them to put him, at a 
recent attack. The father took away his watch and 
his knife and left him his handkerchief. In a few mo- 
ments the boy began to writhe, and then followed a 
scene which has probably never been duplicated in the 
history of medicine. The boy proceeded to act out the 
fight at Gambier. First he thrust out both fists and 
struck several blows at the empty air. Then came the 
grappling. The lad seemed to be straining to throw or 
shake off his unseen and mythical antagonist. The 
muscles of his neck swelled out, his hands twitched, 
his face became dark-red from the rush of blood. Now 
and then he would strike out with all his might, and 
grit his teeth savagely. Finally he seemed to writhe 
and strain more vigorously, but with less success against 
his adversary. At last his back was arched high from 
the floor upon which he was lying, and then he sunk 
back as if exhausted and overcome. He had given a 
perfect picture of a terrific athletic contest of a weak 
man against a stronger. For a few moments he lay 
very still, and then began to act out the shooting in 
Colorado. Suddenly he threw himself along the floor, 
while his face writhed with agony. He then clutched 
at his breast in the left side, and his face grew deadly 
white. His lips murmured, and he was heard to say in 
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a low, hoarse voice: “ Don’t telegraph father that I’m 
shot. Don’t—don’t—don’t.” Then he muttered: “It 
is bleeding. I must stop the blood,” and ceasing to 
clutch at the place where only a scar now remains of a 
once terrible wound, he began to look through his 
pockets. He soon found his handkerchief, and raising 
himself upon his elbow pressed the cloth against his 
breast, while his closed eyes seemed bent upon it. 
“Too large, too large,” he muttered, and, putting the 
end of the handkerchief in his mouth, he twisted it 
until he had made a sharp point. This he trust against 
his breast. His features relaxed, a satisfied smile 
came over his face, and he sank into what seemed al- 
most as natural as sleep. During all this time the 
father had stood by with blanched face and eyes 
streaming tears, watching every movement of the writh- 
ing body of his child. When the last act of the shoot- 
ing tragedy was over he gave asigh of relief. Ina 
few minutes the boys’ eyes opened. In five minutes 
more he was sitting up, and in fifteen minutes he 
walked from the room with his father, apparently not 
the least exhausted from what he had just been through. 





A Remarkable Sense of Smell—From the New York Sun 

“A few years ago, I was employed in one of the 
two hospitals supported by a well-known mining com- 
pany in Arizona for the care of its sick and injured 
employees. They had, at that time, over a thousand em- 
ployees, and the casualties, great and small, sometimes 
averaged one every day, so that the surgeon’s office 
was no sinecure. The company was not, however, 
entitled to credit for benevolence, for it levied a tax 
of a dollar a month on each of its employees, stopping 
it out of their pay to support the hospitals, surgeons, 
and nurses. The head of the service, Dr. Eckerson, was 
a young man for such a responsible position. He was 
a Swede, who had been thoroughly educated in his own 
country and in Germany, and possessed the mechan- 
ical skill and manual tact that make a good surgeon, 
and the diagnostic intuition without which no man can 
be a successful physician. He was an enthusiast in 
his profession and in the cognate sciences—botany, 
chemistry, psychology, and especially comparative 
anatomy. His hospital was a laboratory and an ana- 
tomical museum such as any medical college would be 
proud to possess. He was an eager student, and every 
year took a vacation, going to New York and Philadel- 
phia to coach up to the advance of medical research. 
I think he was the most daring surgeon that I have 
ever seen in all my experience. The assistant in the 
other of the two hospitals was a young French Cana. 
dian named Perot. He was a reticent young fellow, 
very pallid, but vigorous. He possessed remarkable 
eyes. The iris had a singular way of changing color 
under the influence of his physical, mental, or nervous 
conditions, and these changes perceptibly altered the 
entire expression of the man’s face. We got so after 
a little that we could fairly read his moods by the color 
and expression of his eyes, in spite of his reticences 
One day the doctor had an uncommonly difficult oper- 
ation to perform, and both Perot and myse'f were sum- 
moned to assist. When Perot entered the operating 
room I noticed that his eyes changed color repeatedly 
and rapidly as if he were under some great excitement. 
In a few seconds he complained of being dizzy, and 
before we realized the urgency of action in his behalf 
he had dropped to the floor ina dead faint. The 
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ordinary means of restoration were immediately ap- 
plied, but without avail, and Dr. Eckerson ordered him 
removed to one of the hospital wards and laid upon a 
bed. Here to our surprise Perot at once came to him- 
self without further aid and declared himself ready for 
duty. Upon our return to the operating room, how- 
ever, Perot’s disturbed symptoms at once returned. 
His eyeballs became fixed and glaring, his breathing 
stertorous, and he would again have swooned had we 
not caught him and removed him from theroom. The 
experiment was tried the third time, with the same 
phenomenal result. Perot himself was at a loss to ac- 
count for his condition. He said he felt perfectly well, 
and had no repugnance for the scenes of the operating 
table, but that directly he entered the room the terri- 
ble symptoms were at once apparent. The doctor 
now set seriously to work to investigate this strange 
case. He soon came to the conclusion that the influ- 
ence which disturbed Perot was external to himself, 
and as he had these attacks only in the operating room, 
began to examine its contents, condition, and surround- 
ings for the cause of this extraordinary affection. What 
seemed further to complicate the case was the fact 
that Perot had for months frequented the room with- 
out experiencing any unusual sensation. At last I said 
to the doctor: ‘Has any change been made in this 
room recently?’ At first he said ‘No.’ Suddenly, 
with a half-smothered exclamation, he went to his zo- 
ological cabinet, and, taking down a jar which con- 
tained a live rattlesnake which he had purchased a few 
days before from an Indian, he examined it with a 
curious expression on his face. The reptile was in this 
large jar, over the mouth of which a wire-gauze cover 
had been bound to permit the admi§gsion of air. The 
cabinet stood behind a curtain, and no one but the 
doctor knew of the snake in the room. The doctor 
caused the jar to be removed from the operating room 
and called Perot in. To our astonishment, none of 
the previous unpleasant symptoms appeared. Then 
the jar was carried into another room and secreted. 
Perot was summoned, and upon entering the room the 
former distressing symptoms at once recurred. When- 
ever the Canadian was brought near the reptile he went 
into this trance. Dr. Eckerson believed firmly in the 
influence of heredity on individual characteristics, and 
he began questioning Perot about his family antece- 
dents. Perot said that his father was a Canadian of 
mixed blood; his mother a Frenchwoman, who had died 
when he was about twelve years old. He recollected 
her as a woman of vivacious and happy temperament. 
He said that she had a great passion for flowers, and 
weuld in the autumn gather and dry large bouquets, 
declaring that they smelled as sweet to her as when 
fresh; she also liked to smell flowers which were per- 
fectly inodorous. These facts had been riveted in 
Perot’s memory by his father’s scoffing at her strange 
tastes, and by her persistent defence of the same. This 
singularity seemed to have been the cause of no small 
contention in the family and talk among the neighbors. 
The doctor was now convinced that with his special 
hereditary sense Perot had smelled the snake. He 
at once drowned the reptile with alcohol, stoppered the 
jar tightly, and called Perot into the room. To his 
delight the man exhibited none of the unpleasant 
symptoms. The jar was then placed before him, but 
without affecting him in the least. The mystery was 
then clearly solved. Perot had smelled the snake.” 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS. 





The Gladness of the Sea—H, D. Rawnsley—Sonnets 
League after league of sunshine, and a face 
As changeful as a lover’s, in what love 
The sea for tryst comes dancing up the cove; 
How light of heart, with what excess of grace, 
Does wave on wave its brother shoreward race! 
Thrice-happy ocean ! wheve thy waters move 
Is health, and life, and hope for keels that rove ; 
Thou bearest home brave ships in thine embrace, 
Thou seemest to hold thy breath, then, laughing, roll 
Up the long beach in roar of merriment ; 
And, while the dolphins sport in happy shoal 
Far seaward, and glad cries cf children sent 
Ring from the shore, thy tide has touched my soul, 
And I am glad with thy deep-drawn content. 


Rome's Magnificence—F. S. Saltus—Shadows and Ideals 
Oft through the mazes of the Roman mart 
And quaint Trastevere I have strolled alone; 
And, in St. Peter’s, miracle of stone, 
Have felt the awe of God pervade my heart. 
The stately city in its every part 
Has to mine eyes its grandest splendors shown! 
Its loves, and pains, and sufferings I have known! 
Its dizzy Carnival, its peerless Art! 
The Vatican recalls delicious days, 
And, with the flawless, mellow moon o’erhead, 
Through august ruins I have wandered free! 
* But, oh! I marvel at all, yet dare not praise ; 
On yonder green Campagna she lies dead, 
And what is Rome’s magnificence to me? 


The Mystic Hope—Minot J. Savage—Poems 
What is this mystic, wondrous hope in me, 
That, when no star from out the darkness born 
Gives promise of the coming of the morn; 
When all life seems a pathless mystery 
Through which tear-blinded eyes no way can see; 
When illness comes, and life grows most forlorn, 
Still dares to laugh the last dread threat to scorn, 
And proudly cries, Death is not, shall not be? 
I wonder at myself! Tell me, O Death, 
If that thou rul’st the earth; if “dust to dust” 
Shall be the end of love, and hope, and strife, 
From what rare land is blown this living breath 
That shapes itself to whispers of strong trust, 
And tells the lie—if ’tis a lie—of life ? 


Vivien—Carlotta Perry—Frank Leslie's Monthly 
About her lissom limbs the samite clings, 
And in her hair I see the snake of gold; 
I meet her glances sweet and soft and bold, 
And in mine ear her soft love-song she sings ; 
Low at my feet her trustless trust she flings. 

I know her well: ’tis she who, fold on fold, 

In days long gone, round Merlin, wise and old, 
Wrapped all her subtle charms, sweet threatenings, 
And tears and smiles. Dead? Vivien dead? Why, 

You and I, and all men, for her sake 

Daily forget ourselves, and every day 
Do hear the cry, O fool! She wil! not die 

While there is still in man a heart to ache, 

A brain to turn, a soul to lead astray. 


Sunrise—Liszette Woodworth Reese—Poems 

The east is yellow as a daffodil. 

Three steeples—three stark, swarth arms—are thrust 
Up from the town. The gnarléd poplars thrill 

Down the long street, in some keen, salty gust 
Straight from the sea, and all the sailing ships 

Turn white, black, white again, with noises sweet 
And swift. Back to the night the last star slips. 

High up the air is motionless, a sheet of light. 
+ The east grows yellower apace, 
And trembles ; then, once more and suddenly, 

The salt wind blows, and in that moment’s space 
Flame roofs and poplar-tops and steeples three ; 

From out the mist that wraps the river ways. 

The little boats, like torches, start ablaze. 


A Friendshif—Ellen Burroughs—Century 

Small fellowship of daily commonplace 
We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 

My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace ; 

And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 

Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world aglow. 
Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink low, 

Abashed before the sunshine of thy face ; 

Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine; 

And as the farther planet thrills and swerves, 
When toward it through darkness, Saturn swings, 
Even so, my spirit feels the spell of thine. 


Wild Coreopsis—Clinton Scollard—Congregationalist 


A sea of blossoms, golden as the glow 
Of morning sunlight on a wind-rocked bay, 

3eneath the breeze of this rare autumn day 

Heaves in soft undulation to and fro. 

Like incense, floating o'er the marsh below, 
Come fragrant odors of the late-mown hay. 
Beyond, in harmony of green and gray, 

The graceful tamaracks tower in stately row ; 


And wading through the shimmering waves with song 
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Upon his lips, a fair-haired youth I see, 

Who swinges off the saffron blossom-bells. 
Back roll the years—a melancholy throng, 

And I behold in sea-girt Sicily, 

Theocritus amid the asphodels. 


Twilight—Lilian E. Childs—Chicago Inter-Ocean 
All through the tender grayness lowly lies 

The paling golden red, that lingers yet 

Where throbbed the wondrous glory of sunset— 
The benediction of a day that dies. 
The vagrant stars look out in mute surprise, 

Among the darkening shadows, and forget 

To hide behind the clouds that drifting, fret 
With silvery foam the calmness of the skies. 
And here and there, across the wide expanse 

Of prairie-land, where home and loved ones are, 
Bright lights flash in the dusk with kindly glance, 

Like beacon fires of peace that naught can mar; 
And in the slumbrous hush of night’s advance, 

All sounds are lost, and clearer glows each star. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY* 





The Genesis of an Etching—Horace Townsend—Independent 

Ask the average man unskilled in art matters what 
an etching is, and he will reply with comforting vague- 
ness of definition: “Oh, some sort of a pen and ink 
drawing, don’t you knew;” and in so answering, the 
average man will betray the fact that, as usual, he has 
not a ghost of a notion of what he talking about. Now 
an etching, in the first place, is not an engraving, 
though it is of kin in a measure to a steel engraving; it 
may be described as the exact reverse of a wood en- 
graving, or one of the so-called “ process” engravings 
which, since the invention of the photographic gelatin 
process, have rendered possible the present advanced 
stage of newspaper illustration. On a wood block, or 
the electrotype fac-simile of it, or on a “ process” block, 
certain portions are raised above the surrounding sur- 
face, or, to speak more correctly, certain portions of 
the surface are cut away, leaving the remainder in re- 
lief; these raised portions are inked by the passage of 
an inking roller just as the surface of printing types 
are inked, and the ink, being thence transferred to the 
paper, produces the lines which form the picture. In 
an engraved or etched plate, on the contrary, there are 
grooves or scratches produced, which are filled with ink, 
the remainder of the surface being wiped clean; the ink 
from these more or less minute channels is forced on 
to the paper and produces the lines of the engraving or 
etching. The wide difference between an etching and 
a woodcut having been pointed out, it remains to differ- 
entiate between an etching and a steel or copper en- 
graving. In the former the sunken lines are produced 
by the action of acid, which is by a film of wax pre- 
vented from touching the other portions of the plate; 
in the latter the lines are mechanically scooped out, as 
it were, by a graver directed by the engraver’s hands. 
In the former case the lines are primarily scratched by 
a needle through the soft coating of wax which covers 
the plate; in the latter they are the result of laborious 
and difficult manipulation, and the advantage, as regards 
freedom and artistic “go” of the etching, is easily ap- 
parent. Now, let us suppose the etcher at work. He 
has before him a smooth, highly-polished copper-plate 
of about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and of any 
convenient dimensions, and in frent of him the original 
picture he is going to “translate,” if his etching is to 
be reproductive, or the first rough sketch of the land- 
scape or other subject if the etching is to be an original 
one. The copper plate is taken by a pair of pincers 
and held horizontally a few inches over the flame of a 
lamp, with the polished surface uppermost. When it 
has become moderately hot, the etcher takes in his 
right hand a ball of a waxen composition, technically 
called “grounding wax,” covered with a piece of thin 
silk, and passes it over the surface of the hot plate. 
The wax melts, and oozing through the silk runs over 
the plate; a little dabber of cotton, covered with silk, 
is then used to spread the still melted ground evenly, 
so that it may not be thicker in one place than an- 
other. Now the ground is of a semi-transparent nature 
and in color so similar to the yellow copper that, were a 
scratch made in it, some difficulty would be experienced 
in seeing whether or no the surface of the copper were 
uncovered. To obviate this, therefore, the etcher 


makes the wick of his lamp smoke profusely and, re- 
versing the position of the plate, proceeds to smoke the 
wax-covered surface thoroughly. The black carbon 
mixes intimately with the half-melted wax, and when it 
is cool the plate is covered with a thin but tenacious 
black coating. The least scratch made in it causes the 
ruddy color of the copper beneath to shine up into 
plain view. The etcher is now ready for work. He 
makes as a rule a careful tracing of the more salient 
line of his subject and transfers them in red chalk on 
to the blackened surface of his plate. With a sharp 
needle held in a convenient handle, he begins to scratch 
through the wax, following the lines of his sketch or 
design. It is here, of course, that the artistic skill of 
the draughtsman comes into play, tempered by the ex- 
perience of the etcher, which teaches him that, though 
his lines must eventually be of varying thickness, they 
are all at this stage exactly similar in this regard, and 
the lines of his distant perspective have precisely the 
same value as what will later be the rough, coarse 
strokes of the foreground. This portion of the work 
finished, there lies before the artist a black plate 
scratched in every direction with fine, shining lines, 
exposing the face of the copper substratum; and the 
next process, and one in which the true genius of the 
etcher asserts itself, consists in the “biting in.” As 
has been explained, the lines are “bitten in” by the 
action of strong acid on the exposed portions of the 
copper; but as some lines have to be thicker than 
others, they must be exposed a proportionately longer 
time to the acid. This is how the desired result is 
brought about: Round the edge of the plate is built a 
little wall of wax, a lip being modelled in one corner. 
A shallow disk is thus in effect made out of the plate, 
and into this disk is poured a sufficient quantity of acid 
which immediately begins its work of eating into the 
exposed lines of the etching. A careful watch is kept 
by the etcher, and when the acid has acted long enough 
to eat deep enough into all the lines to give them a 
thickness commensurate with that required for the finest 
portions of the completed work, the acid is then 
poured off by the little spout and the plate thoroughly 
washed with water. When it is dry, the portions that 
are sufficiently “ bitten” are carefully painted over wit 

a varnish impervious to the acid called “ stopping-out ” 
varnish, and another bath of the acid is given. This 
is allowed to eat the exposed lines to the second degree 
of depth required and is then poured off as before and 
a further set of lines “stopped out.” Another bath, 
another “stopping-out,” and so on, until finally the 
thickest lines have been eaten in sufficiently and the 
“biting in” is accomplished. The wax and varnish 
are now carefully cleaned off and the plate is ready for 
a trial proof to be taken from it. ‘This is done in a 
simple sort of hand-press. The plate is covered with 
a coating of ink, which is then carefully wiped out, so 
that the sunken lines only are filled with it, the rest of 
the plate remaining clean. A sheet of thin dampened 
paper receives the impression, and the artist is able to 
see in what respects the plate needs touching up. In 
rare cases it needs re-grounding, or the passing over it 
with delicate care of a waxen coating, which lies only 
on the unetched surface and leaves the line§ as before 
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subject to the acid, which is allowed to work on the 
required portions. More often the touching up is per- 
formed with the “dry point,” the copper being simply 
scratched with a needle, the “burr” formed by the 
tool being carefully burnished away, in case a fine, 
clear line is desired, or allowed to remain should it be 
wished to produce a broad, slurred line of velvety rich- 
ness, due to the holding of the ink by the “burr.” At 
length the artist is satisfied, and places his plate in the 
printer’s hands. This means more than might be im- 
agined, for there is almost as much art required in 
printing an etching as in producing it. Ina steel or 
copper engraving the effect is gained entirely by the 
lines, and the printer, when he has wiped the super- 
abundant ink off the surface, strews his hand with finely 
polished whiting and actually polishes the plain sur- 
faces of the plate, so that it may not soil the surface of 
the paper in the least. The etching-printer, on the 
contrary, leaves a certain amount of ink smeared over 
the face of the plate, as it were, and in this way are 
produced the graded tints of the skies, the rich shadows 
of the foregrounds, and so on. It will readily be seen, 
therefore, that half the artistic value of an etching may 
depend on the printing, and long and serious are the 
debates between the etcher and the printer as to the 
exact treatment a certain plate needs before a conclu- 
sion is reached and a proof “ pulled” that satisfies them 
both. Not many years ago the etcher in this country 
had to make all his own materials and appliances, with 
the exception of the copper plate, and much of his 
time was wasted in the preparation of grounds and 
varnishes, in the grinding of inks and the search for 
suitable papers. Nowadays all this is done for him, 
and the amateur can find at the stores of the dealers in 
art materials everything that he needs for an essay in 
the art. He can have his plate printed for him with 
skill sufficient for ordinary needs, though there is not 
to be found on this side of the Atlantic a printer who 
can compare in artistic knowledge with some of the 
famous European followers of the craft. It is here too 
much of a business and too little of an art for thor- 
oughly satisfying results. In London, for instance, 
the most famous etching-printer is an old man named 
Golding, who has his quaint little shop in an outlying 
suburb, and has for an assistant only a boy to grind his 
inks, and so forth. He has only two presses, but on 
these are printed all the finest etchings which the 
English school turns out, including those of Macbeth. 
Golding books orders a year or more ahead, and for 
each impression charges at least eight or nine dollars. 
In New York the most successful printers cannot ob- 
tain more than ninety dollars a hundred for their proof 
impressions and less for plain or commercial etchings. 
Inks and papers are matters of moment to the etching- 
printer. The former are of various hues, ranging from 
jet-black to pale sepias and even reds. Lamp-black is 
the basis of nearly all, however, warmed with various 
pigments. The printer must keep a heavy stock of 
fine paper, for though the “ Japan papers” of the proof 
etchings seem to outsiders to be all alike, there is a 
wide difference between them, and a Japan paper that 
will suit one plate will be useless for another. Most 
of these papers are really made in Japan, though some 
fine plate-papers come from Holland. Finally, when 
the plate is printed, it has to be published. This is 
done through two or three wholesale houses. New 
York affords a market chiefly to imported etchings and 
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to the works of a very few leading American artists, 
including Parrish and Pratt. The ordinary etching, 
the “commercial” etching, as in the jargon of the 
studio it is termed, finds its market in the West, and 
in the smaller cities of the East, where the fancies of 
men, such as those last named, and the vigorous plates 
of the English and French schools are unrecognized. 





The Making of Porcelain—E. S. H.—Post-Dispatch 

In days gone by there was scarcely an article the 
manufacture of which was surrounded and shrouded 
with more secrecy than that of porcelain. To-day 
there is nothing which is imparted with greater willing- 
ness to those who are interested than everything which 
pertains to the constant improvement and perfection 
of the porcelain manufacture—at least this can be said 
of the Royal Porcelain Factory of Berlin. It is the 
purpose of this large and extensive factory not only to 
make standard wares in the commercial and artistic 
line, but it aims in particular to point out to private 
industries of this character the ways and means which 
have to be employed to achieve perfect success. The 
principal characteristic of this royal institution is, that 
it does not strive to vie with other porcelain factories 
for the sake of “ competition,” by keeping its materials 
and processes a secret; but it has, so to speak, assumed 
the réle of an instructor and mentor for private indus- 
tries. Its abundant financial means and the important 
scientific and technical forces which it commands have 
placed it in position to endeavor not only to achieve 
continuously new and surprising results, but also to 
make public without compensation to private factories 
the result of its discoveries and inventions. An es- 
sential feature of the Royal Porcelain Factory is its 
chemico-technical laboratory or experimen tdepartment, 
under the efficient leadership of Prof. Dr. Seger. In 
this laboratory, as well as in every other department of 
the extensive establishment, scientific researches are 
constantly in progress, technical and artistic tests are 
daily made and their results are immediately communi- 
cated in pamphlet form to the competing factories with- 
out compensation of any kind, and frequently without 
even application on their part. It furnishes them indi- 
rectly with the means for such tests that would be too 
expensive for them to undertake. I will state here one 
of many hundred cases. Some time ago the problem 
was to be solved how to make simple articles of every- 
day use; but of unusual dimensions, z.e.: How to over- 
come the difficulty of the incalculable waste in burning 
a large porcelain bath-tub, which was to be made out 
of one piece. The Royal Factory of Berlin made con- 
tinuous trials in this direction, and suceeded at last in 
making such a bath-tub, which answers all claims to 
perfection. The simple fact that $5,000 was spent 
upon these experiments, besides a long space of time, 
will make it unnecessary for me to add that no private 
factory is in position to risk such an outlay of money 
and time in the furtherance of its business. Nor is’ it 
intended that these tests in this direction should stop 
here. The porcelain manufacture originated in Meis- 
sen. At the time the Berlin manufacture was estab- 
lished the Meissen porcelain was already famous for its 
fine quality and perfection, and even to-day is surpassed 
in but very few points. Like the foundation of all 
German porcelain factories, with the exception of a few 
that are located in Thuringia, the Berlin factory owes 
its origin to a breach of confidence against the Meissen 
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establishment. A foreman employed in that factory 
by name of Stoetzel clandestinely escaped from there, 
after having procured surreptitiously the “arcanum” 
for the porcelain mitxure. In 1720 this man Stoetzel 
founded a factory in Vienna and a certain Ringler stole 
the “arcanum” from him. In order to guard the 1>- 
cipes more carefully Ringler carried them constantly 
upon his person, but one day, while intoxicated, they 
were stolen from him by some of his own workmen. 
They copied them and sold them, and among other 
places, they wandered to Sevres. Some of Ringler’s 
workmen, who had in this way come into possession of 
the “arcanum,” went to Berlin, where they associated 
with a merchant by name of Wegely, and the latter 
was the founder of the establishment which is at pres- 
ent the Royal Porcelain Manufacture. This was in 
the year 1750. Seven years later Wegely gave up the 
business, as it did not prove remunerative enough, 
despite the comparative high-grade quality of his pro- 
duct, which was manufactured from the white clay of 
the Erzgebirge. He sold a part of his forms and stock 
to his foreman, Reichard, and the latter bought the 
“arcanum” from a Saxon by the name of Paul, who no 
doubt came into possession of the secret also in some 
crooked way. Reichard’s means for maintaining his 
factory soon gave out, and he was obliged to sell the 
same to a banker named Gotzkowsky. The latter 
offered high wages and great inducements to some of 
the workmen of the Meissen establishment in order to 
get them to join his project. I accentuate this latter 
statement because it is often erroneously held that it 
was Frederick the Great who brought the Meissen 
pattern-makers and decorators to Berlin by the force 
of arms. Such was not the case. Gotzkowsky, too, 
soon failed, and the porcelain manufacture would no 
doubt have been abandoned had not Frederick the 
Great, who was a great lover of works in that line, 
bought the plant from the bankrupt manufacturer (on 
the 8th of September, 1763) for 225,000 thalers, which 
amount far exceeded its value. The great King evinced 
the liveliest interest for his new enterprise. He visited 
the factory on the 11th of September, three days after 
he bought it, and invested it with many privileges. 
He ordered many of its products for his own use and 
as cifts for his friends. Among many others he pre- 
sented to the Empress Catherine of Russia a dinner 
service with centrepiece, which, up to the present day, 
has never been surpassed in make or finish. The per- 
sonnel of the establishment consisted at that time of 
149 workmen, and ran three furnaces. In 1771 it in- 
creased its number to 400 workmen, and owned ten 
furnaces. From now on the product of the factory, as 
well as its income, made rapid strides, netting a profit 
of 500,000 thalers at the close of the year 1887. This 
handsome result was attributed to the excellent work- 
manship of the articles and their relative cheapness in 
price. The Berlin factory was now on a sound basis 
and developed steadily under the leadership of various 
technical and artistic masters. It was soon in position 
to compete favorably with other European manufac- 
tures, and, by reason of the continued excellence of 
its productions, enjoyed not only the extraordinary 
favor of Frederick the Great, but also that of his suc- 
cessors on the royal throne of Prussia, and to-day boasts 
of the especial good-will of Emperor William II. Dur- 
ing the invasion of Napoleon the royal institute saw 
hard times, and while it was permitted to carry on its 
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work it was compelled to pay to the Corsican conqueror 
the sum of 15,000 thalers, besides furnishing the 
French nobility gratis with all kinds of its ware. De- 
spite these temporary hardships the establishment de- 
veloped in a remarkable manner and to-day stands 
higher than any other in regard to the quality of its 
product, surpassing even the Chinese and Japanese 
ware of this kind. The manufacture changed its orig- 
inal location in 1871, and employs to-day 350 workmen 
and fifteen officers. From the city railway station, 
“ Thiergarten,” the visitor wends his way along Wegely 
street, between lovely gardens and solitary villas, until 
he comes to a group of large buildings; several canals 
cut through them, facilitating the shipping of the goods. 
He enters the main court through an immense gateway, 
and finds to the right an enormous building, which con- 
tains the furnaces. To the left expands a long, two- 
story structure, composed of innumerable halls, rooms 
and small chambers, which are set apart for the porce- 
lain makers proper, pattern makers, moulders, draughts- 
men, decorators, and painters. On the ground-floor the 
offices of the superintendent and directors are situated, 
while in the second story we find the studio of the art 
director, Alex Kips. Across the bridge, which spans 
the main canal, a long line of sheds have been erected, 
which contain the so-called box-clay, or “capsule clay” 
and the porcelain earth proper. The former, a gray, 
coarse, grain-like substance is used for the manufacture 
of the fire-proof, box-like vessel, in which the porcelain 
is exposed to the heat of the furnace. The porcelain 
earth (kaolin) comes from the mines of Halle A. S., 
which belong to the plant; its color is a snowy white, 
and when ground it resembles the finest of powder. 
The kaolin is subjected to a number of processes, which 
one and all aim at the same result, i.e., to clean it thor- 
oughly from sand, dust and other impurities, and to 
withdraw from it afterward the water and air bubbles, 
which the kaolin has absorbed during the washing pro- 
cess. After the cleaning procedure the thin, fine kaolin- 
pap is thickened to a certain degree of moisture (de- 
gree of consistence), and then there is added to it a 
carefully measured quantity of finely-ground felspath. 
This mixture undergoes a line of further proceedings, 
such as pressing through fine sieves and filters, re- 
peated cutting by means of hair-wire (not a knife), and 
renewed forming into lumps of about 60 Ibs. All this 
is intended to drive the air out, and now the mass re- 
sembles a rich potter’s clay of a light, blue-gray color 
and of the thickness of stiff bread-dough. The ma- 
terial is now ready to be worked. To-day there is 
no “arcanum,” which is added at this juncture and 
which represents the secret of porcelain-making. The 
mass is worked in different ways, according to the ar- 
ticle which is to be made from it. One is the casting 
process, which is employed in the manufacture of 
figures and busts. Another process, by which all our 
plates and dishes, and, annually, hundreds of thousands 
of porcelain insulators for our telegraph poles are made, 
is the potter's wheel. On this the porcelain mass is 
treated like ordinary potter’s clay. The making of por- 
celain flowers belongs to the most interesting processes 
in this factory. They are usually made by hand, with 
the help of little wooden sticks and pinchers. During 
one of my visits to this institution I saw them make an 
exquisite water rose of white and yellow colors and a 
Maréchal Neil rose; the latter was finished inside of ten 
minutes by the deft and clever hands of an artist. The 
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forming of the porcelain into patterns is that part of 
the work with which the least danger or damage is con- 
nected. The greatest losses occur during the burning 
process, despite all care and theory and all the calcula- 
tive power as to the waste of the material. Let us see 
what is done with the porcelain articles after they are 
formed, i.e., after the casting. We will take a pretty, 
delicate cake-plate, which is composed of several grape- 
vine leaves. The spaces between the leaves are carved 
out, the modeler has finished his part of the work. 
The plate is heated to a degree of 1,000 deg. C., but 
this counts for nothing with the porcelain maker. 
Through this process all the water which is chemically 
or mechanically confined to the mass is drained out, 
and the “shard,” as the article is now called, has be- 
come so firm that it does not fall to pieces in water. 
At the same time it is porous enough to absorb water, 
and this is the important quality, which makes the pro- 
cess of glazing possible. The glazing-stock is a very 
thin pap, which consists of water, finely ground and 
powdered pieces of “shard,” arenacious quartz, kaolin 
and marble. The plate is quickly drawn through this 
watery mass, of which it absorbs a little. At the same 
time it is covered with a white, flour-like coating, which 
looks almost dry—the glazing substance. After this 
the plate is put with many of its kind into the clay 
capsules, which I have mentioned above, and wanders 
to the furnaces—that is, if its color is to be white and 
unpainted. There it 1s placed in one of the chambers 
of the immense furnaces and exposed to a temperature 
of from 1,800 to 2,000° C. and remains in this oven for 
the space of twelve hours. Then it is taken out and 
after cooling off, is burnt once more to insure perfect 
smoothness. The powerful system of these high tem- 
perature furnaces is very interesting to even a layman, 
who as arule knows little of such things. These fur- 
naces have 21 chambers, which lie side by side and are 
heated by generating gases. The capsules with their 
porcelain contents are placed in these chambers in such 
a manner that the gases can reach all parts of the cap- 
sules and heat them equally. When the chamber is 
filled, it is closed up, after some small pieces of 
“shard” have been placed about in such a manner that 
they can be easily taken out with iron tongs, through 
little apertures provided with colored glass doors. 
Besides this, several dark-red cones, two or three inches 
high and consisting principally of quartz, are placed in- 
side the chamber for the purpose of measuring the 
temperature. When they are melted down, the heat 
has reached the necessary degree for burning or bak- 
ing the porcelain. The small “shard” pieces are taken 
out at regular intervals and placed upon a board which 
contains a time-table or gauge for burning porcelain. 
When the samples are cooled off, the burning process 
and its result can be watched piece by piece. Beside 
these giant, maximum-heat furnaces, there are the so- 
called “ muffle-furnaces.” These are in the shape of a 
bake-oven, and each is provided with a niche or recess. 
Into these muffle-furnaces porcelain is placed which 
cannot be exposed to a temperature of more than 800 
or 900, as, for example, porcelain painted in certain 
colors before the glazing process takes place. Here we 
have arrived at a point of the porcelain technique 
which embraces the most remarkable and difficult 
procedures. This color-decoration is remarkable by 
reason of the fact that it is based upon pure calcula- 
tion. The tinting and shading must be determined 
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upon by stoichiometry (the science of chemical equiv- 
alents) until experience makes this unnecessary. To 
illustrate: Where gold edges and decorations are to 
appear on a cup, a substance is spread upon it which is 
brown in color and coarse in appearance, and not at all 
like the pretty gold rim which we see afterward. Other 
colors compare proportionately with this case. There 
is a scale of colors, with which only the lesser tempera- 
ture of the muffle-furnace agrees, like that of the 
emaille, for example; other colors again tolerate the 
high temperature of the large furnaces. These latter 
colors are painted upon the “shard” after it has re- 
ceived its first heating; then they are dipped into the 
glazing-stock, which covers the tints completely, and 
only the burning process brings them out. The 
“‘ muffle-colors ” are applied after the article in question 
has been glazed. Then the ware is burnt with the 
coloring in the muffle at about 800 temperature. The 
artists of the Royal porcelain factory are lately engaged 
upon painting pictures on large porcelain plates. 
There are quite a number of these artists under the 
leadership of Director Kips, who himself is a painter of 
great renown. How earnest the Royal factory is in its 
desire for constant progress and perfection is evidenced 
by the fact that on two days in the week these artists 
do not work for the establishment, but devote their 
time to painting from nature. In the studios in which 
the floral painters abide, magnificent bouquets of 
natural flowers are placed on these days, and they are 
grown expressly for this purpose in the large hot-houses 
and gardens which belong to the plant. The factory 
has a large sample-room on the Leipzigerstrasse, and 
in its immense show-windows can be seen the most 
wonderful articles which can be constructed of porce- 
lain. ‘There is a plate six feet high and five feet wide. 
It is destined to grace the wall of one of the magnifi- 
cent, luxurious ocean steamers and represents an Italian 
city, which nestles against a rock. It is perfect in its 
perspective, and so true to nature in its coloring that 
at a distance of a few feet one imagines to be standing 
at an open window and looking out upon a far-away 
picturesquely situated town. Close by stands an enor- 
mous vase, decorated with a finely executed shepherd 
idyl 4 la Watteau. Above this hangs a chandelier ar- 
ranged for electric lighting. It is composed of delicate 
porcelain flowers and bunches of leaves and garlands 
of softest, finest tendrils. Piece after piece attests to 
the remarkable ingenuity and excellence of workman- 
ship of the Royal porcelain factory, from a purely 
technical and at the same time the highest artistic 
standpoint. Before closing it is necessary to refer to 
some works which belong to the specialties of this in- 
stitution. There is a service, for instance, of a blue- 
black color, with a greenish cast, which color has 
only lately been perfected. Landscapes painted 
with this color upon vases, etc., reveal a softness of 
tinting peculiar only to majolica ware. Director Dr. 
Heinecke is the inventor of this tint. He has also 
produced the “crequele,” which has so far been con- 
fined to the East African porcelain. The Seger por- 
celain of the Royal factory, named after its inventor, 
Dr. Seger, is equal in quality and coloring to the best 
Japanese product. It is distinguished from the ordi- 
nary hard porcelain by its yellow color, resembling the 
ivory tint, and is very transparent. The Royal por- 
celain factory of Berlin is well worth visiting and is 
one of the most interesting establishments of that city. 
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Fancied Himself a Child—From the Philadelphia Times 

The doctor said it was no unusual thing in delirium, 
but it seemed strange and pathetic to the loving 
watchers, that the middle-aged, careworn man, tossing 
wearily on a sick-bed, should fancy himself again a child 
at his mother’s knee. The green grave far away in a 
country village where she slept had no existence so far 
as he was concerned. She had never died, but was 
with her boy again. The many trials of life had passed 
from his memory now, and boyish woes and confidences 
alone were on his lips. 

When his weeping wife laid her hand upon his 
fevered brow he looked up and smiled and called her 
“mother.” The hand that held the medicine to his 
lips, that smoothed the pillow, was “ mother,” and in 
all the faces that came and went about his bed he saw 
but hers, the first his baby eyes had known. 

He had forgotten her, so many years. He had been 
so busy all these years, and a thousand worldly things 
had clouded the image of that kind old mother, but as 
death’s mighty hand set aside those perplexing, fretting 
distractions, all so little now, clear and sweet to his 
parched soul came the memory of an innocent child- 
hood and a mother’s love. All at once he knew him- 
self a weary, troubled creature, sick and faint over 
earth’s fevered draught, and he went back, like a little 
child, to her whose tenderness had never failed him. 

“Your little boy is tired, mother. The sun is hot.” 

His children broke into sobs as he spoke, but his 
fatherhood was a thing unknown to him now. 

“ May I wear the new boots to-day, mother? Please! 
You said that I should. I’m not a girl, as the fellows 
said I was, any more, for you’ve cut my hateful curls. 
I’m ‘most a man now, mother, and when I’m big I'll 
give you heaps and heaps of things; a red silk dress 
like cousin Mary’s, and a hat with a feather lots and 
lots longer than hers, ’most as long as my own, maybe. 

“T’m sleepy and I want to go to bed. I’ve beena 
bad boy some to-day, ain’t I? But I'll ask God to for- 
give me, and if you do, I guess he will, too. Hear my 
prayers, mother, I’ve learned them by heart now.” 

They saw that the end was close at hand then, and 
his wife made a frantic appeal to him to recognize her, 
but his ears were fast dulling to all earthly sounds, and 
he only struggled to raise himself to his knees. They 
could have restrained him, but he said: 

“ Why, I can't go to sleep without saying my prayers. 
I’ve been a bad boy to-day, and God would be angry, 
mother.” 

Then they helped him up, and with tender arms 
supported the weakened form, while he knelt with up- 
turned eyes fast dimming with death’s film, and clasp- 
ing his hands as a little child does by its crib side, 
prayed the sweet old petition of: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray, Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


If I should die before I wake 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 





Return of the Native—W. L. Sawyer—Boston Times 
The post-office, consisting of eighty lettered boxes 
behind a wire screen, was at one’s left as he entered 
the door. Parallel with this ingenious fly and dust-trap, 
was a show-case sparsely filled with toilet-soap and note- 








paper. On the other side of the shop was a long 
counter, backed with shelves of groceries. At the end 
of the room, farthest from the entrance, towered a stove 
flanked by boxes of sawdust and the worthy citizens 
who contributed to their growth. 

It was “mail-time.” School was out. The after- 
noon sun, slanting in at the doorway, rested radiantly on 
a score of children, who pushing each other for better 
positions, alternated their demands for “our letters” 
with chirping jokes and laughter. The postmaster, 
long, lean, black-moustached, sallow as the typical to- 
bacco-fiend, towered impressive above them behind his 
screen and added fretful calls for quiet to the volume 
of sound. The nerveless old men around the stove 
looked on at all with dreamy eyes of impassive peace. 
Outside, the school-master stopped on the platform to 
exchange greeting with the first selectman. Opposite, 
across, two small boys paddled gleefully in the gutter. 
Their mother, descending upon them in slow and silent 
majesty, neglected the weak plank in the sidewalk and 
fell sprawling. All as it was twenty years ago! 

Somewhat an object of wondering interest, by reason 
of his cuffs and his polished boots, Fletcher leaned in 
his old place—his back against the “ List of Voters of 
the town of Fairville’’—and wandered into his child- 
hood. Was the story of Rip Van Winkle a myth—or 
a subtle interpretation of ever-present fact? 

“Um-m,” one of the old men by the stove had 
roused to remark: “ Barry, down ’t the ferryhouse, was 
one o’ Bonypart’s soldiers. Ain’t no doubt of that. I 
seen his meddles.” 

The second old man moved uneasily and tapped a 
lean forefinger on the arm of his chair. “Cap’n 
Draper al’ays b’lieved he wa’n’t!” he said. 

“Cap’n Draper!” (The scornful exclamation had 
something vicious in it: Fletcher remembered that, as 
a child, he always expected to see it emphasized with 
Uncle Barker’s cane.) “His word wa’n’t no good! 
He was away f’m Fairville more’n forty year. How 
do you know what he was doin’ all o’ that time? Don’t 
ye never b’lieve no man onless ye’ve watched him!” 

“‘Minister’s be’n a-movin’ every three years sence he 
was licensed ter preach,” said the first old man, stub- 
bornly. “I cal’late his gospil wouldn’t do you no hurt, 
notwithstan’in’! ” 

The group chuckled their appreciation. The post- 
master, resting from his labors, paused in cutting a 
mouthful of tobacco, laughed hoarsely and said, 
“Jabe’s got ye there, Uncle Barker!” 

“No, he ain’t, nuther!” An angry gleam of red 
lighted up the sallow face. “You Methodists pays 
your conf rences t’ watch him for ye—don’t ye? Well, 
who can give ye a stiffkit on any o’ these strangers? 
S'’pose you'd take that ’ar young Fletcher’s word, if ye 
sh’d happen t’ run acrost him, wouldn’t ye? Cap’n 
Fletcher’s Billy, ye know. Would, would ye? Huh! 
Well, he’s in Pheladelfy, makin’ his livin’ by ritin’ lies! 
Who got the best of it, that time, Henry?” 

The postmaster, rapidly chewing himself into a state 
of lethargy, opened his eyes and nodded impartially. 

“Little Billy Fletcher? Well, I swan!” 

The victor pursued his advantage remorselessly. “I 
hear tell he’s be’n a-writin’ bout you, Jabe,” he said 
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with half-veiled malice. “’Tain’t no lie, though, this 
time. ‘Bout the way ye spit an’ how ye touch all the 
posts on one side ’o the road an’ how ye holler at the 
critters when ye’re ploughin’. Ain’t no names men- 
tioned, but I bet ye it’s jest’s nat’ral as life!” 

There was apprehensive silence for a moment, 
broken only by the wranglings of a crowd of boys over 
a game of marbles. Outside, under the sky, the vil- 
lage lay in stagnant calm. Inside, under the roof, its 
venerables ruminated, like their own oxen, the husks 
of ideas, stubble that the wider world had tossed con- 
temptuously out of its winnowings a century before. 
“As it was, as it is and ever shall be, world without 
end, amen!” Fletcher muttered. under his breath. 

The postmaster and grocer bestirred himself at length 
to sell a nutmeg to a grim-featured woman, who, stat- 
ing her errand in one word, laid down a cent and 
stalked out, but not before favoring the assemblage 
with a comprehensive glance of scorn. 

Uncle Barker looked after her with a feeble apolo- 
getic air and only spoke when she crossed the road: 

“ Well, Cap’n Sally done putty well by her boy!” 

“ He had it right in him,” the postmaster asserted. 

“Um-m, yes, but Cap’n Sally ain’t so drivin’ an’ sav- 
Never was. Git’s sorter weaker as she 
gits older, tew. She gin 15 cents t’ the persidin’ elder’s 
c'lection, last time. Wouldn’t ketch Silas a-wastin’ his 
substance thet way, I bet ye!” 

“Oh, Cap'n Sally’s failin’!”’ the postmaster agreed. 
“She ain’t th’ woman she was. Kinder worked on her, 
I guess, when Silas went an’ got married. D’ know 
why it should. Elviry wa’n’t none o’ -yer settin’-room- 
sofy girls. Sile couldn’t a-found a spryer woman or a 
better piece o’ cabbage land in this township!” 

“He’s a-goin’ ter be ‘lected s’lectman, if he’ll hev 
it!’”? Uncle Barker faced around triumphantly. A 
specially intense and unrelenting glance fell upon Jabe. 

* Look a’ them two boys: Cap‘n Fletcher’s Billy an’ 
Cap’n Sally’s Silas! Jest see the difference ’tween 
them that goes away fm home an’ them that stays! 
Lies! You s’pose if Billy come back here an’ see Sile 
a-top o’ the heap—you s’pose he wouldn't tell lies to 
sort o’ even up? Huh!” 

Fletcher moved a step toward the door. 
again at the sodden group of loungers, then out at the 
cheerless village, looming grotesquely through the 
dusk. “The horizon is only a mile away, and drawing 
nearer,” he told himself. “I can escape before it shuts 
down, thank God! I'll go back to the city!” 


in’ as he is. 





Susy and Susy—Mrs. M. L. Rayne—Detroit Free Press 

“Talk *bout ‘lopements,” said the man on the 
cracker box, “‘there ain't never been sich excitement 
in this part of the country before, or since, as there 
was the time when old Deacon Adams’ gal Susy “loped 
with the book agent.” 

“Tell us about it, won’t you?” said the stranger 
in the corner, leaning his rifle against the counter in a 
way that reminded the Indians and loafers that it was 
near reservation hours. 

“Don’t mind if I do, thankee. Good killikimuck 
that of yourn, stranger, pow’ful sweet. Well, Susy was 
the belle of Nebrasky, leastwise of this part of the State, 
and the book-agent was a long-jointed cuss that liked 
to hunt catamount better nor to sell books, though he 
did pass in a few red-covered picture books with a lot 
of stuff in em "bout not eatin’ with yer knife, as if a 
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knife warn’t made on purpose to eat with, an’ finally 
the feller jest settled down to makin’ love to Susy, and 
that made the deacon mad an’ he up an’ turned him 
out, an’ told Susy not to dare to think of him marryin’, 
or lovin’, or anythin’, another minute.” 

“And did she?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, she did. You can just bet yer bottom dollar 
that if you want to make a girl think of a feller that’s 
the way to do it. The book-agent didn’t amount to a 
row of pins, but he was bound to get the gal ‘cause her 
pa forbid him. So one Saturday night what did the 
fellow do but steal the old deacon’s mare and buggy 
and run the gal off.” 

“Well?” queried the crowd. 

“ Well,” retorted the speaker, “ain’t that enough?” 

“Tell the rest of it,” said the stranger. “ Didn’t the 
old man show fight? You said that there was great 
excitement over the elopement.” 

“So there was, but all I know is that there miser- 
able, no-account agent run off with the gal, and no one 
ain’t seen either one of ’em since.” 

The stranger reached over and took his rifle from 
the counter. “Speak with respect of the book-agent,” 
he said curtly; “I'll tell the rest of the story. Miss 
Susy took the mare, who was her namesake, and 
hitched it to the buggy with her own hands. Then she 
met her lover down by the fork of thé two roads and 
they took the road for Omaha, but somebody had 
peached and Father Adams hitched up the three-year 
old and was after them like the wind. Awav went the 
mare, but the colt came on her heels; then it was neck 
and neck; then the deacon yelled ‘ Whoa, Susy.’” 

* How do you know?” asked the crowd in concert. 

“T was there,” said the stranger significantly, “I had 
my rifle in one hand and I drove the old mare with the 
other, and Susy clung to my arm. Her father yelled 
at the top of his voice as he came up abreast, ‘Give me 
Susy, or I'll shoot her!’ He had his duck gun and I 
knew the old man well enough to feel pretty sure he 
was equal to keeping his word, and just then Susy 
called out, ‘Shoot away, pa,’ and I gave the mare an- 
other clip and called back to him, ‘shoot if you dare.’ ” 

“And did he?” asked the crowd. 

“ He hollered, ‘Whoa, Susy,’ in a voice of thunder, 
and the old mare stopped in her tracks so suddenly it 
nearly pitched us both over the dashboard. The next 
minute he was alongside, and before you could say 
Jack Robinson he had the mare out of the shafts leav- 
ing us lopped down in the prairie. ‘Good luck to you,’ 
he shouted as he rode off. ‘You can keep the gal, but 
you can’t have old Susy. I'd a killed her fust.’” 

They all drew a long breath, and as the stranger 
went out, they said admiringly: “‘ Plucky, ain’t he? 
But who'd a thought he was the deacon’s son-in-law? ” 





Uncle Dick’s Version—From St. Nicholas 

“Some folks,” he said, picking up his strips again, 
“tells dis story one way, an’ some tell hit ernuther. 
I’m gwine ter tell hit des like it come ter me straight 
fum de nigger dat was deir—” 

* One of the boys laughed. 

“Whar yo’ manners, chile? Ef deir wan’t no nigger 
deir, how come niggers heah? Nigger was deir, an’ es 
name was Ham. I heah’' tell es how es wife named 
M’randy, but I dunno ’bout dat. Dey was both pow’- 
ful skeered fum de time dey got out er sight er lan’ till 
lan’ come ergin; ev’body know dat, ’cause niggers was 
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only ‘tended ter move “bout on de water in er bateau, 
an’ keep in close ter de willers.”’ 

Presently he began, in a sing-song intonation: 

“‘ Noray buil’ de ark, an’ he buil’ er strong, he buil’ 
’er wide, an’ he buil’ ’er long, an’ he put ’er roof on 
top. After he got de work all done, a voice say, ‘ Let 
er rain come’; an’ er rain hit come. Glory ter de 
Man! An’ hit rain, an’ hit rain, an’ hit rain! °T 
warn’t no littl’ ha’f-way rain, but er good ole po’down 
rain; yes, littl’ chillun! Yes! Hit rain forty days an’ 
hit rain forty nights! De creeks all riz, an’ de ribbers 
riz, an’ de low groun’s soon got wet. Den de fiel’s 
went out er sight an’ de hills ’gin ter shake, an’ folks 
cry fer he’p; but no he’p come. Glory ter de Man! 

“Bimeby de lan’ all gone, but Noray fix fer dat. 
He had er pair er evvy kin’ o’ all de animals an’ de 
reptiles too, an’ er ev’ting dat wears fedders. But de 
fish outside tek kyar deyselves. An’ de ark ride on de 
waters den, fer he buil’ ’er high an’ he buil’ ’er long, 
wid room inside fer all, an’ plenty, too, ter eat. Bime- 
by long cum er dry spell, an’ ole Noray he op’n de 
window an’ put es head outside. Nuthin’ deir ’cept 
pu’ water far as he couldsee. Den Noray tek ole Buz- 
zard an’ say ter him——” 

“ Grandma says it was a raven; I asked her.” 

Dick looked hard at the bold interrupter. 

“ Yo’ gran’ma es er mighty good ’ooman, honey, but 
I’m er-telling de story straight. Mebby raven nuther 
name fer buzzard. He tek him an’ he say: “G’ ‘long 
out er hyah an’ fine dat lan’. An’ buzzard flop er 
wing an’ fly erway, roun’ an’ roun’, tell bimeby he 
plumb gone. Den Noray go back en de sittin’-room 


an’ tell es wife: 
‘* Keep er-knittin’, honey, 
Brer Buzzard gone. 
Keep er-knittin’, honey, 
An’ de lan’ come erlong. 

“But buzzard gone for good an’ er-flyin’ yit, ’cep’n’ 
when he fine sumpin dead. Ef yer go out deir an’ look 
up en de sky, spec’ ye see ’im still er-searchin’ wid ’es 
eye for de lan’.” 

“ But, Uncle Dick, I’ve seen him on a dead pine.” 

The old man smiled and shook his head. 

“No, yer ain’t, honey. Hil ‘ll fool mos’ anybody; 


but dat ole Missis Buzzard. An’ ef yer look mighty 


close, yer gwine ter see sumpin dead close by. She 
know dat de ole man be ‘long atter while, an’ she gwine 
ter wait deir for ’im. An’ ain’ nodody gwine ter tech 
dat dead till he come. Whar-’bouts dat story broke?” 

“The buzzard was gone.” Several voices quickly 
supplied the information. 

* Atter while Noray git tired er waitin’ an’ he tek 
Sist’?’ Dove ter de winder an’ he ses: ‘Sist’ Dove, g’ 
*long out er hyah an’ fine dat lan’.’ An’ Sist’ Dove 
flop er wing an’ sh’ fly, but no lan’. An’ bimeby she 
came an’ circle round de ark t’ree time, an’ dey heah 
er sing ‘Coo! Coo! Coo! Noray-ay-ay-ay-Noray-ay- 
ay-ay. No lan’ kin be found.’ An’ Noray put de 
meal back en de saucer, an’ hit de winder-sill wid es fist, 
an ses en er loud voice, ses he ‘Sist’ Dove, I’s wantin’ 
yer ter g’ ‘long erway frum hyah bout yo’ business an 
fine dat glitterin’ lan’ and don’t yer come back hyah 
no mo’ tell yer fine hit sho.” An’ ole Sist’ Dove ah’ 
g’long ergin, an’ she fly, she do. Sh’ fly t’ree days an’ 
she fly t’ree nights, an’ one mornin’ she come back, sh’ 
did, an’ light right en der winder an’ er green leaf was 
en er mouf. An’ sh’ sing out: ‘Coo! Coo! Coo! 
Noray-ay-ay-ay-ay-ay, Noray-ay-ay! I’se foun’ de 
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lan’! I’se foun’ de lan’!’ Den Noray spill little meal 
deir fer ‘er, an’ he say, ‘Glory ter de Man!’ 

“*Bout dis time de word went ’roun’ an’ de big dog 
down en de cellar say, ‘Boo! woo! woo!’ an’ de little 
dog up-stairs say, ‘Bow, wow! wow!’ an’ de cow she 
low, an’ de sheep she bleet, an de ole goat fairly 
scream fer joy, ‘Baa-a-a-ah!’ An’ de birds ’gin ter 
sing; but no lan’ yit, an’ de rooster "fuse ter crow. 

“ Den ‘long come sumpin floatin’ by away out yonder, 
an’ bimeby Noray see hit was de buzzard ridin’ on er 
dead mule all by ’esself, an’ he holler out: 

“*Whar dat lan’? Oh, whar dat la-n-n’?’ But buz- 
zard can’t talk, an’ Jim Crow, his fust cousin up an’ 
say, ‘Dat’s all de land he want. Dat’s why he ain’t 
come back ter de Ark-Ark-Ark.’ 

“But long erbout light nex’ day, Noray was ercom- 
bin’ es hair ’fo de glass, when he staggered, an’ all de 
bottles cum er tumblin’ down fum de she’f. An’ den 
he hyah de rooster way out on de pilot house sing out: 
‘Ook - kook - kook - kook-koo! Noray-ay-ay-ay-ay-ay, 
Noray-ay-ay, ole ark done run er groun’.’ An’ Noray 
drop ’es brush an’ say, ‘ Dah! Glory ter de Man!’ 

“Dat as far as my story goes,” said Dick when the 
children were done laughing, and he was fitting another 
strip in his basket. ‘‘But I once hear er ole man 
named Black Bill, what used ter live ov’r ter de Bell 
place, tell hit a little diffunt. He sez dat when Noray 
run out de room, de fus’ t’ing he seed was dat boy Ham 
grab both de chickens and break fer de woods; and 
Black Bill up an’ say dat fum dat day ter dis, niggers 
own all de chickens en de lan’.” 


Mickey Coaches his I'ather—Ernest Jarrold—N. Y. Eve. Sun 
“I’m thinkin’,” said Mr. Finn to his son Mickey, as 
they sat together on the back stoop after supper, listen- 


‘ ing to the tree toads, “that I'll be givin’ up workin’ in 


the quarry and tryin’ me hand at brain work.” 

“ Figgerin’?”’ said the boy, brushing away an inquisi- 
tive June bug that had lighted on his hand. 

“ Figgerin’ or writin’,” answered Mr. Finn, taking a 
squint at the moon. “ Now, you have ’nolledge, Mickey. 
Fwhat’ kind o’ sums would I have to be doin’ if I got 
the job of s’aler o’ woights and measures?” 

“Tt’s the sums ye’d have to be doin’ afore ye got the 
job as ’ud bother ye, father,” said Mickey. 

“Shure the civil sarvice min ‘ud be askin’ ye ques- 
tions that the schoolmaster couldn't answer.” 

* Musha, I didn’t know that, me b’y. Fwhat’s the 
civil-sarvice min, anyhow? ” 

“ They’re min as is paid by the president fur axin’ 
foolish questions,” replied little Mike, “and I have a 
buke in the house as has a lot o’ the questions in. If 
ye’ll come inside I'll l’arn thim to ye.” 

Mr. Finn arose with alacrity and his pipe and went 
into the shanty. He lit the kerosene lamp and placed 
it upon the table. Then he lit his pipe and waited 
impatiently while his son hunted up a book on natural 
phenomena he had procured from the school library. 
While Mickey leafed through the book, Mr. Finn said: 

** Now you teach me the questions be heart, and ye'll 
not be sorry when I get the job.” 

By the time that Mickey was ready to begin the les- 
son several of the neighbors had dropped in. They 
ranged themselves around the table in various attitudes, 
and became deeply interested in the proceedings. 

“Why don’t the dust fly be night?” said Mickey, 
from the chapter on “ dew.” 
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“ Faix, it do,” replied Mr. Finn, “only ye can’t see it 
bekase of the dark.” 

“Yis, and there’s divil a much wagons on the road 
in the night,” interrupted Mrs. O’Brien. 

Mickey shook his head in dissent. “Yer wrong,” 
said he. “ That’s not the rayson in the buke.” 

“Fwhat does the buke say?” asked Mr. Finn. 

“Bekase the dew makes the dust wet and kapes it 
from risin’,” answered the boy. 

“ That’s raysonable,” exclaimed Mr. Finn. “I dunno 
how is this I didn’t think of it afore. Begorra, I have 
it down on me moind agin the time the civil-sarvice min 
ll be axin’ me the question.” 

** Why will a dewdrop roll on a cabbage leaf widout 
makin’ the cabbage wet?” continued little Mike. 

Mr. Finn was puzzled. He passed his hand over 
his forehead to collect his thoughts. “ Musha, that’s 
thrue fur ye, Mickey,” said he. “I often seen it me- 
self. I haven’t that much nolledge as ’ud fill yer 
mother’s thimble. Is it bekase the dewdrop is round?” 

Mickey shook his head. Then, looking around at 
the interested faces, he said: “ Do ye give it up?” 

Each one of the party shook his head. If their lives 
had depended on the answer they could not have given 
it. Mickey, with a proud ring of conscious superiority 
in his vioce, read from the book: 

“Bekase the leaves o’ cabbage are covered with a 
fine powdher over which the dewdrop rolls without wet- 
ting the leaves.”’ 

** Dear, dear,” said Mrs. O’Brien, from her seat in 
the corner, “and is all that in the little buke? ” 

“ Faith, it is, and more,” replied the boy oracularly. 

“But fwhat has dem to do wid the woights in a 
store, Mickey?” inquired Mr. Finn. 

“Ye'll have to be axin’ the prisidint, if it’s nolledge 
ye’re wantin’ about that,” replied the boy as he turned 
to the book and resumed the lesson. But little Mike’s 
resort to the book in this instance was only seeming. He 
had determined to ask some questions from his own 
knowledge of natural science, relying on the fact that 
none of his auditors could read to protect him. 

“ Fwhat make the foam on a growler o’ beer?” 

“Oh, ho, I have ye thare, me laddybuck,” said Mr. 
Finn, with a smile and a wise nod. “I have ye thare, 
me b’y. I could answer that wid me eyes shut.” 

All eyes turned on Mr. Finn and everybody waited 
impatiently for the reply. Mr. Finn prolonged the 
suspense as long as he could to enjoy the surprise at 
the wisdom of his reply. 

“ Well, father,” said Mickey, “ fwhat is it?” 

“It’s just this and no more,” said the elder Finn, 
wagging his index finger in his son’s direction. “ It’s 
bekase whin Jack Brady draws the beer he holds the 
pail far down from the spigot so thare’ll be more bub- 
bles nor liquor.” 

“ Yer wrong, father; that’s not fwhat the buke says.” 

“ Arrah, to blazes wid the buke, boy! Didn’t I see 
it wid me two eyes, and wouldn’t a man believe his 
eyes afore an ould buke? Eyes is better nor bukes, 
me lad. Didn’t I see Jack holdin’ the pail close up to 
the spigot and thare’ll be a foine pint fur 8 cints and 
divil’s the bubble ye’d see. Arrah, don’t be talkin’! 
Whin I know a thing I know it, sonny, and small fear 
but fwhat I'll spake me moind.” 

Mickey smiled and shook his head. Then he ex- 
plained that the scientific reason assigned in the book 
for the foam did not agree with that of his father. 
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“Well, tell us fwhat the buke says, just for diver- 
shun,” exclaimed the old man. 

“ F.i-r—fir—m-i-n—min — t-a — ta — t-i-o-n — shun, 
firmintation,” read little Mike, palpitating, and expect- 
ing that his father would grab the book and throw it 
out of the window. 

“ And fwhat’s that?” said Mr. Finn, now puzzled. 

“It is a change,” said Mickey, “effected in the ele- 
ments of a body med of car-bon, hydro-gin, and oxygin.” 

“That must be Frinch ye’re readin’, Mickey,” said 
his father. “Thare’s ne’er a wan o’ thim things in 
beer. Faix, oxy-gin and hydro gin is new kinds in- 
toirely. I heerd tell o’ Old Tom gin and London Dock 
gin, and tasted thim, too, fur that matther, but divil’s 
the word did I iver hear o’ thim other kinds. Begorra, 
yer ould buke is no good, Mickey. Beer is med from 
malt and hops, and divil a pinch o’ firmintation or oxy- 
gin or hy-dro-gin is thare in it at all, at all, I'll go bail. 
Larnin’ is makin’ ye looney, me b’y.” 

Little Mike flushed. The company was laughing at 
him. Even at the risk of angering his father and being 
sent to bed in disgrace, he decided to maintain his ar- 
gument. Said he: 

“Father, yer wrong. Thim things I spoke of is gas. 
They're pizen. And thare’s another kind o’ gas in 
beer, too. It’s called carbonic acid gas. It’s that 
pizen that a little of it’ll kill ye deader nor a salt mack- 
erel. In the island o’ Javy is a valley, where thare’s 
that much carbonic acid gas that the grass is kilt, and 
ne’er a dog, or a cat, or anything can live thare. If ye 
throw a dog in the valley he'll he dead in fourteen 
seconds, and when the birds fly over the valley they 
drop down dead into it. It is called the pizen valley, 
and the stuff in that valley is in beer, and gives it that 
pleasant taste on yer tongue that makes ye smack yer 
lips when ye’re drinkin’ it.” 

Mr. Finn refused to give credence to this story as 
far as it related to Cooney Island beer. There might 
be poison and gas in the beer of the island of Java, but 
it could not possibly exist in the beer he was in the 
habit of drinking, because he had never seen nor 
tasted it. The next question propounded by little Mike 
was not so abstruse. It related to the goat. 

“Why will a goat ate grass and not mate?” 

“Yer wrong agin, Mickey. The goat ’ud ate any- 
thing,” said the elder Finn in a gently reproving tone. 

“We'll aisy settle it,” said Mickey. “I'll bring in 
the billy and see will he ate a nice piece o’ fat pork.” 

The billy came in readily enough and took his place 
in the family circle. He amused himself while waiting 
for Mickey to bring the pork from the cellar, by chew- 
ing on the table-cloth. He succeeded in dragging the 
cloth and lamp from the table and setting fire to the 
house. He was the sufferer, however, for the flames 
burned off his long beard. The flames were extinguished, 
and the exercises broken up for the evening. 

The next morning Mr. Finn went down to the village 
to undergo an examination for the position of sealer 
of weights and measures. When his turn came the ex- 
aminer said, turning to Mr. Finn: 

“ Now, Mr. Finn, how many weights does a grocer 
use in his business?” 

Mr. Finn scratched his head and looked wild. 

“Faith, sir,” said he, “ I can tell ye all about dew, and 
beer-foam, and goats, but nothing at all about weights. 
I heerd it was civil service men ye were, but shure, I'll 
tell straight, it’s mighty uncivil men I find ye to be.” 
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MUSICIAN—DAWNING OF HIS POWER* 





A ruined and abandoned mill stood in the garden. 
The wheels had ceased to turn, the cylinders were 
overgrown with moss and the water trickled through 
the old locks in slender, never-ceasing streams. This 
was the blind youth’s favorite resort. Here he would 
spend hours on the parapet of the dam, listening to the 
sound of the trickling water. But now he was thinking 
of other things. Rapidly he trod the path, his heart 
filled with bitterness, and his face distorted by suffer- 
ing. He paused when he heard Evelyn’s light step. 

Evelyn rested her hand on his shoulder as she asked, 

“What is it? Why are you so sad?” 

He did not reply at first, but turning, began once 
more to pace up and down the path. The young girl 
walked beside him. 

“Of course it makes me feel sad,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence; “I am useless, quite useless in the 
world. And why was I born into it?” 

The girl glanced up at him with a look of alarm, and 
then, as if with settled purpose, she bent her head and 
resumed her walk by his side. 

The blind youth stopped short. ‘ Why, I ask, was I 
born into the world? And another thing—It may per- 
haps be true, as old people say, that affairs have 
changed for the worse; yet in old times the blind fared 
better than they do now. There was work for them, 
and they had a place in life. Why was I not born in 
times when blind minstrels used to wander from place 
to place? I would then take my lyre or bandore, and 
go from city to city and through the villages and dis- 
tant steppes, and wherever I appeared the people 
would gather around me, while I sang to them of the 
deeds of their fathers, glorious and heroic, stirring their 
holiest feelings, and inspiring them with energy and 
courage. Thus I too could play a part in life. But 
now, even that cadet—you heard what he said about 
marrying and being a commander. They laughed at 
him; but for me even that is unattainable.” 

Tears came into the young girl’s eyes, widening with 
alarm. “You are excited by the student’s talk.” 

“Yes,” replied Peter, thoughtfully; “and what an 
agreeable fellow he is! He has a very pleasing voice.” 

Evelyn suddenly exclaimed in a passionate voice: 

“No, I don’t like him at all! He has too much self- 
assurance; and his voice is harsh and disagreeable.” 

Peter listened in surprise to this angry sally. The 
girl stamped her foot as she went on: 

“And it is all the most perfect folly! I know it 
has been a plan of Maxim’s contriving. Oh, how it 
makes me hate him.” Then Evelyn stopped abruptly, 
clenched her slender hands and burst into tears. 

Peter took her hand and pressed it sympathetically. 
He was taken by surprise. This outburst from the 
usually calm, and self-controlled girl was both unex- 
pected and mysterious. As he listened to her weeping 
he was conscious of a new and peculiar emotion. 

uddenly she gave him a fresh surprise by withdraw- 
ing her hand, and bursting into a fit of laughter. “How 





* From ‘‘ The Blind Musician.” By Vladimir Korolenko, Little, 
Brown & Co, Peter Michailovna, the blind musician, now a man 
of about twenty, is one of a party of young Russian people in his 
father’s house. His sensitive nature is wounded by suddenly 
realizing his helplessness, and he wanders alone into the garden. 
Evelyn, a girl of his own age, follows him to comfort him. 


silly Iam! What in the world am I crying about?” 
She wiped her eyes and went on: “ One must be just. 
They are both good, honest men, and what he said was 
all very well! But it does not apply to every one.” 

“To every one who has the power,” replied the 
blind youth, scarce audibly. 

“What nonsense!” she answered brightly; but with 
traces of tears stillin her voice. “Take Maxim, for in- 
stance; he fought as long as he was able, and now he 
lives as best he may. And we also——” : 

“You say we: Why do you say that?” 

“‘ Because—well—because some time you will marry 
me, and our lives will be one.” 

Strangely confused and yet rejoicing, the blind young 
man drew back a step. “I—marry you? You mean 
—that you will—marry me?” 

“Why, of course, of course!” she replied with min- 
gled haste and agitation. “How dull you must be!. 
Can it be possible you have never thought of it? It seems 
so natural! Whom could you marry if not me?” 

“To be sure,” he assented in his inconsiderate ego- 
tism. But instantly reflecting—‘“‘ Have you forgotten, 
Vélya,” he said, taking her by the hand, “ what these 
young men have just been telling us about the educa- 
tion that girls receive in the great cities? Consider 
what a career lies open before you, while I 

* Well, what about you?” 

“Tam blind!” he ended in illogical conclusion. 

The girl smiled, but continued in the same tone: 
“What if you are blind? I love you even so; hence 
it follows that I must marry you. That is the way 
things happen; what can we do about it?” 

He also smiled, and dropped his head after his usual 
pensive fashion, as though he were listening to some 
voice within his soul. Inspired by the new feeling that 
had taken possession of his whole being, he fervently 
pressed her little hand in his. A faint, almost imper- 
ceptible pressure was the response. Then he clasped 
her round the waist and drew her toward him, gently 
stroking her silken hair with his other hand. ° 

“Please, let me go, darling,” said the young girl, in 
low, shy tones, as she released herself from his embrace. 

Evelyn’s soft voice thrilled the blind youth’s heart. 
He made no effort to detain her, but as he yielded he 
heaved a profound sigh. He heard her smoothing her 
hair. His heart throbbed in deep, but pleasing ex- 
citement. And when a moment later she said, “ Come, 
let us go back to the company,” he heard with delight 
and surprise a new music in her charming voice. 

The hosts were in the little drawing-room, and all 
the guests had likewise assembled there. 

All eyes turned toward the door when footsteps were 
heard on the terrace which led from the garden into 
the drawing-room. Within the broad, dusky doorway 
appeared the figure of Evelyn with the blind youth 
slowly mounting the steps behind her. The young girl, 
although conscious that every eye rested upon her, was 
not in the least embarrassed. 

The young man followed the maiden, giving no ap- 
parent heed to the direction in which she was leading 
him. When his slender form and pale face appeared 
against the background of the doorway, he seemed to 
pause on the threshold of that room so brightly lighted 
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and filled with guests; but after a moment’s hesitation 
he crossed it with the air of one absent-minded and 
absorbed, went up to the piano, and opened it. 

For the moment Peter seemed utterly unconscious 
of his surroundings, forgetful of the presence of 
strangers, and instinctively longing for his favorite in- 
strument as a vent whereby to express the emotions 
that were filling his bosom. Having raised the piano 
lid, with his fingers resting lightly on the keys he struck 
a few rapid chords. It was as if he were putting a 
question, half to the instrument and half to his own 
soul. Then with his hands still resting on the keys, he 
remained plunged in deep thought, while utter silence 
reigned in the little drawing-room. The guests, aroused 
by these few whispering chords, and influenced by the 
strange inspiration that seemed to radiate from the 
face of the blind youth, sat in silent expectation. 

But Peter remained as before, his eyes uplifted as 
if he ‘were listening.. Mingled emotions chased one 
another like billows through his heart. He had been 
uplifted by the tide of a new life—even as a boat, after 
a long and peaceful rest upon the sandy shore, is sud- 
denly tossed upward by the waves. Question, surprise, 
and unwonted excitement filled his mind. The blind 
eyes dilating, alternately sparkled and grew dim. For 
a moment one might imagine that he had not found 
within his soul the response for which he so eagerly 
listened; but all at once, with the same eager face, as 
though he could no longer wait, he started, touched 
the keys, and upborne by new waves of emotion sur- 
rendered himself to the tide that swept onward in full, 
resonant, and tumultuous chords. They gave voice to 
the countless memories of his past life which had 
thronged upon him, as with drooping head he sat there 
listening. ‘The multitudinous voices of Nature, the 
moaning of the wind, the whispering of the forest, the 
ripple of the river, and that indefinite murmur which 
is lost in the remote distance could be heard, inter- 
mingling, forming a sort of background for the deep 
and inscrutable agitation that swells the heart and 
leaps up in the soul at the bidding of Nature’s mys- 
terious whisper—a feeling not easily defined. Sad- 
ness?—why then is it so sweet? Joy?—then why is it 
so profoundly, so inexplicably sad? 

All this was evoked by the blind musician’s fingers, 
in low soft tones, at first hesitating and vague. His 
imagination strove as it were to gain control over this 
flood of chaotic images and without success. Those 
powerful and depressing influences of an impetuous, 
passionate nature, confused and vague though they 
were, had taken full possession of the musician, but as 
yet were wholly beyond his control. From time to 
time the sounds grew in volume and power. One 
felt that the player must presently combine them into 
a melodious and perfect flood of harmony, and his 
audience listened in breathless expectation. But before 
the flood rose to its full height, it suddenly subsided 
into a plaintive murmur, like a wave breaking into 
foam; again nothing was heard but the sad lingering 
notes, that rang like questions in the air. 

The blind man paused for a moment, but the silence 
in the drawing-room remained uninterrupted, save by 
the rustling of the leaves in the garden. Again the 
sounds rose and fell as if vainly seeking after the un- 
known. Charming folk-songs were interwoven with the 
vague harmony of the chords—songs telling of love 
and sorrow, or reminiscences of the glories and suffer- 
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ings of by-gone days, or the eager impetuosity of youth 
and hope—the blind man thus striving to express his 
feelings by embodying them in forms already familiar 
to his imagination. But the song, too, ended with the 
same minor notes—like an unanswered question echo- 
ing through the silence of the little drawing-room. 

Then for the third time Peter began to play a piece 
which he had once learned by heart—and again broke 
off. All Nature spoke to his soul in the language and 
music of the folk-songs of his native land. While with 
beating heart and soul overflowing with emotion, Peter 
now played this piece, from the very first resonant 
chords there was such brilliancy, animation and genu- 
ine feeling, and at the same time something so charac- 
teristic of the player, that an expression of wonder was 
mingled with delight on the faces of the listeners. The 
next moment, the wonder was wholly merged in delight. 

Music recognizes no party; it stands aloof from the 
clashing of opinions. If the eyes of the young people 
sparkled and their faces flushed, and daring concep- 
tions of future life and happiness sprang up in their 
minds, so also the eyes of the old sceptic sparkled. 

At first old Stavruchénko sat with bowed head listen- 
ing in silence; but little by little he grew animated, 
and gently touching Maxim, whispered, ‘‘ How finely 
he plays! Wonderfully I must confess! By Jove!” 

As the sounds swelled a thought came into his mind, 
probably of his youth; for his eyes sparkled, his face 
flushed, he straightened himself, and raising his arm 
seemed about to dash his clenched hand upon the 
table, but restraining himself, allowed it to fall silently. 

Anna Michailovna looked inquiringly at Evelyn. 
The girl had folded her work on her knees, and sat 
watching the blind musician; but her blue eyes ex- 
pressed nothing beyond a rapt attention. She was in- 
terpreting those sounds in her own way; she fancied 
she could hear in them the pattering sound of the 
water in the old locks, and the whisper of the wild 
cherry-tree in the dusky avenue. 

But the face of the blind man showed none of the 
rapture that had taken possession of his audience. It 
was plain that even this piece had not given him the 
satisfaction he was looking for. The last notes vi- 
brated like the others, intimating the same question, 
—a murmur of dissatisfaction. 

Now the hum of voices filled the parlor. Stavru- 
chénko embraced the musician with enthusiasm. 

The young people, still excited and agitated, were 
shaking hands with him, and talking wildly. The student 
prophesied a world-wide, fame for him as an artist. 

The blind man listened attentively. It was a new 
thing for him to be the centre of animated conversa- 
tion, and he was proud to feel his power. So he too 
might accomplish something in life! 

As he sat there, with his hand resting on the music- 
rack, suddenly a warm touch fell on his hand. It was 
Evelyn, who had drawn near, and who now with a 
fugitive pressure of his fingers whispered joyously: 


“You hear? You too have work in the world. If 
you could only see the effect of your playing! ” 

The blind man started and drew himself erect. No 
one but the mother noticed this little interlude. Her 


face flushed as deeply as if she had just received the 
first kiss of a new-born and ‘passionate love. 

The blind man still remained on the same spot, and 
his face had not yet lost its pallor, he was but over- 
whelmed by the impressions of his new happiness. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 


My Little Bo-Peep—Ff. E. Holliday—Ladies’ Home Journal 


My little Bo-Peep is fast asleep, 
And her head on my heart is lying ; 
I gently rock, and the old hall clock 
Strikes a knell of the day that’s dying; 
But what care I how the hours go by, 
Whether swiftly they go or creeping ? 
Not an hour could be but dear to me, 
When my babe on my arm is sleeping. 


Her little bare feet, with dimples sweet, 
From folds of her gown are peeping, 
And each wee toe, like a daisy in biow, 
I caress as she lies a-sleeping ; 
Her golden hair falls over the chair, 
Its treasures of beauty unfolding ; 
I press my lips to her finger-tips 
That my hands are so tightly holding. 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, you may wait, old clock, 


It was foolish what I was saying; 

Let your seconds stay, your minutes play, 
Bid your days go all a-maying. 

O Time! stand still—let me drink my fill 
Of content while my babe is sleeping ; 

As I smooth her hair, my life looks fair, 
And to-morrow—I may be weeping. 
Selling the Baby—Harper’s Young People 

What am I offered for Baby ? 
Dainty, dimpled, and sweet, 
From the curls above her forehead 
To the beautiful rosy feet, 
From the tips of the wee pink fingers 
To the light of the clear blue eye, 
What am I offered for Baby ? 
Who'll buy? who’ll buy ? who'll buy ? 


What am I offered for Baby, 

“ A shopful of sweets?” Ah, no, 
That’s too much beneath her value, 
Who is sweetest of all below! 

The naughty, beautiful darling ! 
One kiss from her rosy mouth 
Is better than all the dainties 
Of East or West or South! 


What am I offered for Baby, 
“A pile of gold?” Ah, dear, 

Your gold is too hard and heavy 
To purchase my brightness here! 

Would the treasures of all the mountains 
Far in the wonderful,lands 

Be worth the clinging and clasping 
Of these dear little peach-bloom hands ? 


So what am I offered for Baby, 
“ A rope of diamonds?” Nay, 

If your brilliants were larger and brighter 
Than stars in the Milky Way, 

Would they ever be half so precious 
As the light of those lustrous eyes, 

Still full of the heavenly glory 
They brought from beyond the skies ? 


Then what am I offered for Baby? 

“ A heart full of love and a kiss;” 
Well, if anything could ever tempt me, 
*Twould be such an offer as this ; 

But how can I know if your loving 
Is tender and true and divine, 
Enough to repay what I’m giving 
In selling this sweetheart of mine ? 





So we will not sell the Baby! 
Your gold and gems are stuff, 
Were they ever so rare and precious 
Would never be half enough! 
For what would we care, my dearie, 
What glory the world put on 
If our beautiful darling were going, 
If our beautiful darling were gone! 


Grandma's Angel—Sydney Dayre—Somerville Journal 


Mamma said, “ Little one, go and see 
If grandmother’s ready to come to tea,” 
I knew I mustn’t disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


I knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I’d give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call ; 

But I hadn’t the heart for that at all— 

She looked so sweet and so quiet there 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 7 

With her dear white hair, and a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


I didn’t make a speck of noise; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys 

And girls who lived with her long ago, 

And then went to heaven—for she told me so. 


I went up close, and I didn’t speak 

One word, but I gave her on her cheek 

The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this: 
“Grandmother, dear, it’s time for tea.’’ 


She opened her eyes and looked at me 

And said, “ Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face” — 

She pointed right at the very place. 

I never told her ’twas only me, 

I took her hand and we went to tea. 


Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Oh, listen, little Dear-My-Soul, 
To the fairy voices calling, 


For the moon is high in the misty sky 
And the honey-dew is falling ; 


To the midnight feast in the clover-bloom 
The blue-bells are a-ringing 

And it’s “ Come away to the land of fay” 
That the katydid is singing. 


Oh, slumber, little Dear-My-Soul, 
And hand in hand we’ll wander— 

Hand in hand to the beautiful land 
Of Balow, away off yonder ; 


Or we'll sail along in a lily leaf 
Into the white moon’s halo— 
Over a stream of mist and dream 

Into the land of Balow. 


Or, you shall have two beautiful wings— 
Two gossamer wings and airy, 

And all the while shall the old moon smile 
And think you a little fairy ; 


And you shall dance in the velvet sky, 
And the silvery stars shall twinkle 

And dream sweet dreams as over their beams © 
Your footfalls softly tinkle. ° 
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THE INNER MAN—CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





Gastronomic Feats—F. R. Spear—Nottingham (Eng.) Sun 

Dr. Boyle, in his Experimental Philosophy, says, 
“Not long ago there was here in England a private 
soldier very famous for digesting of stones; and a very 
inquisitive man assures me that he had the curiosity to 
keep in his company twenty-four hours, during which 
time he ate nothing else.” Dr. Bulwer, author of the 
Artificial Changeling, says he knew the man, an Italian, 
named Francis Batalia. He served in Ireland at the 
siege of Limerick, and on his return to London _his 
claim to an ability to subsist entirely upon stones led 
to his imprisonment as an impostor. That he took 
nothing more nourishing no one will believe, but there 
is no doubt he obtained some celebrity as a stone- 
eater. A figure of this man was engraved by Hollar 
in 1641, in which he is represented holding a goblet in 
one hand, and a plate of stones in the other. Sir 
Charles Hall, a celebrated physician of the 17th cen- 
tury, relates an extraordinary case of a man who ac- 
customed himself to swallow stones. This man, 
Thomas Gobsill by name, and about twenty-six years 
of age, had for some time suffered from colic till a 
sympathetic friznd advised him to swallow small, round 
pebbles. He followed the prescription and obtained 
relief. On being seized some months afterward by a 
violent return of his complaint, he swallowed nine 
stones, and as these had no effect, repeated the dose 
until about 300 pebbles had accumulated in his interior. 
He endured their presence for two and a half years 
before submitting himself to Sir Charles Hall. Sir 
Charles found the stones were situated in the lower 
part of the body, and that on shaking his patient he 
could hear them rattle. His first experiment was to 
suspend the sufferer by his feet, in the hope that the 
stones might be shaken out of him. This met with no 
success. Nor did medicine have any effect. The 
man was unable to work without pain, and suffered 
much uneasiness at all times. Dr. Sloane mentions a 
man named Kingsmill who, within his own knowledge, 
swallowed nine stones every day. They were round 
and smooth, and as large as walnuts. He continued 
to derive satisfaction from the habit for many years. 
In the British Magazine for 1746 there is an account 
of Reeves Williams, a native of Cardigan, calling him- 
self the “ Man Ostrich.” He performed various gas- 
tronomic feats before the public, who paid sixpence 
each to witness the edifying spectacle. He first swal- 
lowed four pieces of iron, each an inch and a quarter 
long, and three-quarters of an inch thick. Then he 
swallowed by way of dessert, and with apparent relish, 
stones, coach-nails, half-pence, and other trifles. What- 
ever credit is due to the possessor of the largest appe- 
tite on record must be given to a boy named Matthew 
Daking, who, after recovering from a fever, exhibited 
an extraordinary craving for food. If not fed he would 
gnaw the flesh off his bones. Dr. Mortimer, secretary 
of the Royal Society, kept an account of the food eaten 
by the boy, and states that ‘n six days he swallowed of 
bread, meat, and various substances 384 lbs. 2 oz. 
J. Cookson, M.D., who gives further particulars of the 
case, says the boy looked pretty well in the face and 
was always cheerful, but had lost the use of his legs. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Dr. James 


Burrough to Mr. Houghton, F.R.S., dated in 1700: 
“About a month ago, at Stanton, a laboring man of 
middle age had for some time so inordinate an appe- 
tite that I had it attested by an eye-witness that he ate 
up an ordinary leg of veal, roasted, at a meal, and fed 
at this rate for many days together. He would eat 
sow-thistles and other herbs as greedily as beasts which 
use such food.” Among involuntary gastronomic feats 
the most extraordinary was that of a young woman 
named Mary Spelmore, who lived in St. Peter’s Parish, 
Derby. In the month of November, 1779, she was en- 
gaged hanging up linen to dry, when some sudden emo- 
tion caused her to swallow a small armament of pins 
with which she had stocked her mouth. A surgeon was 
sent for, who did all in his power for the unfortunate 
girl, Though the retching was constant she never 
brought up more than one at a time, and in three days 
the total amounted to seventy-six. Some of them were 
very long, and her convulsions were so violent that it 
took several persons to hold her. Shortly after enter- 
ing the hospital at Nottingham, tumors forme.1 on the 
left side, near the shoulder. These were suppurated 
and opened, and several pins came out of the wounds. 
In five months she was discharged, cured. A country- 
woman of Tornin, in the bishopric of Warmic, met with 
an unpleasant experience in 1720. She was trying to 
induce vomiting by irritating with the handle of a 
knife the back of the tongue. But she thrust it too far, 
and los ng her hold of the blade, it slipped down her 
throat. She felt no inconvenience for three days. 
Then a pain came in her right side, and the point of 
the knife appeared at the tender spot. But it was not 
till a week after that she was put into the hands of an 
able surgeon and of Hubner the physician. These 
practitioners successfully performed an operation and 
extracted the knife, which was seven inches long, from 
her side. The wound was attended to, and the woman 
returned home. Three weeks later she was visited 
by Hubner, who found her carrying two pails of water, 
sufficient evidence that she had suffered no ill effects. 


Royal Bills-of-Fare—From The Philadelphia Press 

Pope Leo XIII.’s way of living is more like that of 
a country curate than of a prelate. It is lucky that 
etiquette makes the Pope invariably eat alone, for his 
guests would have but meagre cheer. After celebrat- 
ing mass, which he does all the year round at 5 a.M. 
in his private chapel, he takes a cup of coffee, pre- 
pared on a spirit-lamp, by his body-servant. During his 
residence in foreign countries His Holiness acquired 
the habit of drinking coffee prepared as in Turkey, and 
without sugar, and he clings to this habit even against 
the advice of his physicians, who tell him that coffee 
prepared in this way is too exciting, especially when 
taken on an empty stomach. At cbout ten o’clock the 
Pope eats his first meal, which is very frugal and al- 
ways the same. It consists of two poached eggs, a 
piece of the breast of a fowl, and, for dessert, some 
fruit or preserves. Leo XIII. drinks but little wine— 
never more than one glass:of white Frascati—during 
the whole repast. He will not touch Bordeaux, which 
is more heady and tonic than the wines in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome. At five o’clock the Pope eats his 
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second and last meal, which is as frugal and simple as 
the first. Many a commoner sits down to a far more 
sumptuous repast. Soup, one kind of meat, a vegeta- 
ble, fruit, and a glass of Frascati wine—such is the 
Pope’s menu. Queen Victoria breakfasts alone at 
nine o’clock in summer, at Osborne, Windsor, or Bal- 
moral. This meal is generally served out-of-doors, in 
some arbor, tent, or summer-house. Formerly the 
Queen took oatmeal porridge as a part of her morning 
meal. But in the midst of her gold and silver plate 
and the wealth of orchids, which usually decorate her 
magnificent court table, the Queen’s digestion compels 
her now to forego the toothsome dainty for lighter 
tapioca, and to use only stale brown bread, made es- 
pecially for her needs, and which resembles German 
rye bread. Her physicians also advised her to give up 
green tea for cocoa. Luncheon is served at two, and 
the royal dinner at 8:30 p.m., when boiled mutton, 
*enison, and chicken form Her Majesty’s staple dishes. 
Sir John Cowie, the Queen’s aide-de-camp, says that 
Her Majesty delights in baked potatoes and in crack- 
ing a dozen nuts after dinner. The Queen formerly 
drank every day two or three glasses of Champagne or 
Bordeaux, and after dinner a glass of Tokay; but here 
again the medicos interfered, and after her recent at- 
tack of sciatica, the royal lady had to give up wine for 
a dilution of whiskey in soda-water. Victoria’s house- 
hold expenses amount to the neat little sum of $425,- 
ooo a year. President Carnot is a quiet man, who 
evidently thinks that simplicity is the chief secret of a 
good menu. He delights, as most Frenchmen do, in 
café au lait (cofiee with milk) at 8 a.m., and enjoys his 
beefsteak, mutton-chop, and an omelet aux fines herbes, 
with half a bottle of Chambertin, at noon. Dinner at 
half-past seven usually ushers in oysters, soup, fish, and 
entrée, or the dish preceding the roast. ‘This is the 
first course, washed down with Bordeaux, and the presi- 
dent declares when he has got so far he has had quite 
enough, and that the roast, which begins the second 
course, including, besides game, ‘re/evés and sweet en- 
tremets, is superfluous. Of the third course, which in- 
cludes ices, sweetmeats, preserved and fresh fruits— 
in short, the dessert—he partakes lightly, and corrects 
the richness of the whole by a cup of good black coffee, 
cognac, or chartreuse, and a Jondres cigar. In Russia 
eating and drinking take up no small part of a man’s 
existence. Alexander III. breakfasts early, at 7 a.m., 
on ham and eggs, a slice of roast beef, and tea. At 
eleven o’clock he lunches off a poached egg in broth, 
a mutton-chop, cold chicken and game, and two vege- 
tables, the whole washed down by three cups of strong 
black coffee. The Czar, who is a great angler, has the 
fish he hooks served up on his table. At 2 p.m., he 
takes a little rice-milk. Dinner affords a plain but 
wellcooked meal in the French style. The young 
German Emperor, who was reared in England, has re- 
tained a decided taste for eggs and bacon. He has 
muffins and crumpets sent to him from London. All 
sorts of baked loaves are eaten at the Berlin court, 
from the commonest kind of oaten bread to the famous 
Cummin cake, the recipe for the making of which is a 
state secret. William II. drinks beer and has discarded 
French champagne for sparkling Muller wine. Within 
the last twelvemonth he has revolutionized the imperial 
kitchen, dismissed his French cook, and, in his deter- 
mination to out-German the Germans, ordered the bill- 
of-fare to be henceforth written in the national language! 
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Even the word menu has been done away with and 
Speisekarte substituted. The Empress of Austria is 
the best royal housekeeper in Europe. Her kitchen 
is a huge room, with all the arrangements at each end 
for preparing fish, fowl, and beast for the table. Fifty 
chickens can be cooked at once on one of the big 
whirling spits. Against the side-walls from floor to 
ceiling stand scores upon scores of chafing-dishes. In 
these dishes, all of which are self-warming, the meats 
are carried to the carving-room, whence they are re- 
turned to the kitchen ready to be served. The boiling 
and baking and frying and carrying and cutting occupy 
a small regiment of servants. Twenty-five male cooks, 
in white clothes, dress, spit, season, and stuff the meats. 
As many female cooks prepare the vegetables, the pud- 
dings, and the salads. A dozen or more boys hurry 
the birds, fish, and joints from the kitchen to the carvy- 
ing-room, where long lines of carvers slice and joint 
everything laid before them. The kitchen utensils 
fill a big room opening into the kitchen. This room is 
the ideal of German housewives. The high walls are 
covered with pans, kettles, griddles, and covers, which 
shine as only German hands and German elbow-grease 
could make them shine. There are soup-tureens in 
which a big boy might be drowned, and kettles in which 
twins could play house. The Austrian Court dinners 
are famous on the Continent. The delicacies which 
result from the protracted meetings in the council- 
chamber of the chefs are often so fine that favored 
guests not unfrequently observe the old German fash- 
ion of taking a choice bit home to their friends in the 
name of the Empress and with her best wishes. And 
yet, strange to say, notwithstanding this elaborate 
kitchen, neither the Emperor nor the Empress eat 
much of the savory viands or dainties elaborated in it. 
Good, kind, gentle, generous, and open-hearted old 
Francis Joseph takes beer at luncheon, champagne at 
dinner—never more than two glasses—and smokes the 
commonest kind of Austrian cigar, a long thin weed 
with a straw in it, called a Virginia. Over-indulgence 
in it spoiled his stomach, and for a long time he was 
forbidden tosmoke. King Humbert, a true vegetarian, 
lives entirely on vegetables, amtepastos, and fruits. 
The doctors have forbidden him:to drink coffee, and 
his only beverage is at present a little Bordeaux and 
plenty of water. The King never feels so well as when 
his fare is bread, potatoes, and oranges. When asked 
by the young German Emperor what his favorite edible 
was, the King of Italy said peaches. William II. 
thereupon ordered $500 worth of the finest samples 
from Thommery, near Fontainebleau, and sent them to 
him. The Queen, who used to be very slender, but 
has of late been growing stouter and stouter, wishes to 
diet; but it is very difficult to do so, as she enjoys every 
dainty of the table, and the court revels in the national 
yittura of artichoke hearts, liver. mushrooms, brains, 
and cockscombs, served in a solid gold service. 


Chocolate and Cocoa—Dr. A. N. Bell—The Sanitarian 

The introduction and common use of the terms 
“coca” end cocoa,” applicable to medicinal substances, 
have had the effect of confusing people’s minds with 
regard to the source and preparation, and, in some 
cases, creating a prejudice against the use, of the 
wholly different substances—chocolate and cocoa. 
The medicinal wine of coca and the powerful alkaloids 
and nerve stimulants cocaine and hygrine are prepared 
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from the leaves of Erythroxylon coca, a shrub indigen- 
ous to Peru and Boliv.a, wholly different to Theobroma 
cacao, a small but beautiful tree, which grows luxuri- 
antly both wild and cultivated in the northern parts of 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and the 
West Indies, from the seeds of which chocolate and 
cocoa, and (from the oil) cocoa ointment or “ butter,” 
are prepared. When the Spaniards first visited Mex- 
ico, four centuries ago, they found the natives using 
chocolat? It was introduced into Europe as early as 
1520, and has since been more or less extensively used 
in every civilized country. Linnzeus was so fond of it 
that he gave to the tree from which it was obtained the 
name of Theobroma—food for the gods. Chocolate 
and cocoa are only two forms of the same substance. 
The tree twice in the year yields a crop of reddish 
spongy fruit, shaped somewhat like a cucumber; the 
ripe fruit being collected at the decline of the moon, 
the tree continues its yield for twenty or thirty years. 
Each fruit or pod contains from six to fifty beans— 
usually about twenty—and there are from ten to twenty 
pounds of such beans from each tree at each crop. 
The beans are usually about the size of large almonds; 
they are frequently (from a confusion of language) 
calied indifferently “beans,” “seeds,” “nuts,” “ ber- 
ries,” and “fruits,” but their character will be better 
understood by regarding them as beans contained with- 
ina pod. They are generally picked out and dried for 
exportation. Besides the beans, the pulp contains a 
creamy and cordial juice; and, by steaming and pres- 
sing, the beans will yield one-third of their weight of a 
kind of butter, to which the richness of cocoa is due. 
For preparing the beverage material, the beans are ex- 
ported in their original state, to be converted into 
cocoa or chocolate by a manufacturing process. They 
are first roasted in slowly ro‘ating ovens, then broken 
by machine into such a state that the husks may be 
separated from the kernels by a blast of air, and they 
are afterward treated and beaten and converted into a 
pulp by means of their own oil. The pulp, when 
ground between millstones till it assumes a consistency 
something like that of treacle, is in a state to receive 
any of the modifications that wil! fit it for the market. 
It may be “ plain cocoa,” or “ homeopathic cocoa,” or 
“vanilla chocolate ;” it may have arrowroot, or sago, or 
sugar mixed with it; or, if the manufacturers be tinc- 
tured with roguery, there may, perchance, be bean 
meal or other adulterants mixed with the pulp. The 
pulp, when fully prepared in any of these diverse ways, 
is cast into large moulds; the cakes thus produced are 
cut into minute shreds by machine, and the shreds are 
rubbed, sifted, and packed for sale. The preparations 
of cocoa and chocolate made in France are more num- 
erous than those usually made in England or the 
United States: they comprise vanilla chocolate, milk 
chocolate, chocolate bonbons, chocolate papillotes, 
chocolate crackers, chocolate pastilles, chocolate with 
taraxacum or with sarsaparilla, chocolate with tar—in 
short, there is no end to the list; for once admit the 
principle of mixing cocoa with vegetable infusions, or 
decoctions, or essences, and the variety becomes inter- 
minable. The French limit themselves to the use of 
the word “ chocolate,”’ derived from the Mexican name 
of the plant (chocolat/); they seldom speak of “ cocoa.” 
What are called “cocoa nibs” are the beans roughly 
crushed. ‘“ Flake cocoa,” also, is another name for the 
beans when crushed between rollers, but before any- 
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thing else has been added to them. The husk of the 
seed, after roasting, contains a good deal of nutriment; 
indeed, so do the pods likewise; and all three are more 
or less used in making cheap cocoa. The plant is cer- 
tainly used in more ways than coffee: drank as a thick 
decoction (made to somewhat resemble gruel), made 
into various confections and pastries, eaten as bon- 
bons, etc., while a poor decoction is drank in some 
places by boiling the husks separated from the beans. 
While chocolate and cocoa contain an essential princi- 
ple,. theobromine, comparable to caffeine and theine— 
the alkaloids of coffee and tea—it is much less potent 
as a disturber of the nervous system; and chocolate 
and cocoa are proportionally more welcome as a bev- 
erage, besides possessing specially nutritive qualities 
which render them much more sustaining than tea. 





The Making of Claret-—From the San Francisco Examiner 

The name of the Médoc district, if less universally 
familiar than those of Cognac or Champagne, is yet 
known to many, and is probably of greater commercial 
value to France than the two better-known districts 
put together. This fair region consists of a long slip 
of land extending in a northerly direction from Bor- 
deaux, and lying between the sea and the River 
Gironde. It may be taken, roughly speaking, to ex- 
tend from St. Vivien in the north to St. Médard in the 
south, and comprises all the chateaux from which come 
the finest growths of Bordeaux wine, known in England 
as claret. To Englishmen this part of France is of 
peculiar interest, surrounded as it is with memories of 
some of the best-known figures and most stirring times 
in British history, and having formed a portion of the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, for some 300 years one of the 
brightest jewels in the English crown. The Médoc 
proper is really the northern part of the district called 
Les Landes, the southern portion of which, until planted 
of recent years with pine-trees, was little more than a 
desert. The soil is a light gravel, and the best vines 
are grown on a surface of gravel—quartz, and sand 
with a clay sub-soil. The vine most usually grown is 
of the stunted variety, chiefly that known as the Mel- 
bec, and being trained to espaliers, it seldom rises more 
than two feet from the ground. The ridges in which 
the vines are set run across the vineyards in straight 
lines, much after the stiff and formal fashion of a 
Kentish hop-garden. These vines, which first bear 
about five years after being planted, continue pro- 
ductive for 100 or even 200 years, They require 
constant care and attention, and it is a rare occurrence 
to pass a vineyard without seeing the peasants, in their 
picturesque, parti-colored costumes of red and blue, 
toiling amongst its rows; some are driving a team of 
oxen, which, drawing after them a plow perchance of 
primitive construction, thread their way with cautious 
foot between the long lines of vines; others are apply- 
ing ‘ Bouillie Bordelaise,’ a preparation of sulphate of 
copper and slaked lime, to the stems and leaves of 
the plants, to preserve them from mildew, one of the 
greatest pests with which the modern wine-grower has 
to contend. The phylloxera—which in 1868 made 
such ravages in the district, turning many of the finest 
vine: ards into barren wastes and threatening the Médoc 
district with the same ruin-which it wrought in Cognac 
and Champagne—is, being rapidly exterminated. Dur- 
ing the time of the vintage the grapes when picked are 
taken on bullock-drays to the press-house, where they 
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are stripped from the stalks and placed in large vats. 
Many of these vats are of enormous size, those at the 
chateau Mouton-Rothschild holding some 3,240 gallons 
apiece. Here the grapes are left to ferment for a 
period extending from a week to a fortnight, after 
which the wine is drawn off into hogsheads and taken 
to cool an well-ventilated stores, which usually adjoin 
the press-room. During the first moath the bungs are 
inserted very lightly, and the casks are filled up at fre- 
quent intervals. This process is modified after the 
first month, when the bungs are fastened in tighter. and 
the barrels only filled up every seven or eight days. 
The soutirage or drawing-off takes place in March, a 
second in June, and a third in November. The hogs- 
heads are then turned over, and after a time are re- 
moved to dark cellars, where the wine is left to mature 
until it is disposed of to a purchaser. Should fermen- 
tation afterward take place, the wine is drawn off into 
casks impregnated with sulphur, which quickly arrests 
the tendency. This is, the usual mode of procedure. 
From a sentimental point of view it is matter for regret 
that the picturesque old-time chateau with its primitive 
appliances is quickly becoming a thing of the past. 
Here and there it may be met with, but new buildings 
are rearing their heads in the district; and in cases 
where the old buildings still stand they have been re- 
paired and altered—improved, say the vandals—to 
such an extent that only vestiges of the original edi- 
fices remain. We saw one building which bore the 
scarcely legible date 1332; but even here the spirit of 
modern improvement had worked its will. Probably 
the finest, and certainly the most imposing, building in 
the Médoc is the Chateau Margaux, a modern struc- 
ture, built in the Italian style, containing pictures as- 
cribed to Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Tintoretto and 
other famous masters, and many other objects of art 
and vertu, including a curious eighteenth-century Ve- 
netian glass chandelier, which is said to have cost its 
owner some £2,000. But this unique building is situ- 
ated in a district which is reported to be as full of 
malaria at certain seasons of the year as the Roman 
Campagna. This is probably the reason why the owner 
of the place, the Comte de Pilletville, a Parisian banker, 
hardly ever visits the property. Absentee landlordism, 
however, seems to be a feature of the district, since its 
principal vineyards have fallen into the hands of na- 
tive and foreign capitalists. One notable exception to 
the rule occurs in the case of Baron Rothschild, the 
owner of Lafitte, the most famous of the vineyards, for 
he usually spends a couple of months each year upon 
his estate during the time of the vintage. The diver- 
sified character of the Médoc wines has necessitated 
their classification into growths or crus. The fine 
growths are again divided into several] classes, the first 
including Lafitte, Margaux and Latour, all of which 
command high prices and are usually sold immediately 
after the vintage, one purchaser generally buying the 
entire produce of ayear. ‘The second growths include, 
among others, Mouton-Rothschild, Leoville (St. Julien), 
Durfort (Margaux), Gruard Larose, Brane Cantenac 
and Ducru Beaucaillou (St. Julien). Some of the 
wines of these chateaux, although generally classed as 
inferior to the sremier crus, are often, owing to the 
vagaries of a particular season, actually of much bet- 
ter quality than those in the higher class. The quan- 
tity of wine produced at each chateau is subject to 
great fluctuation. Mouton-Rothschild, which can make 
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something like 600 hogsheads in one season, produced 
in 1887 not quite half that quantity; and the Chateau 
Durfort, which last year made 212 hogsheads, did not 
yield half that quantity in 1887; while on the other 
hand, the Chateau Ducru Beaucaillou, which in 1887 
made 360 hogsheads, fell short of that number by 40 in 
1888. But on the whole, the ’88 vintage of the Gironde 
exceeded that of ’87 by no fewer than 41,000,000 gal- 
lons; the quality is reported to be above the average. 





Tea-Culture in China—The North British Advertiser 

Many tea-drinkers assert that Indian teas are purer 
and of stronger flavor than China teas. Five grades of 
Indian teas—broken Orange Pekoe, broken Pekoe, Pe- 
koe, Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, are all procured 
from the same plant. When a shoot is plucked from a 
tea-plant it bears three or four leaves and a bud. The 
smallest bud and leaf on the stalk make the finest teas; 
and theslower leaves on the stalk, when sifted, make 
the coarser kinds of tea. The coolie women who are 
constantly employed from April to December plucking 
the leaf, are mustered between five and six o’clock in - 
the morning, and then go out to the portion of the gar- 
den where the leaf is quite ready to be plucked, which 
is, as a rule, once every eight days. At eleven o’clock 
the women are brought in to weigh their forenoon’s 
leaf, and get leave to have food and a rest till one P.M., 
when they go out again and come in for the day at six 
P.M. On an average day, women will pluck thirty to 
forty pounds, which they carry in baskets on their 
backs, with a strap on the head, which leaves them 
both hands free to pluck the leaf from the plants, 
which after three or four years grow to be large bushes. 
The leaf, when brought in and weighed, is carried up 
into the lofts by the women to the factory men, who 
are told off to spread it on withering traps or “chul- 
nies,” which are placed in tiers all along the length of 
the withering houses, which allows of the leaf getting 
the quantity of air required to wither it properly for 
manufacture next morning. As a rule, when the 
weather is favorable for withering, tea manufacture be- 
gins at five a.m. The leaf is put into rolling-machines 
which are made with such perfection that the motion 
of the hand-rolling—used in all tea-gardens before 
machinery was adopted—is now obtained by the use of 
cranks and cog-wheels. ‘The leaf is given a light or a 
heavy pressure, according to the state it is in during 
the time it is in the rolling-machine. It is then taken 
out and spread on fermenting tables to get the neces- 
sary fermentation, which gives the tea the red coppery 
color infused tea-leaves have. After getting the proper 
fermentation the leaf gets a secona roll of short dura- 
tion to fix the color of the fermentation. The second 
roll being finished, the rolled leaf is taken to the dry- 
ing-machines to be dried. The most skilled factory- 
hands work these machines, and they give the leaf the 
proper amount of drying, which gives the tea the black 
color as you see it. The tea is now ready to be sifted 
into the different grades. After the whole tea has been 
put through a tea-breaker, it is then passed through a 
sifting-machine—a long revolving cylindrical frame, 
with the varied sizes of wire meshes attached to it, 
worked at a slight angle, so that the tea as it revolves 
falls through the different meshes, under each of which 
are sheets which convey the tea into boxes, each 
grade of tea being kept separate. The tea is now ready 
for a final drying before packing and shipping. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





The Beauty of Life: Orville Dewey. 

I say, and I maintain, that the constitution of the 
world is good, and that the constitution of human na- 
ture is good; that the laws of nature and the laws of 
life are ordained for good. I believe that man was 
made and destined by his Creator ultimately to be an 
adoring, holy, and happy being; that his spiritual and 
physical constitution was designed to lead to that end; 
but that end, it is manifest from the very nature of the 
case, can be attained only by a free struggle; and this 
free struggle, with its mingled success and failure, is 
the very story of the world. A sublime story it is, 
therefore. The life of men and nations has not been 
a floundering on through useless disorder and confusion, 
trial and strife, war and bloodshed; but it has been a 
struggling onward to anend. This, I believe, has been 
the story of the world from the beginning. Before the 
Christian, before the Hebrew system appeared, there 
was religion, worship, faith, morality, in the world, and 
hawever erring, yet always improving from age to age. 
Those systems are great steps in the human progress; 
but they are not the only steps. Moses is venerable to 
me. The name of Jesus is “above every name;” but 
my reverence for him does not require me to lose all 
interest in Confucius and Zoroaster, in Socrates and 
Plato. In short, the world is a school; men are pupils 
in this school; God is its builder and ordainer. And 
He has raised up for its instruction sages and seers, 
teachers and guides; ay, martyred lives, and sacrificial 
toils and tears and blood have been poured out for it. 
The greatest teaching, the greatest life, the most affect- 
ing, heart-regenerating sacrifice, was that of the Christ. 
This great school of life I regard but as the infant- 
school of eternity. The pupils, I believe, will go on 
forever learning. There is solemn retribution in this 
system—the future must forever answer for the past; 
I would not have it otherwise. I must fight the battle 
if I would win the prize. There is help divine offered 
to me, there is encouragement wise and gracious; I 
welcome it. There is a blessed hereafter opened to 
prayer and penitence and faith; I lift my hopes to 
that immortal life. This view of life spreads for me 
a new light over the heavens and the earth. 





Preparation for Death: Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

No human being can rest for any time in a state of 
equilibrium, where the desire to live and that to depart, 
just balance each other. Hf one has a house, which he 
has lived and always means to live in, he pleases him- 
self with the thought of all the conveniences it offers 
him, and thinks little of its wants and imperfections. 
But once having made up his mind to move to a better, 
every incommodity starts out upon him, until the very 
ground-plan of it seems to have changed in his mind; 
and his thoughts and affections, each one of them pack- 
ing up its little bundle of circumstances, have quitted 
their several chambers and nooks, and migrated to the 
new home, long before its apartments are ready to 
receive their bodily tenant. It is so with the body. 
Most persons have died before they expire—died to 
all earthly longings, so that the last breath is only, as 
it were, the locking of the door of the aiready deserted 
mansion. The fact of the tranquillity with which the 


great majority of dying persons await this locking of 
those gates of life through which its airy angels have 
been going and coming, from the moment of the first 
cry, is familiar to those who have been often called 
upon to witness the last period of life. Almost always 
there is a preparation made by Nature for unearthing 
a soul, just as on asmaller scale there is for the re- 
moval of a milk-tooth. The roots which hold human 


life to earth are absorbed before it is lifted from its 


place. Some of the dying are weary and want rest, 
the idea of which is almost inseparable in the universal 
mind from death. Some are in pain, and want to be 
rid of it, even though the anodyne be dropped, as in 
the legend, from the sword of the Death-Angel. Some 
are strong in faith and hope, so that, as they draw near 
the next world, they would fain hurry, as the caravan 
moves faster over the sands when the foremost travel- 
lers send word along the file that water is in sight. 
Though each little party that follows in a foot-track 
of its own will have it that the water to which others 
think they are hastening is a mirage, not the less has it 
been true in all ages and for human beings of every 
creed which recognized a future, that those who have 
fallen worn out by their march through the Desert, 
have dreamed at last of a River of Life, and thought 
they heard its murmurs as they lay dying. 


Confidence in Immortality: Wm. E. Channing. 

The idea of death as separating us from the outward 
universe, and shutting us up in our own minds, seems 
to me quite the reverse of the truth. Revelation 
speaks very distinctly of another organization which we 
are to receive hereafter, and which I consider as a 
communication with all God’s works. There is a pro- 
gression in every part of nature, and to suppose the 
mind to emerge from its present connection with gross 
matter to a purely spiritual existence is to imagine a 
violent transition, quite irreconcilable with this great 
principle. Death is not to separate the mind from 
matter, but, in the case of the virtuous, is to raise it 
from its present subjection to matter to a glorious tri- 
umph over it. When I think of its infinite extent, of 
the countless worlds astronomy discloses to me, I feel 
that material nature, including all the beings connected 
with it, must offer infinite food for the mind, unbounded 
and inexhaustible discoveries of God. Then I find, 
that, just as fast as my mind unfolds, my delight in the 
universe increases; new correspondences are revealed 
between the inward and the outward world; a diviner 
light beams from the creation; a more thrilling voice 
comes from it. I cannot endure the thought of being 
severed from this harmonious and glorious universe. 
I expect death to multiply my connections with it, and 
to enlarge my knowledge of and power over it. Your 
friend would limit us to purely moral pleasures after 
death. Why so? One of the great excellences of 
moral good is, that it aids us to enjoy all other good. 
The most perfect man is not he who confines himself 
to purely moral gratifications, but he who has a moral 
energy through which all things are received and en- 
joyed by him in just proportions. Other gratifications, 
thus controlled, become moral. In another world, our 
pleasures are to be diversified and multiplied. 
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IN THE TEMPEST—THE WRECK OF THE INDIAMAN* 





The small curled clouds, which hitherto had all 
scudded one way, congregating to windward where they 
remained stationary, arranged in horizontal lines, till 
incorporated in the dark and rugged bank, as if to sup- 
ply the laboratory of the tempest with fuel, now no 
longer hurried to a particular point, while their hues 
and forms were changed, being gray and evanescent. 

Night came on with occasional showers of rain; and 
the obscurity was such that I could only at times catch 
a glimpse of the Indiaman, directed to where she lay, 
by the signals of distress she made to those who could 
not possibly hear or see het, and, if seen, could not 
in such a storm venture to assist her. 

The gale, though broken, blew fiercely in squalls; 
and in the intervening lulls, when relieved from the 
pressure of the gale on the little canvas it was safe to 
carry, the sullen and tumultuous waves hurled us about, 
and the water fell on our deck with the noise and 
shock of an avalanche, every wave threatening to an- 
nihilate us. To add to our peril, there were long 
shoals and an extensive range of sunken rocks imme- 
diately under our lee. 

We saw nothing of the grab till toward morning. 
The weather was then moderated; and De Ruyter in- 
formed me that he feared the Indiaman was wrecked; 
that when he had last seen her she was bound in by 
sunken rocks; that he had approached to warn her of 
her danger, and advised her to wear round, and haul 
her wind, but she had bourne away before it, not know- 
ing where she was. 

“Now,” said he, “they must all inevitably perish. 
Ay, they are firing guns for aid, but it is tuo late.” 

The first object my eye rested on at the earliest 
break of day, was the huge wreck of the ship, lying 
along a bed of rocks, fixed within its jagged points as 
in-a cyclopean vise; while the immense waves, lashe. 
into fury by the opposition of the low reef of scattered 
rocks, assumed their most destructive forms. 

Some arose like pyramids, others came sweeping 
along in continued columns, till, checked by the shoals, 
their crests flew upward clear and transparent as glass; 
then, curling inward, they hissed and rolled on, till, 
encountered by the reaction of the eddying swell from 
other quarters, they successively disappeared in clouds 
of spray and masses of foam. 

In the very midst of this horrific whirlpool, with the 
surf thundering on her, as if ejected by the force of a 
volcano, the doomed wreck lay, like a stranded levia- 
than. Nota vestige of the convoy could be described 
through the dim veil of misty clouds which hung on the 
verge of the horizon. The gale, after drawing round 
to the east, expended its last efforts, and died away at 
the first ray of the sun. 

We lay pitching and rolling so heavily that our masts 
bent like rattans, the knees and timbers of the vessel 
groaned and shrieked as if torn asunder, and the bulk- 
heads and deck opened and closed with the violence 
of the motion. We were already so near the rocks 
as to fill us with dread. To think of succoring the crew 





* From ‘‘ Adventures of a Younger Son.” By Edward John 
Trelawney. Adventure Series. Macmillan & Co. The time of 
this reading is the first quarter of the present century ; the scene, 
near a wild and dangerous point of rocks, off the coast of Borneo. 


of the wrecked vessel (should indeed any of them still 
exist), was at that period out of the question. 

With a telescope I could make out that the main- 
mast with the mainyard, and the stump of the mizzen- 
mast, were the only parts of the wreck over which the 
sea did not continually break. The fore part of the 
vessel was bilged, and occasionally under water; so 
that I knew the decks must have blown up, and her 
cargo been washed out. Her poop was high out of the 
water, but the surf played over it like a fountain. 

It was evident, if any of her crew had escaped, they 
must be on the weather main-yard-arm, which was 
topped considerably up, the lee side drooping, and the 
swell striking against it. Had any sought refuge on the 
weather-side of the yard, it was barely possible they 
could maintain their hold against the continued shocks 
to which they were liable. 

At nine a.m. the swell had so far abated that, seeing 
De Ruyter prepare to get a boat out, I followed his 
example; and succeeded with a light and particulasly 
buoyant whale-boat, with the second mate and four of 
my best seamen—my wound confining me on board. 

De Ruyter having spoken my boat, they proceeded 
together, making a long sweep round the shoals to lee- 
ward, as I readily conjectured, to make the desperate 
attempt at approaching the wreck; the gallant De 
Ruyter, the first of seamen, and the first in danger, 
whether to save or slay!—while I, impotent as a bed- 
ridden hag, could only curse the paralyzed limb, which 
withheld me from following his noble example. 

It was past noon ere I observed the two boats re- 
turning round the reef toward the grab. I had been 
able to distinguish men moving on the main-yard of 
the wreck, and that the boats had succeeded in getting 
near enough to induce them to lower themselves by 
ropes into the sea. Some, I concluded, were saved. 

The schooner being the lighter vessel, I got her 
nearer to the boats; and, the swell continuing to go 
down, they reached us in safety. De Ruyter swung 
himself on board with a rope; and, as he wrung my 
hand, his face beamed with joy brighter than I ever 
in all my life had beheld it. 

“Had that lubberly ship,” said he, “kept clear of 
the rocks, she would have been ours, and I should have 
cleared forty thousand dollars; yet, I know not why, 
the rescuing four of her people gives me greater plea- 
sure than if I had made a prize of her, or of tea-chests 
piled high as the Himalayan*mountains. Poor fellows! 
they must be endued with the hardiness of otters to 
have lived through such a night on sucha perch. Hoist 
them on board, as fast as you can, my lads!—but first 
the father and his son.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when a man, with 
a rent jacket of red camlet and yellow facings, em- 
broidered with silver cord, and the other parts of his 
dress stained and dripping, came feebly staggering 
toward me, evidently unable to support himself. A 
dark stripling, naked to the waist, of a light and mus- 
cular form, held him up by the arm. The former was 
between forty and fifty years of age, a captain in a 
Bengal regiment, returning to Europe, on leave, after 
five-and-twenty years’ service in India. The boy was 
from sixteen to seventeen, his son by a native woman. 
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Grafted on an indigenous stock he had grown well, 
and gave promise of goodly fruit. Those and other 
particulars I learned afterward, for instantly on their 
arrival on board I had all their wants supplied. 

Of the other two men saved, one was a third mate, 
a square athletic north-countryman, inured to wreck 
and storm, having been brought up in a collier on his 
own dangerous coast. The other was the serang, or 
native boatswain; he was the finest-looking fellow I 
ever saw, as good a seaman as he was a brave man— 
the more remarkable from his caste being stigmatized 
for dastardly conduct. The gallant youth who had pre- 
served his father through all the dangers I have de- 
scribed, these men spoke of with wonder and admiration. 

When refreshed by sleep and food, the third mate 
told his story of the wreck. 

His ship, one of the largest, had lost her topmasts, 
and was otherwise greatly damaged by being taken 
aback, when first struck by the gale. The frigate had 
occasionally taken her in tow. She was a very heavy 
sailer, hardly seaworthy. Her cargo consisted of tea, 
silk, and sundries. With women, children, black serv- 
ants, officers, crew, and others there were above three 
hundred souls in her, last night. 

In the early part of the night she labored so much 
from the heavy swell, as to become generally leaky; 
many of the chain-bolts were drawn, and the chain- 
plates gave way. In bearing up to ease her, two of the 
guns of the main-deck had broken loose; one of them 
had stove in a port-hole, which let in the water; upon 
this the pumps shortly became choked, from the tea 
from the broken boxes getting into the well. 

When the grab hailed her, and told her of the rocks, 
she had attempted to wear round, but, for want of head- 
sail, became ungovernable. 

Ultimately, the wind, swell, and indraught drifted 
her bodily toward, and then by force through, a nar- 
row channel of the reefs. There, brought up stern- 
foremost on a sunken ledge of rocks, in the very midst 
of the breakers, all the Lascars instantly betook them- 
selves to the rigging and masts. 

The wailing and screaming were so loud as to drown 
the uproar of the winds and waves. The spray, some- 
times the waves, covered the ship; all thought they 
were already under water; most of those on the decks 
were so bewildered that they were washed overboard, 
before they could save themselves. 

Nothing was visible but the bubbling white foam. 

The men were entirely ignorant of where they were, 
or what they were to do. 

“At that moment,” said the third mate, “I knew not 
a single person on board. I swung myself into the 
main-rigging by a rope; many Lascars and some of the 
officers were there. I went on the maintop; that also 
was crowded; none could be heard to speak, from the 
spray which even reached them there. 

“Soon after I saw the furemast go by the board; 
from the noise on it I thought it was covered with men; 
—they were ail lost! 

“ Hardly did I know the deck of my own ship; her 
fore-castle seemed under water. 

“JT heard a crash; I thought it was the sea working 
its way between decks, having entered. by the hatch- 
ways. By a loud report, like a roar of thunder, I knew 
the decks were blown up, and the ship waterlogged. 

“Some time afterward, toward morning, she made a 
sudden lurch, and fell on her beam-ends to port ;— 
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the shock was so sudden and violent that it carried 
away the mizzen-mast, on which was the greater part of 
the Europeans; and it threw most of the men out of the 
maintop, and the lee main-yard-arm;—being in the 
water, all were swept from it! 

“T and the serang, who had held fast, seeing the 
top was going to pieces, no longer tenable, crawled out 
on the weather main-yard, which we found almost 
abandoned; for the braces, which steadied it, being 
carried away, and the mainsail, having got lose, had 
shaken off those which were on it; yet, though the sail 
was blown away, the yard was swinging about see-saw 
fashion, from the mast. ~ 

“T then first came athwart the old captain, clinging 
like a lobster to a rock, with the young half-caste stick- 
ing fast as a barnacle alongside him, both of them 
lashed on the yard by the gaskins, which the lubbers 
had cast loose for that purpose, not knowing the sail 
would get adrift, which had caused so much mischief. 

“Daylight appeared, when I could count six alive. 
We were almost exhausted, and without hope, till we 
saw your boats; but when we looked round, we thought 
it impossible that any one could near us; for we were 
shut in by breakers, on which the sea burst so violently 
that we could scarcely hear each other’s voices. Be- 
sides, we knew you were French privateers; and when 
we did observe the boats shove off, pulling toward us, 
we thought they came to see what plunder they could 
pick up, not to save us.” 

Here the mate’s hard north-country visage brightened, 
and his small blue eye glistened, as he spoke, from 
under his high and sharp cheek-bones. 

“T have seen many brave and good boatmen come 
off in life-boats, and other shore-boats on our coast, in 
gales when no ship could show a rag of canvas, but no 
man ever saw such a devil’s bay as we layin. The 
eddying swell whirling round and round, flying up like 
water-spouts, dead men, tea-chests, casks, bales of silk, 
ship-sails, spare boats and oars, men’s hammocks, 
chests, were all tossed topsy-turvy about together. 

“Tt made me, sir, very queer to look at it; for they 
all seemed alive, and the men moved their arms and 
legs about as if they were drunk. There was in par- 
ticular an old black nurse holding a white child in her 
arms, which she seemed trying to re-ship on board us 
and then she spun round and round the rocks; and i 
thought I heard the body squealing, every time they 
were dashed against the rocks. 

“A man near me on the yard never took his eyes off 
her; and, all at once, he called out, as if he were stark 
mad—‘Ay, ay, old devil, lam coming! I am coming !’ 
—and dashed head-foremost amongst ’em; he didn’t 
strike out a stroke, but went down like lead. 

“The old captain told me not to look below; and I 
did feel my head going round, as if I were top-heavy. 
A fish or a cork could not float steadily for an instant 
in that roaring whirlpool, and yet the American cap- 
tain got near enough, after a number of trials, to throw 
a lead line on board, when the first man who tried to 
get hold of it was washed off and drowned. 

“Then it was again thrown, and that young lad, the 
officer's son, who was as active as a monkey, got hold 
of it, and I secured the end of a rope to it, which 
the captain hauled on board. One by one we lowered 
ourselves down, and were hauled into the boat; and, 
thank God! after all the sufferings of the night we 
are saved.” 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 


Civil War—Chas. D. Shaniy—Famous Single Poems 
“ Rifleman, shoot me a fancy shot 
Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette ; 
Ring me a bail in the glittering spot 
That shines on his breast like an amulet!” 


“ Ah, captain! here goes for a fine-drawn bead, 
There’s music around when my barrel’s in tune!” 
Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 


“ Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handle first blood ; 
A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams, in the moon, like a diamond stud!” 


“O captain! I staggered, and sunk in my track, 
When I gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 
For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back, 
That my heart rose within me, and masters me yet. 


“ But I snatched off the trinket—this locket of gold; 
Aninch from the centre my lead broke its way, 
Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold, 
Of a beautiful lady in bridal array.” 


“Ha! rifleman, fling me the locket !—’tis she, 
My brother’s young bride—and the fallen dragoon 
Was her husband—Hush! soldier, ’twas Heaven's decree, 
We must bury him there, by the light of the moon! 


“ But, hark! the far bugles their warnings unite ; 
War is a virtue, weakness a sin; 
There’s a lurking and loping around us to-night ;— 
Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in!” 


My Minde to Me a Kingdom Is—William Byrd 

My minde to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse 

That God or Nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 
Content I live ; this is my stay— 

I seek no more than may suffice. 
I presse to beare no haughtie sway; 

Look, what I lack my minde supplies. 
Loe, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my minde doth bring. 


I see how plentie surfets oft, 
And hastie clymbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
These get with toile, and keepe with feare ; 
Such cares my minde could never beare. 
No princely pompe nor welthie store, 
No force to win the victorie, 
No wylie wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to win a lover’s eye— 
To none of these I yeeld as thrall ; 
For why ?—my minde despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 
I little have, yet seek no more. 

They are but poore, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poore, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s losse, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine ; 
No worldly wave my mind can tosse ; 
I brooke that is another’s bane. 
I feare no foe; nor fawne on friend ; 
I Jothe not life, nor dread mine end. 





I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 
I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw; 
For care, I care not what it is; 
I feare not fortune’s fatal law ; 
My minde is such as may not move 
For beautie bright, or force of love. 
I wish but what I have at will ; 
I wander not to seeke for more; 
I like the plane; I climb no hill ; 
In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 
I kisse not where I wish to kill; 
I feigne not love where most I hate; 
I breake no sleepe to winne my will; 
I wayte not at the mightie’s gate. 
I scorne no poor, I feare no rich; 
I feele no wante, nor have too much. 
The court ne cart I like ne loath— 
Extreames are counted worst of all; 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Dost surest sit, and feares no fall ; 
This is my choyce; for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 
My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clere my chiefe defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence, 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
Bringing the Good News—Robert Browning 
The Ride from Ghent to Aix, 16—. 
I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
“Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


*Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lockeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld twas morning as plain as could be; , 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime ; 
So Joris broke silence with, “‘ Yet there is time.” 


At Aershot up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my fast galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried, Joris, “‘ Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix ’’—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 
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So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright, stubble-like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “ Gallop,” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight ! 


“ How they'll greet us !””— and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 





Death's Final Conguest—James Shirley—Poems 
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The Song of the Surf—Adam Lindsay Gordon—Poems 
White steeds of ccean, that leap with a hollow and wearisome roar 
On the bar of ironstone steep, not a fathom’s length from the shore, 
Is there never a seer nor sophist can interpret your wild refrain, 
When speech the harshest and roughest is seldom studied in vain ? 
My ears are constantly smitten by that dreary monotone, 

In a hieroglyphic ‘tis written—’tis spoken in a tongue unknown ; 
Gathering, growing, and swelling, and surging, and shivering, say! 
What isthe tale you are telling ? What is the drift of your lay? 


You come, and your crests are hoary with the foam of your countless years ; 
You break, with a rainbow of glory, through the spray of your glittering tears. 
Is your song a song of gladness? a pean of joyous might ? 

Or a wail of discordant sadness for the wrongs you never can right ? 

For the empty seat by the ingle ? for children ’reft of their sire ? 

For the bride, sitting, sad, and single, and pale, by the flickering fire ? 

For your ravenous pools of suction ? for your shattering billow swell ? 

For your ceaseless work of destruction ? for your hunger insatiable ? 


Not far from this place, on the sand and the shingle dry, 

He lay with his battered face upturned to the frowning sky. 

When your waters washed and swelled high over his drowning head, 

When his nostrils and lungs were filled, when his feet and hands were as lead, 
When against the rocks he was hurled, and sucked under again to the sea, 

On the shores of another world, on the brink of eternity, 

On the verge of annihilation, did it come to that swimmer strong, 

The sudden interpretation of your mystical, weird-like song ? 


Mortal! that which thou askest, ask not thou of the waves ; 
Fool! thou foolishly taskest us—we are only slaves ; 

Might, more mighty, impels us—we must our lot fulfil, 

He who gathers and swells us curbs us too at His will. 
Thinkest thou the wave that shatters questioneth His decree ? 
Little to us it matters, and naught it matters to thee. 

Not thus murmuring idly, we from our duty would swerve, 
Over the world spread widely, ever we labor and serve. 





The glories of our birth and state The farmer sat in his easy-chair, 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; Smoking his pipe of clay, 


There is ne armor against fate— 


Death lays his icy hand on kings; Was clearing the dinner away; 


Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And, in the dust, be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield— 

They tame but one another still 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow— 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 


A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes, 


With a tear on his wrinkled face ; 


Had sat in the self-same place. 


The busy old wife by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning-wheel ; 


Had plodded along to almost three. 
Still the farmer sat in his easy-chair, 


See where the victor victim bleeds While close to his heaving breast 


All heads must come 
To the cold tomb— 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 








Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burges-es voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 



























A Summer Picture—Charles G. Eastman—Poems 





While his hale old wife with busy care 






On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 
The old man laid his hand on her head, 






He thought how often her mother, dead, 






As the tears stole down from his half-shut eye, 
“Don’t smoke !” said the child, “ how it makes you cry!” 






The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade after noon used to steal; 








And the old brass clock on the manteltree 








The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 

Of his sweet grandchild were press’d ; 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay : 
Fast asleep were they both, that summer’s day. 
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The Largest Painting in Existence—London Tit-Bits 

Jacopo Robusti, named Tintoretto, born at Venice 
in 1512, a pupil of Titian, was an artist, whose execution 
was the boldest and the quickest, and his canvases the 
largest. By Ruskin his work has been valued at an 
excessively high rate. By some other critics he has 
been esteemed a coarse and careless painter. His 
largest work is the Paradise, in the grand salon of the 
Doge’s Palace, at Venice. The painting is 84 ft. wide 
and 34ft. high. He was one of the most rapid painters, 
but his work shows no sign of hurry. Wis admiring 
contemporaries said that he had “the design of Michael 
Angelo and the coloring of Titian.” If we include 
the decoration of walls and ceilings, this size has 
been exceeded by Sir James Thornhill’s fine painting 
on the ceiling of the great hall at Greenwich Hospital, 
112 ft. by 56 ft., representing the founders, William III. 
and Queen Mary, surrounded by the attributes of na- 
tional prosperity. Michael Angelo also executed an 
immense painting of this description in the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican. He was commissioned by 
Pope Julius II. to paint the vaulted roof of the chapel, 
measuring 133 ft. in length and 43 ft. in width. The 
painting represents the creation of man, his fall, and 
the early history of the world—with references to man’s 
final redemption and salvation. We have not included 
in this note, panorama pictures, which are usually the 
work of more than one man, though done under the 
directions of a master. The one of Niagara Falls, 
shown at Westminster, covers 20,000 square feet. 





The United States Senate—J. J. Ingalls—Kansas City Times 

The Senate of the United States is composed of two 
Senators from each State. They are chosen by the 
Legislatures, for a term of six years. The number of 
States is now forty-two, and when- the Senators from 
Montana are admitted the whole number of Senators 
will be eighty-four. At the organization of the body 
in 1789 its members were divided by lot into three 
classes. The seats of Senators of the first, second, and 
third classes were vacated at the end of the second, 
fourth, and sixth years, respectively, so that one-third 
might be chosen every second year. This classifica- 
tion has been preserved, and thus of the present mem- 
bership ‘the seats of twenty-eight Senators will be 
vacated in 1891, twenty-eight in 1893, and twenty-eight 
in 1895, the terms ending at noon on March 4th. If 
vacancies occur during the recess of the Legislature 
of a State, by death, resignation, or expulsion, then 
the Governor appoints for the interval. Congress has 
power to make or alter the regulations for choosing 
Senators, but cannot change the place prescribed by 
the State. For many years there was great irregularity 
in the choice of Senators by the Legislatures, and the 
intrigues of party leaders sometimes prevented an 
election altogether. The evils became so fizgrant that 
Congress passed an act July 25th, 1866, :o regulate 
Senatorial elections. Each House is required to vote 
viva voce on the second Tuesday after the organization 
of the Legislature. On the next day the two Houses 


are to meet jointly. Should it then appear that the 
same person has received a majority in each House, 
this fact is stated, and he is elected. Otherwise, the 





joint meeting must take at least one viva-voce vote: 
each day while the Legislature remains in session, until 
some person receives a majority of all the votes, a 
quorum of each House being present. Should a va- 
cancy occur while the Legislature is in session, the 
same course of procedure begins on the second Tues- 
day after notice of the vacancy is received. No per- 
son can be a Senator who has not reached the age of 
thirty years and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States. He must also be, when elected, an inhabitant 
of the State for which he has been chosen. The Sen- 
ate chamber is in the centre of the north wing of the 
Capitol. It is an imposing room, surrounded by lob- 
bies, approaches, and corridors. It has no exterior 
openings and is lighted through stained and ornamented 
glass panels in the ceiling. It is constructed wholly 
of metal and masonry, severe and simple in its colors 
and decorations. It is 113 feet 3 inches long, 80 feet 
3 inches wide, and 36 feet high. Its galleries have ac- 
commodations for about 1,000 spectators. Ventilation 
is secured by a system of revolving fans, driven by 
engines in the basement. The Senate meets on the 
first Monday in December, annually. Its daily sessions 
begin at 12 o'clock, and are opened with a brief prayer 
by the chaplain. The President takes the chair, and 
the journal of the proceedings of the previous day is 
read by the Secretary, amended, if necessary, and ap- 
proved. Messages from the President, communica- 
tions from the heads of departments, bills from the 
House of Representatives, and other formal matters 
are then laid before the Senate and disposed of by 
reference to committees or otherwise. This is suc- 
ceeded by the presentation of petitions and memorials, 
the reports of committees, the introduction of bills and 
joint, concurrent, and other resolutions, which is tech- 
nically called “morning business,” and “morning 
hour” continues until 2 o’clock. Should any time re- 
main after the conclusion of morning business, bills on 
the calendar are considered, subject to objection, with 
debate not exceeding five minutes by any Senator de- 
siring to participate in the discussion. At 2 o’clock 
the Senate resumes the consideration of the unfinished 
business of the previous day, if any, or proceeds to the 
calendar of general orders, with the right to unlimited 
discussion, which continues till the adjournment, which 
usually occurs from 5 to 6 o’clock. The business of 
the Senate is conducted chiefly by forty-two standing 
and eleven select committees, to which all bills after 
two readings are referred. The most important of 
these are the Committees on the Judiciary, Appropri- 
ations, Privileges and Elections, Foreign Relations, and 
Finance. When reported favorably, bills are placed on 
the calendar for future consideration; if unfavorably, 
they are indefinitely postponed. Some of the com- 
mittees are superfluous, and are retained to give the 
Chairman the use of a room and a salary for a clerk 
and a messenger. The committees are appointed by 
the Senate. The Vice-President is ex-officio President 
of the Senate. In creating the office of Vice-President 
the framers of the Constitution evidently had originally 
in view only the emergency that might arise by the 
death, removal, resignation, or inability of the Presi- 
dent. They supposed the probable duration of two 
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lives would cover the contingencies of a Presidential 
term, and empowered Congress to provide for a possi- 
ble vacancy in the office of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent at the same time. ‘The Constitution made no 
provision for paying him a salary. It made no specific 
arrangement for his election, declaring only that the 
person having the highest number of votes in the elec- 
toral college, after the choice of a President, should be 
Vice-President. It affixed to the office no qualifica- 
tions of age or citizenship, except by an inference so 
remote that in 1804 by the twelfth amendment, it was 
ordained that “no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
President of the United States.” Neither the Consti- 
tution nor its amendments, nor the statute of 1792, 
provides for filling a vacancy in the office of Vice- 
President. There is no lineal succession. Once va- 
cant, it remains so until the next electoral college 
chooses a successor. The Vice-President was thus 
placed in a position anomalous and undignified, with- 
out definite functions, having no duties at the seat of 
Government, where his presence might seem irksome 
or offensive, like a poor heir-apparent waiting for the 
death of his ancestor to come into the estate. A weak, 
vain man might like the title and the empty honor. A 
bad man might aspire to the place for the opportunities 
it would afford him to conspire against the honor or 
the life of the President, whose power he might inherit 
by this criminal ambition. But few men who were 
really qualified to meet the intentions of those who 
created the office would under such conditions be will- 
ing to accept it. The only importance of the incum- 
bent must rest upon the death or degradation of his 
chief. His fortunes must have their root in the ruin 
of the President. Potentially important, actually he 
must be nothing except in the occurrence of events 
that would awaken national sorrow or threaten national 
disaster. Partly to remove these objections, to se- 
cure the services of competent men and retain them 
at the Capitol, where their contingent duties would 
require their presence, it became necessary to assign 
the Vice-President to duty in some branch of the gen- 
eral Government, and accordingly the Constitution 
made him President of the Senate. He might as well 
have been made the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Governor of the District of Columbia, or 
Secretary of the Interior, or Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, had those offices existed. The Senate, being a 
legislative body, would have been competent to choose 
its own presiding officer from among its own members, 
and there are no reasons other than those indicated 
why the Vice-President should have been made the 
President of the Senate. This view is further sustained 
by the fact that he is expressly deprived of the right 
to vote, except in the case of a tie; that he has no 
voice whatever in the organization; that he cannot ap- 
point the committees of the body, nor participate in 
its debates or deliberations. He is with it, but not of 
it. He is a separate officer of the Government, placed 
in this position for a defined purpose. His designation 
is arbitrary, and not necessary. If he never assumes 
his functions nothing suffers by his neglect. He may 
never appear in his seat, never take the oath of office, 
or even be in the country, and no public interest suf- 
fers, and no public business is delayed.. In the absence 
of the President the Senate chooses a President pro 
tempore, who holds the office until another is chosen. 
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The President pro tempore was formerly in the line of 
Presidential succession, but is removed, together with 
the Speaker, from that category by the law of 1887, so 
that in case of the death of the President the descent 
is now through the Vice-President and the members 
of the Cabinet, the object being to prevent the change 
of political administration in the term for which the 
Executive was chosen. If the Vice-President dies or 
fills the office of President, the President pro tempore 
receives an addition to his salary equal to the difference 
between his compensation as a Senator and that of the 
Vice-President, which is $8,000. The Senator who is 
chosen President pro tempore retains his right to vote 
and debate on all questions and has no casting vote in 
case of atie. He can name in open Senate or in writ- 
ing a Senator to perform the duties of the Chair, but 
for no longer period than one daily session, except by 
unanimous consent. The President of the Senate is 
the custodian of the electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and opens the 
certificates to be counted in the presence of both 
Houses in the February preceding the expiration of 
the term. The Senate has exclusive power to try im- 
peachments, which are proceedings to remove the Pres- 
ident, the Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, if proven guilty of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. When the Pres- 
ident is tried, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
presides over the Senate, as the Vice-President could 
not be disinterested, although he might be impartial. 
Executive sessions of the Senate are held for the con- 
sideration of business connected with the Executive 
Department of the Government, consisting principally 
of nominations for office and treaties with foreign 
powers. These sessions are usually held with closed 
doors, the galleries being cleared of visitors and all 
persons excluded except Senators and such clerks and 
other officials as are requisite, these being previously 
sworn to secrecy. These sessions are a continuation of 
the deliberations begun by the President and his Cab- 
inet, or by the diplomatic representatives of our own 
and other Governments, which are confidential in their 
nature. When nominations are confirmed or rejected 
and treaties ratified, it is announced through the press 
or by proclamation, but the votes, speeches, and other 
proceedings in the Cabinet and in the Senate are not 
disclosed. After a sufficient interval has elapsed the 
journals of the executive sessions are printed, the pub- 
lication at this time coming down to the year 1869. 
The alleged wits of the newspapers, when times are 
dull and other sources of recreation fail, are accus- 
tomed to disparage the Senate by describing it as a 
“club of millionaires” and the “American House of 
Lords,” intimating thereby that wealth is a condition 
precedent to admission, and that it is a superfluous 
and unnecessary part of our political system. Upon 
occasions of public excitement and discontent no ap- 
peal is more effective from the stump or in the resolu- 
tions of Jacobins and anarchists than the demand for 
its abolition. These denunciations proceed from a 
misapprehension of its relations to our Government, 
which has been defined as “an indissoluble union of 
indestructible States.” The Senate represents the 
States in their corporate capacity as distinguished from 
the nation, the great body of the people, whose powers 
are expressed in the House of Representatives. It 
is a permanent and enduring factor in our complex 
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system, so far as anything can be permanent amid the 
fluctuations and vicissitudes of democracy. It might 
be eliminated by an amendment to the Constitution, 
but that instrument, which permits changes in other 
respects by the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
States, also provides that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 
It is thus an indispensable element in the adjustment 
of power between the greater and lesser States. Rhode 
Island, Delaware, and Nevada practically disappear in 
the vortex of the House of Representatives, but in the 
Senate they are not inferior to Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and New York. It is placed beyond the reach of pop- 
ular rancor, and is builded, like the President, the 
Supreme Court, and the House of Representatives, 
upon the solid rock and foundation of the Constitu- 
tion. The Senate is in no sense analogous to the Eng- 
lish House of Lords, whose members are hereditary 
peers, created by the Crown, and representing nothing 
but precedent and prerogative. It is undoubtedly true 
that from the enormous expansion of its powers, 
due to the small number of States and the prodigi- 
ous aggregate of population, Senatorships have _ be- 
come the chief objects of desire to men of force and 
ambition. The States themselves recognize the im- 
portance of able membership in that body, where all 
the States have an equal representation, so that their 
influence depends upon character and ability rather 
than upon numbers. Thus the tenure of office be- 
comes more secure, and terms invariably grow longer 
and longer for those who render faithful and efficient 
service. Naturally enough some men of fortune, some 
who have achieved great success in practical affairs 
elsewhere and are without special training or aptitude 
as legislators or publicists, are sent to the Senate from 
States requiring the service that such representatives 
can most efficiently render; but the imputation that 
wealth has special influence here is incorrect. The 
number of millionaires in the Senate has always been 
relatively small. The great majerity of Senators are 
men of moderate estates, and many of.them are de- 
pendent wholly upon their salary for support. A cen- 
tury ago seats in the Senate were regarded with indif- 
ference; but there are few men in any State in the 
Union, who would not now consider an election to the 
body a coveted distinction and honor. From the original 
design of the Constitution itself, from the conditions of 
membership, from environment, and from other causes, 
the Senate is distinctly conservative in its functions; 
its laws are those of courtesy and honor. Its course 
is guarded by the North Star rather than by the 
weathercock. Passionate and emotional critics hurl 
vivid epithets at its gravity and cynics sneer at its 
gloomy dulness, but it keeps io the ancient ways. To 
the student of our political system the American Sen- 
ate is one of the most interesting and significant insti- 
tutions of our Government. Its members change, van- 
ish, and disappear, but, like the king, it never dies. 
Amid the mutations and vicissitudes of our national 
affairs, so far as anything human can be immutable, it 
continues stable and permanent. It has no periods 
nor epochs. Administration follows Administration, 





Congress succeeds Congress, like fast-ensuing waves, 
but the Senate flows onward in an unbroken current 
through our history, like the Gulf Stream amid the 
fluctuations of the sea. 
of days. 


It has no interregnum nor end 
Born with the birth of the nation, it has 
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grown with its growth, and will end only with its death. 
Administrations close, and their history can be written. 
Congresses adjourn, and the verdict of their labors can 
be recorded, and their influence upon the country 
measured and estimated, but the history of the Senate 
of the United States is the history of the republic. 





Origin of Ceramic Colors—From the Philadelphia Record 

In Chinese ceramics the colors employed are divided 
into families, and many are curiously symbolical, owing 
their origin often to some peculiar or remarkable oc- 
currence of a past age. It is well known by every one 
that blue has always been a favorite color with the 
Chinese potter or decorator, but that each shade of 
blue has its own particular use and significance which 
gives it its name is an unfamiliar fact. The same is 
true in a less degree, however, of the greens and other 
colors. The brilliancy of the blues invented during the 
Tsin dynasty, about 265 a.D., is remarkable, and blue 
is the first color demonstrating any great success after 
the Celadons. One of these blues, called “blue of 
the sky after rain,’ became very popular, and by the 
command of the emperor was adopted for every article 
of porcelain used in the palace. The date of its adop- 
tion as the royal color is placed at 954, but it is not 
known exactly how long this shade continued in exclu- 
sive use in the imperial household. In 1566, blue was 
adopted for the royal porcelains, the shade being of a 
deeper hue. Previous to this date a certain rich, deep 
blue became very famous. The first porcelains brought 
into Europe were blue and white, the blue being in 
various shades. The blues of that time are nearly all 
of Chinese origin, many of which have never been ex- 
celled and rarely approached by European chemists. 
The Chinese blues are also in greater variety than the 
blues of any other nation; one of them is remarkable 
for its rarity, appearing quite green when contrasted 
with other blues, but an unmistakable blue when con- 
trasted with green. The greens produced by the Chi- 
nese about the year 600 were particularly noted, but 
it is not recorded which one was the special favorite 
of any dynasty. It is known, however, that green was 
the exclusive imperial color for over 200 years, and 
that it was not confined to porcelains, but obtained in 
everything connected with the court. Some beautiful 
specimens of porcelains of this period, decorated in the 
finest greens, are stiil in existence, and their value is 
almost beyond price. The porcelains of each family or 
individual bore the signs of rank to which it belonged, 
and colors or shades of colors selected by them were 
kept exclusively for their use. Some of these colors 
bear names that seem ludicrous, but are nevertheless 
appropriate. One is red, calied the “color of precious 
stone” (probably the ruby); another red, “color of 
Japan pear blossom;” a violet, “color of egg-plant,” 
color of mule’s liver,” “color of horse’s lung,” etc. 
Owing to the unreliability of gold colors in firing they 
have been a subject of continual study and experiment 
with both the chemist and decorator, but after all these 
centuries of research, the color remains as unreliable 
as ever, meanwhile remaining the most charming and 
fascinating of all colors. The colors designated as 
the rose family come under the head of gold colors. 
Amateurs of the present day are disappointed with fail- 
ures in the gold colors; they are either dull or lustre- 
less, or quite purple after firing, and, indeed, they never 
seem to be twice alike. This is probably why carmine 
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is considered a test color, and the amateur who can 
successfully use it to have conquered the mysteries of 
mineral colors. The popularity of the gold colors is 
not confined to the oriental; they have always been 
prime favorites with all nations. Our rose Pompadour 
and rose Du Barry prove the estimation in which they 
were held at Sévres in the time of these two women, 
from which they derive their names, and evidence of 
their popularity in all the world is as old as the history 
of the decoration of ceramics. Probably the difficulty 
of procuring satisfactory results with colors of the rose 
family accounts for the value of old specimens deco- 
rated with these colors. The royal color of China at 
one time was a brilliant yellow known as egg-yellow, 
which still continues to be the admiration of connois- 
seurs of ceramics. The composition of many of the 
enamel colors, by which is understood all over-glaze 
except the matt colors, is a secret carefully guarded 
and transmitted as an inheritance from father to son, 
but in a work by M. Julian, an eminent authority on 
eastern ceramics, many valuable receipts for the man- 
ufacture of mineral colors are given, which are of the 
greatest interest in the light of education. Undoubt- 
edly the Chinese, in the matter of mineral colors and 
the decoration of porcelains, stand high above any 
other nation, and there is good reason for it. The 
manufacture of pottery has been one of the most im- 
portant industries of that country for upward of 2000 
years, and every ruler during that time has given spe- 
cial encouragement to the decoration of pottery, so 
great that in certain periods such a thing as an un- 
colored piece of pottery was really the greatest rarity. 





The Bible: Its History and Translation—Globe-Democrat 

In the year 285 B.c., seventy of the wise men of 
Alexandria engaged themselves in compiling and col- 
lating the Hebrew Scriptures into their present united 
form and further simplifying the works by translating 
them into Greek for the benefit of the Jews then in 
Egpyt. The results of their labors have since been 
known collectively as the Septuagint, from the fact that 
it was the work of the seventy translators. About 400 
years later, in the second century a.D., the books of 
the New Testament were added and the whole trans- 
lated into Latin. The Itala, or Latin version, soon 
became the standard of the primitive Christians, and 
was used to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and 
Greek versions for two centuries, until the St. Jerome 
revision of a.D. 405. After St. Jerome had finished 
his crowning work, a great deal of which he performed 
in the village of Bethlehem, almost in sight of the birth- 
place of Jesus, the Dalmatian and Pannonian monks 
hid away their old versions of the Bible and would use 
no other except the one which had been given them by 
their patron Jerome himself. The Jerome revision 
was as superior to the work cf the seventy as their 
work was to the old semi-barbaric work which existed 
prior to the translation of 285 B.c. The most care- 
fully written copies of the Bible obtainable were con- 
sulted by the scholarly saint and compared with the 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac versions, in all of which he 
made emendations and corrections which have stood 
the test of all subsequent time. The Herculean task 
undertaken by St. Jerome will be better understood 
when the reader has been informed that over 200 ver- 
sions of the Evangelists, each differing from the other 
in many of its essential details, were presented for the 
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consideration of the sages at the council of Nice, in 
325 A.D. For hundreds of years copyists had added 
to and taken from the Scriptures to such an extent as 
to make it extremely difficult for even the most learned 
to decide what should remain for the edification of fu- 
ture generations, or what should be eliminated from 
the sacred pages as apocryphal. The word “bible,” 
meaning book, or as applied by the early writers, “ the 
book,” was first used by Chrysostom as early as the 
fifth century, where he speaks of the sacred writings 
collectively as the Biblia or “the Books.” ‘The infinite 
variations which occurred in the manuscripts written 
by the early Christian fathers have caused a great deal 
of contention among churchmen, some admitting cer- 
tain books as canonical which are rejected by others 
as apocryphal. This you can find illustrated by com- 
paring a Douay and a King James Bible of to-day; 
the former admits several books which the King James 
translators would not. ‘The books as arranged and ac- 
cepted at present are the results of years of labor and of 
countless councils and revision assemblages. For 1200 
years after the Saviour of men ended his brief career on 
the rugged heights of Calvary, the touching details of 
which are known to over 700,000,000 of people and in 
every land on the globe, each book of the Bible was one 
continued story, undivided into chapters, paragraphs or 
verses. Prior to the time of the Spanish Rabbi, the 
Jew had employed a system of dividing the chapters 
into verses in the Old Testament, a system which had 
never been adopted by the Christians, and which was 
discarded for that of the learned Spaniard by the Jews 
themselves. The New Testament was not divided into 
verses until after the invention of the art of printing, by 
the Robert Stephens Greek edition in 1551. Of the 
early translations of the Bible the most important, aside 
from the Septuagint and the St. Jerome versions, are 
the threefold Egyptian translations of the fourth cen- 
tury. This remarkable work of the copyist was in 
three languages and was intended for all parts of 
Egypt: The Versio Figurata, collected by Jacob of 
Edessa in the eighth century; that of Paul, Bishop of 
Tela, in 617, and the eighth, ninth and tenth century 
translations, made respectively by Bede, Alfred, and 
Elfric. During the Dark Ages and on down to the 
time that Luther gave his masterpiece to the world, 
several translations were made, including that of Not- 
ker-Labeo, 980, a.D.; that prepared under the super- 
vision of Petrus Waldus, 1170; the important work of 
Louis the Pious, 1227; that of Charles the Wise, 1380; 
the Guyars version of 1286; the thirteenth century ver- 
sion in Spanish: during the reign of Alphonso V., and 
the two excellent works of Wickliffe and Huss, the 
latter for the Bohemians and the former for the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. With the invention of printing 
every person who had ever laid claim to literary abili- 
ties seemed to think that he had been specially com- 
missioned from on high to retranslate the word of God, 
as one would naturally infer from the fact that not less 
than seventeen German translations alone were given 
the public between the time of Guttenberg and Faust 
and that of Martin Luther. The Wickliffe (sometimes 
spelled Wycliffe) version of 1384 was the first English 
translation. John Wickliffe, the translator, was con- 
demned to be burned for presuming to do such a thing 
without the consent of the clergy, but was finally allowed 
to die a natural death. His Bible was never printed; 
however, there are many manuscript copies of it. 
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The Monkey Prize-Fighters—New York Evening Sun 

An Italian came down First avenue this morning, 
carrying under his arm an elliptical board. Perched 
upon his shoulders were two monkeys, tricked out in 
red coats and black trousers. At Ninth street he 
placed the board on top of a coal box and sprinkled it 
with sawdust from a pocket of his overcoat. He then 
gave a command in Italian to the monkeys, and down 
they leaped from his shoulders on to the board. At 
another command they took off their little red coats 
and passed them to their master. The one thing that 
looks rather incongruous about these pugilists—for 
such they were—was that instead of the fighting belt 
their little black trousers were held up by diminutive 
suspenders. ‘The two little fighters now retired to their 
respective corners, folded their arms with dignified 
solemnity, and blinked at the big crowd around them. 
The Italian brought forth a set of tiny boxing-gloves, 
each measuring about an inch across the palm, and 
not more than two inches from wrist to finger-tips. 
He put them upon the paws of the monkeys, and then, 
with a courteous wave of his hand, he commanded his 
protégés to shake hands. They advanced to the mid- 
dle of the ring, shook paws and promptly assumed pu- 
gilistic attitudes. They boxed pretty well for monkeys; 
in fact, much better than a pair of girls could. One 
fellow had a longer reach than the other, and in the first 
part of the fight he knocked his adversary down twice 
by blows upon the mouth. But the latter had more 
grit, and the fight gradually turned in his favor. Mean- 
while, the Italian was passing around the hat, and 
every one gave something. The crowd, all worked up 
with the exhibition, cheered the fighters and shouted 
all sorts of advice tothem. But the little fighters were 
too interested in each other to heed any suggestions. 
They pummelled away five minutes, when both began 
to weaken, and their master then declared the fight a 
“draw-a.”’ He then assisted the principals into their 
little red coats again, tucked up the board arena under 
his arm, perched the monkeys on his shoulders, and 
wandered down the avenue, with the monkeys occa- 
sionally slapping at each other and showing their teeth. 





Cormorant Fishing in Japan—From the London Times 

Gifu is the place to go to if you care to see, in all its 
perfection, one of the oldest extant forms of piscatory 
craft. To see the fishing at all you must be there be- 
tween May and October, which are the limits of the 
season. To see it to full advantage you should choose 
a time when the river is free from turbidity, and when 
there is no moonlight—the darker the night the better. 
Further, if you are wise, you will take care to see it 
after the manner of the country and in the company of 
a pleasant party of Japanese, as I saw it recently. It 
was but a short drive from our inn at Gifu to the river- 
side tea-house that served as the real starting-point of 
the exhibition. Embarking there, after nightfall, in a 
roomy pleasure-barge we set off on an up-stream voy- 
age, in which our craft was alternately poled and 
towed over the shoals and rapids of the wide and shal- 
low Nagatragawa. Outside the night was darkness it- 
self and profoundly still. Inside there was neither 
silence nor darkness. The cabin, or deck-house, of the 


Korio Maru is, in truth, a pretty little Japanese room, 
with its accompaniments of sliding-doors, clean, soft 
mats, decorated ceiling, and beautiful woods — the 
whole brightly lit up by a many-colored galaxy of “air- 
cooling”’ lanterns. On the mats sit a cheery party, 
talking and joking with all the happy abandon of Jap- 
anese out for a holiday, drinking tea, it hardly need be 
said, and smoking their diminutive pipes the while. 
Aft of our saloon a tiny kitchen, from which, as time 
wears on, attendants bring relays of teas and fruits and 
sweetmeats, and, finally, sundry bottles of hot sake, fol- 
lowed by a great jubako, or provision box, of gilded 
lacquer, with its trays upon trays of dainty eatables, 
among which last are spitchcocked eels, piping hot, and 
cooked as only a Japanese can cook them. After, per- 
haps, an hour of struggle up-stream the barge is 
brought to rest at a convenient place in mid-channel, 
there to await the arrival of the cormorant fishers we 
have come to see. Presently the first sign is detected 
—a spot of hazy red glow, shining over the trees from 
a reach two or three miles above us. Hereupon our 
chief boatman erects his private signal—a mighty paper 
lantern of a red and white basket-pattern. Steadily 
the glow spreads and deepens, until, as the last inter- 
vening point is cleared, we descry its cause—a constel- 
lation of shifting, flickering lights, drifting down the 
dark river toward us. By degrees these develop into 
balls of fire, seven in number, casting as many long 
coruscations of light before them from their reflection 
in the waters of the stream. Then sounds are heard— 
sounds of much beating, shouting, and splashing. Next 
appear the forms of boats and the swarthy figures of 
men, thrown up with weird, Rembrandt-like effects 
against the inky blackness of the night; arid in the 
water round about the boats are numbers of cormo- 
rants, behaving to all appearance in the maddest fash- 
ion. The fires we now see are great cages of blazing 
pine-knots, suspended over the bow of each boat, dart- 
ing forth flames and sparks, and forever dropping em- 
bers, which fall with loud hissing into the stream. 
Nearer still they come. The men have seen our sig- 
nal and are manceuvring so as to surround us, which, 
being done, we find ourselves in the midst of all the 
uproar and excitement of cormorant-fishing 4 la Jap- 
anese. There are four men in each of the seven boats, 
one of, whom, at the stern, has no duty but that of 
managing his craft. In the bow stands the master, 
distinguished by the peculiar hat of his rank, and han- 
dling no fewer than twelve trained birds with the sur- 
passing skill and coolness that have earned for the 
sportsmen of Gifu their unrivalled pre-eminence. 
Amidships is another fisher, of the second grade, who 
handles four birds only. Between them is the fourth 
man, called kako, from the bamboo-striking instrument 
of that name, with which he makes the clatter neces- 
sary for keeping the birds up to their work; he also 
encourages them by shouts and cries, looks after spare 
apparatus, etc., and is ready to give aid if required. 
Each cormorant wears at the base of its neck a metal 
ring, drawn tight enough to prevent marketable fish 
from passing below it, but at the same time loose 
enough—for it is never removed—to admit the smaller 
prey. which serve as food. Round the body is a cord, 
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having attached to it at the middle of the back a short 
strip of stiffish whalebone, by which the great awkward 
bird may be conveniently lowered into the water or 


lifted out when at work; and to this whalebone is 


looped a thin rein of spruce fibre, twelve feet long and 
so far wanting in pliancy as to minimize the chances 
of entanglement. When the fishing-ground is reached 
the master lowers his twelve birds one by one into the 
stream, and gathers their, reins into his left hand, 
manipulating the latter thereafter as occasion requires; 
No. 2 does the same with his four birds; the kako 
starts in with his volleys of noise, and forthwith the cor- 
morants set to at their work in the heartiest and jolliest 
way, diving and ducking with wonderful swiftness as 
the astonished fish come flocking toward the blaze of 
light. The master is now the busiest of men. He 
must handle his twelve strings so deftly that, let the 
birds dash hither and thither as they will, there shall be 
no impediment of fouling. He must have his eyes 
everywhere and his hands following his eyes. Specially 
must he watch for the moment when any of his flock is 
gorged—a fact generally made known by the bird 
itself, which then swims about in a foolish, helpless 
way, with its head and swollen neck erect. Thereupon 
the master, shortening in on that bird, lifts it aboard, 
forces its bill open with his left hand, which still holds 
the rest of the lines, squeezes out the fish with his 
right, and starts the creature out on a fresh foray—all 
this with such admirable dexterity and quickness that 
the eleven birds still bustling about have scarce time 
to get things into a tangle, and in another moment the 
team is again perfectly in hand. As for the cormo- 
rants, they are ¢rained when quite young, being caught 
in winter with bird-lime on the coasts of the neighbor- 
ing Owari gulf, at their first immigration southward 
from the summer haunts of the species on the north- 
ern sea-board of Japan. Once trained they work well 
up to 15, often up to 19 or 20 years of age; and, 
though their keep in winter bears hardly on the mas- 
ters, they are very precious and profitable hunters dur- 
ing the five-months’ season, and well deserve the great 
care that is lavished upon them, From four to eight 
good-sized fish, for example, is the fair result of a 
single excursion for one bird, which corresponds with 
an average of about 150 fish per cormorant per hour, 
or 450 for the three hours occupied drifting down the 
whole course. Every bird in a flock has and knows its 
number; and one of the funniest things about them is 
the quick-witted jealousy with which they invariably 
insist, by all that cormorant language and pantomimic 
protest can do, on due observance of the recognized 
rights belonging to their individual numbers. No. 1, 
or “Ichi,” is the doyen of the corps, the senior in years 
as wellas rank. Hiscolleagues, according to their age, 
come after him in numerical order. Ichi is the last to 
be put into the water and the first to be taken out, the 
first to be fed and the last to enter the baskets in 
which, when the work is over, the birds are carried 
from the boats to their domicile. Ichi, when aboard, is 
a solemn, grizzled old fellow, with a pompous /o/i-me- 
tangere air that is almost worthy of a lord-mayor. The 
rest have place after him, in succession of rank, alter- 
nately on either side of the gunwale. If, happily, the 
lawful order of precedence be at any time violated—if, 
for instance, No. 5 be put into the water before No. 6, 
or No. 4 be placed above No. 3—the rumpus that 
forthwith arises in that family is a sight to see and a 
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sound to hear. But all this while we have been drift- 
ing down, with the boats about us, to the lower end of 
the course, and are again abreast of Gifu, where the 
whole squadron is beached. As each cormorant is now 
taken out of the water the master can tell by its weight 
whether it has secured enough supper while engaged 
in the hunt; failing which, he makes the deficiency 
good by feeding it with the inferior fish of the catch. 
At length all are ranged in their due order, facing out- 
ward on the gunwale of each boat. And the sight of 
that array of great ungainly seabirds—shaking them- 
selves, flapping their wings, gaw-gawing, making their 
toilets, clearing their throats, looking about them with 
a stare of stupid solemnity, and now and then indulg- 
ing in old-maidish tiffs with their neighbors—is quite 
the strangest of its class I have ever seen. Finally, the 
cormorants are sent to bed, and we follow suit. 





Was the Python Hypnotized—New York Tribune 

One day while the writer was watching the disgust- 
ing though fascinating operation of feeding a large 
cobra in the Zoélogical Gardens at Calcutta, the master 
of an East Indiaman told him a remarkable story of 
a python in the old Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. The 
serpent was one of the largest specimens of its species 
ever captured and was valued at over 30,000 francs. 
So muscular was it, so fierce and rapid in its deadly 
coiling, that it required six men to hold it, even when 
the head had been properly secured, on the few occa- 
sions when it was necessary to change its quarters. 
The oldest animal-trainers and attendants had a whole- 
some dread of the hideous python. None of them had 
forgotten the frightfully rapid death of a rash circus 
“snake-charmer” who, several years before, when the 
python was younger and considerably smaller, had 
boasted that he could subdue it. The lid of the box 
in which it was then kept, on being opened, disclosed 
the sluggish reptile closely coiled in a corner. The 
man was by no means inexperienced, and he reached 
down with the intention of grasping the python securely 
around the neck just back of the head. But he could 
not have known, or knowing had forgotten, the light- 
ning-like speed with which these serpents can move 
when they so desire. It seemed to those who looked 
on, that the man had scarcely touched the cool scales 
before the snake had coiled itself about his arm, and a 
second later the man was in his death struggles. Every 
rib and nearly every bone in his body was crushed.- It 
will seem strange that the python was not killed then. 
But it retreated to its cage, the lid of which was at once 
closed, and no one having the temerity to attempt to 
kill it at the moment, it lived for many years, and be- 
came one of the greatest attractions of the Jardin des 
Plantes. But if the python’s life was spared on this 
occasion, it was only that it might die the still more 
ignominious death Fate had in store for it. Live rab- 
bits were the favorite food of the python. These were 
fattened especially for its table, and only the largest 
and most tempting were selected for its weekly meal. 
It appears that there is not only danger of overfeeding 
snakes, but, in the case of this particular family, great 
care must be taken in the selection of their food, as 
they are extremely susceptible to certain diseases. The 
python had now attained a length of nearly twenty- 
three feet, and year by year it had become more power- 
ful and vindictive. Thirty thousand francs had been 
offered for this snake, and it was valued at much more 
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than this sum. Many thousand people had visited the 
dreaded “beast of the field;*’ several interesting trea- 
tises had been published about it; and the utmost care 
was taken in housing it and providing for its comfort. 
A little house, in which the natural environments of its 
habitat were reproduced as nearly as might be, had been 
constructed for its use. The python, it might be said, 
was now in the heyday of its fame. One day a fine, 
white rabbit, plump and glossy, was placed in its cage. 
The snake, coiled luxuriously upon an Eastern rug, 
lazily lifted its head and calmly inspected the offering, 
as if to satisfy itself that it was in all respects fit for its 
repast. The poor rabbit was instantly overcome with 
horror. ‘This was not always the case; for rabbits, it 
would seem, are generally either too stupid or too 
ignorant to recognize in the brightly-colored coils of 
the python a deadly foe. As a rule the rabbits had 
met their end in comparative peace. No sooner was 
this one placed on the floor of the cage, however, than 
it uttered plaintive cries, expressive of the utmost hor- 
ror, and hopped into a corner. It then stood up on its 
haunches, in the manner of a poodle begging to its 
mistress, and began pawing the air with its fore legs. 
Both the posture and the action were unnatural in the 
rabbit and were evidently only caused by terror. The 
snake advanced slowly and cautiously, its gracefully- 
curved neck thrust forward, its black, forked tongue 
darting in and out of its mouth, until its head was 
within a foot of the rabbit. The latter beat the air 
still more violently. It was pitiful. The beautiful 
white rabbit, its pink eyes starting from its head with 
terror, seemed to be trying to shut out the awful sight. 
The python was evidently perplexed and its perplexity 
turned to fright. The cowardice of all large serpents 
is well known. This one had never heard a rabbit 
utter such cries, nor seen one act in such a manner. 
After gazing at it for a few moments it slowly withdrew 
toward the other side of the compartment, as if un- 
able to make up its mind to begin the attack. The 
python, especially in its natural state, is said to suffer 
acutely from the pangs of hunger, and in satisfying them 
betrays extreme voracity. During the day it had 
shown the usual syptoms of returning appetite, and its 
present conduct, as it could not be laid to apathy, was, 
therefore, all the more remarkable. As the snake re- 
treated, the rabbit, probably crazed by terror, sprang 
forward, and in another instant had bitten the python 
in the neck just behind the head, its most vulnerable 
spot. The rabbit then hopped back to the further ex- 
tremity of the cage. The python, so suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked, had not tried to defend itself, 
and could not be prevailed upon again to approach its 
naturally timid foe. The latter was taken from the 
cage, and, in view of its heroic defence of its own life, 
was allowed to live in happiness (according to the 
ideas of rabbits), until its death from natural causes. 
Four days afterward the python died, not, the physi- 
cians said, from the immediate effects of the bite, but 
from gangrene, which developed in the wound. Some 
of these wise men asserted (and it is to-day cited asa 
signal instance of animal magnetism) that the rabbit's 
influence over the python was the result of hypnotism. 





How Animals Feed—From the San Francisco Chronicle 
Eating is such a common thing with us, happening, 
as it does, something like rog5 times a year, that the 
process is looked upon as even less interesting than 
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that of washing. To be sure, there are gourmands who 
look upon eating as the one great object of life, and 
it is also true that unless we eat we cannot live; but 
the eating referred to here is the mechanical and not 
the gastronomical process. To eat, with us, involves 
taking the food either with the hands, or some appli- 
ance fitted for hands, such as the knife and fork, using 
the front teeth or incisors to bite off the piece desired, 
and then masticating or grinding the food with the 
back or molar teeth. The masticated food is then 
dropped by way of the cesophagus or gullet into the 
stomach, and there acted upon by the various fluids of 
the body until digestion has been accomplished. The 
process is by no means the same in every animal, how- 
ever, as the subjoined notes will show. That peculiar 
echinoid, the sea-urchin, has five teeth in five jaws— 
one in each jaw—all the five immediately surrounding 
the stomach. The jaws have a peculiar centralized 
motion, all turning inward and downward, so that they 
also act as feeders. Snails have teeth on their tongues, 
hundreds of them, but, as if these were not enough, 
some have them also in their stomach. The cuttle-. 
fish, which among other strange things always walks 
with its head downward, does not chew its food at all, 
but masticates with its gizzard. So do geese, fowls, 
ducks, and indeed all modern birds. Seizing their food 
in their beaks, they swallow it whole, if grain or seed, 
and in large pieces if it be fruit or bread. In that 
condition it goes into the gizzard, a powerful muscle with 
avery tough, horny lining, which acts as a mill, being 
sufficiently powerful to pulverize uncooked corn. To 
assist in the milling process, all grain-eating birds 
swallow little pieces of gravel, glass, crockery, metal, 
etc., the horny interior of the gizzard being sufficiently 
tough to escape cutting by these materials. It is be- 
cause of this fact that the ostrich has acquired his rep- 
utation of enjoying a ferruginous diet. Even when 
they had teeth birds only used them to take their food, 
depending upon the gizzard for mastication then as now. 
Fishes and reptiles use their teeth for the same pur- 
pose, that of taking their food, but, like the birds, they 
gulp down their food unchewed, and unbroken if pos- 
sible. There are, however, exceptions. The ray, or 
skate, for instance, has a mouth set transversely across 
its head, the jaws working with a rolling motion like 
two hands set back to back. In the jaws are three 
rows of flat teeth, set like a mosaic pavement, and be- 
tween these rolling jaws the fish crushes oysters and 
other mollusks, like so many nuts. The carp’s teeth 
are set back on the pharynx, so that it may be literally 
said to masticate its food in its throat. The carp, too, 
is about the only cud-chewing fish, the coarsely-swal- 
lowed food being forced up to these throat-teeth for 
complete mastication. Some fishes are absolutely 
toothless, like the sucker and the lamprey; others again 
have hundreds and hundreds of teeth, sometimes so 
many that they cover all parts of the mouth. The 
great Greenland whale has no teeth, its baleen plates, 
or whalebone, taking their place. Along the centre of 
the palate runs a strong ridge, and on each side of this 
there is a wide depression along which the plates are 
inserted. These are long and flat, hanging free and 
are placed transversely—that is, across the mouth— 
with their sides paralleland near each other. The base 
and outer edge of the plates are of solid whalebone, 
but the inner edges are fringed, filling up the interior 
of the mouth, and acting as a strainer for the food, 
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which consists of the small swimming mollusks and 
medusz, or jelly fishes. This whale rarely, if ever, 
swallows anything larger than a herring, shoals of these 
small creatures being entangled in the fibres of the ba- 
leen, the water which does not escape from the mouth 
being expelled by the blow holes. Though the cavity 
of this whale’s mouth is big enough to contain a ship’s 
long boat, the gullet is not larger than a man’s fist. The 
lower jaw has neither baleen nor teeth, but has large, 
fleshy lips, within which the upper is received when the 
mouth is closed. While the Greenland whale has no 
teeth, the sperm whale has them in great quantities on 
the lower jaw, and uses them, too, when occasion re- 
quires. On the other hand the narwhal very seldom 
develops more than one, the left upper canine, It 
makes up for the lack of numbers by the extraordinary 
growth attained by this one tooth. It grows out and 
right forward, on a line with the body, until it becomes 
a veritable tusk, sometimes reaching the length of ten 
feet. Apropos of tusks, the elephant’s are its unduly 
developed upper incisors; those of the walrus are its 
upper canines, and so are those of the wild hog. Man 
is the only animal that has teeth—incisors, canines, and 
molars—of an equal height. Man, the ape, and nearly 
all ruminants, have thirty-two teeth. The hog, how- 
ever, is better off than this, and has forty-four. So 
have the opossum and mole. The river dolphin of 
South America lies far beyond this, however, having no 
less than 222teeth. Teeth are not part of the skeleton, 
but belong to the appendages, like skin and hair. The 
sturgeon is toothless and draws in its food by suction, 
but the shark has hundreds of teeth set in rows that 
sometimes number ten. Lobsters and crabs masticate 
their food with their horny jaws, but they have also sets 
of teeth in their stomachs, where they complete the 
work of chewing. But there is one peculiar kind of 
crab, called the king or horsehoe crab, which chews its 
food with its legs. This is an actual fact, the little 
animal grinding its morsels between its thighs before it 
passes them over to its mouth. The jelly fish absorbs 
its food by wrapping itself around the object which it 
seeks to make its own. The star fish is even more 
accommodating. Fastening itself to the body it wishes 
to feed on, it turns its stomach inside out and enwraps 
its prey with this useful organ. Dogs seize their food 
with their jaws, cats with their feet, and so do mon- 
keys, some of them pressing their prehensile tails into 
service. The squirrel uses its paws to carry its food 
to its mouth, the elephant its trunk, and the giraffe, ant- 
eater, and toad, with their tongue. Spiders chew their 
food with horny jaws, which are sharp enough to give 
quite a nip. Grasshoppers and locusts are very well 
provided with the necessary machinery for eating much 
and often. They have saw-like jaws, and gizzards, too, 
the latter being fitted out with horny teeth. The 
caterpillar feeds with two saw-edged jaws, working trans- 
versely, and uses them to such good advantage that he 
eats three or four times his own weight every day. 
Toads, tortoises, turtles, and most lizards have no teeth. 
Frogs have teeth in their upper jaws only. Anteaters, 
sloths, and armadillos have no teeth. The lion and the 
tiger, and, indeed, most of the carnivora, do not grind 
their food, using their jaws only up and down, the 
molars acting like chopping knives, or rather scissors. 
Their mouths, in fact, are a veritable “hash mill.” The 
butterfly pumps nectar into itself through a tube, and 
bees and flies suck up their food with a long tongue or 
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proboscis. The spider’s mouth is quite a complicated 
affair. It has fangs for holding its prey, masticatory 
organs for bruising its solid food, and a sucking appa- 
ratus for taking up the fluids. Quite as complicated is 
the mouth of the mosquito, which consists of the lances, 
the saws, and the pumping tubes. The leech has three 
saws, with which it does good service in the phlebotomy 
line. The woodpecker has a three-barbed tongue like 
a Fijian’s spear, with which it draws out the worm which 
it has excited by its tapping. The clam feeds with a 
siphon, and the oyster with its beard. Strange and 
curious as some of these modes of feeding are, how- 
ever, they none compare in simplicity and effectiveness 
with that of the tapeworm. This creature has neither 
mouth nor stomach, but just lies along and absorbs 
the already digested food through its skin. 





African Ants—Paul du Chaillu—The Fortnightly Review 

There are a great many species of ants, some of 
which are found in vast numbers. The most remark- 
able and most dreaded of all is the bashikouay, and is a 
most voracious creature, which carries nothing away, 
but eats its prey on the spot. It is the dread of all 
living animals of the forest—the elephant, the leopard, 
the gorilla, and all the insect world—and man himself 
is compelled to flee before the advance of these 
marauders or to protect himself by fire and boiling 
water. It is the habit of the bashikouay to march 
through the forest in a long regular line, about two 
inches broad or more, and often miles in length. All 
along the line larger ants, who act as officers, stand out- 
side the ranks and keep the singular army in order. If 
they come to a place where there are no trees to shelter 
them from the sun, the heat of which they cannot bear, 
they immediately burrow underground and form tun- 
nels. It often takes more than twelve hours for one 
of these armies to pass. When they grow hungry, at a 
certain command which seems to take place all along 
the line at the same time, the long file spreads itself 
through the forest in a front line and attacks and de- 
vours all it overtakes with a fury that is quite irresisti- 
ble. All the other living inhabitants of the forest flee 
before it. I myself have had to run for my life. Their 
advent is known beforehand; the still forest becomes 
alive, the trampling of the elephant, the flight of the 
antelope or of the gazelle, of the leopard, of snakes, 
all the living world, in the same direction where the 
other animals are fleeing away. I remember well the 
first time I met these bashikouays in their attacking 
raid. I knew not then what was in store for me. I 
was hunting by myself all alone, when suddenly the 
forests became alive in the manner I have described 
above; a sudden dread seized me; I did not know 
what all this meant. Some convulsion of nature was 
perhaps going to take place. I stood still in the hunt- 
ing path, resting on my gun, when all at once, as if by 
magic, I was covered with them and bitten everywhere. 
I fled in haste for dear life in the same direction the 
animals had taken, and the middle of a stream became 
my refuge. Their manner of attack is an impetuous 
leap, instantly the strong pincers are fastened, and 
they only let go when the piece gives way. They even 
ascend to the top of the trees’ for their prey. This 
ant seems to be animated by a kind of fury. Some- 
times men condemned to death are made fast to a tree, 
and, if an army of hungry bashikouays passes, in a short 
time only bare skeletons remain to tell the tale. 
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Naming the Baby—H. C. Dodge—Detroit Free Press 


From this list of names you, maybe, 
Can get one to please the baby. 


Agnes, Celia, Adelaide, Anna, 
Blanche, Agatha, Constance, Hannah ; 
Claudine, Claudia, Barbara, Phoebe, 
E.izabeth, Mabel, Frances, Hebe; 
Caroline, Catherine, Eva, Cora, 
Corinne, Beatrice, Lilly, Flora; 
Augusta, Dorothy, Dorris, Helen, 
Grace, Louise, Letitia, Ellen; 
Georgia, Gertrude, Ruth, Estella, 
Julia, Rosalie, Arabella ; 

Lucy, Winnifred, Portia, Laura, 
Eloise, Prudence, Patience, Clara; 
Myra, Myrtle, May, Malvina, 
Amanda, Enid, Rose, Sabina ; 
Antoinette, Rosalind, Ann, Cornelia, 
Rosamond, Nanette, Joan, Cordelia. 


Mary, Margaret, Edith, Ida, 
Penelope, Emma, Aleen, Ada; 
Johanna, Ophelia, Olivia, Jane, 
Regina, Sarah, Sophia, Elaine ; 
Harriet, Louisa, Kate, Elvira, 
Pauline, Paulina, Lucinda, Almira; 
Hypatia, Eunice, Henrietta 
Euphemia, Sybil, Alfredetta ; 
Charlotte, Millicent, Maud, Matilda, 
Theresa, Adelaide, Pearl, Clotilda; 
Marion, Miriam, Josephine, 

Victoria, Florence, Imogene ; 
Virginia, Magdaline, Isabella, 

Eliza, Isabel, Cinderella ; 

Felicia, Alice, Gladys, Bertha, 
Eleanor, Ursula, Clarissa, Martha; 
Juliet, Adelina, Venus, Amelia, 
Georgianna, Rosamond, Violet, Adelias 
Daisy, Ethel, Bridget, Annie, 

Eva, Eliza, Clothilde, Fannie; 
Angelica, Mercy, Angelina, 

Nancy, Gwendolyn, Christina. 
Arnold, Anthony, Peter, Paul, 
Christopher, Isaac, Hobart, Saul ; 
Clement, Conrad, David, Silas, 
Dennis, Richard, Francis, Cyrus; 
Edmund, Edward, George, Adolphus, 
Edgar, Edwin, Luke, Augustus ; 
Ferdinand, Henry, Harry, Rudolf, 
Julian, Julius, Gerald, Adolph: 
Hiram, Ebner, Kenneth, Giles, 
Nathan, Reuben, Percy, Miles ; 
Frederick, Everard, Felix, Justin, 
Eustace, Ernest, Evan, Austin ; 
Peleg, Owen, Grover, Victor, 
Gregory, Hilary, Jacob, Rector ; 
Francis, Elijah, Benjamin, Thomas, 
Alphonso, Alexander, William, Morris ; 
Augustus, Samuel, Abraham, Abram, 
Arthur, Alfred, Albert, Adam ; 
Matthew, Mark, Matthias, John, 
Columbus, Cyril, Jonathan. 

Basil, Robert, Thaddeus, Horace, 
Raphael, Simon, Asa, Maurice ; 
Timothy, Solomon, Esau, Lewis, 
Gustavus, Goddard, Harold, Lucas; 
Jaspar, Joseph, Allan, Elias, 

Jonah, Titus, Hugh, Tobias ; 
Roderick, Charles, Theobald, Herman, 
Roger, Roland, Rodney, Aaron; 





Sebastian, Stephen, Guy, Cornelius, 
Theodore, Tracy, Ralph, Theophilus ; 
Jacob, James, Jerome, Job, Geoffrey, 
Reginald, Philip, Raymond, Humphrey ; 
Walter, Reynold, Randall, Joshua, 
Randolph, Richard, Michael, Esau ; 
Patrick, Phileburt, Lucian, Andrew, 
Leonard, Orville, Frank, Bartholomew ; 
Nicholas, Oliver, Martin, Godfrey, 
Maniel, Daniel, Eben, Jaffray ; 

Eugene, Ebenezer, Aaron, Ethelbert, 
Simon, Gilbert, Hubert, Herbert. 


The Tale of a Soldier— Washington Post 
There was a young man in the Twenty-first corps, 
Who thought he'd enlist for a year or two morps, 
He did not fear danger. He’d met it beforps. 
But ere the first year of his service was orps, 
He met a huge lion which came to his dorps, 
And springing upon him resistlessly borps 
The gallant young grenadier down to the florps. 
Then standing above him with terrible rorps, 
The animal ruthlessly mangled and torps 
His body as well as the clothes that he worps. 
And after the tearing and wounding him sorps, 
He finally left him all welt’ring in gorps, 
With blood freely oozing from every porps. 
In this sad condition he thought of the lorps 
He acquired at his school in the sweet days of yorps, 
And loud, in his pain, he was heard to deplorps 
The day that he went with the Twenty-first corps. 
England’s Sovereigns in Verse—Unidentified 
Norman William the conqueror long did reign. 
Kings. William, his son, by an arrow was slain. 
Henry the First was a scholar bright. 
Stephen was King without any right. 
Planta- Henry the Second, Plantagenet’s scion. 
genet, Richard the First was as brave as a lion. 
John, though a tyrant, the charter signed. 
Henry the Third had a weakly mind. 


Edward the First conquered Cambria-dales, 
Edward the Second was born Prince of Wales. 
Edward the Third humbled France in its pride. 
Richard the Second in prison died. 


Flouse of Henry the Fourth for himself took the crown. 
Lancaster, Henry the Fifth pulled the French King down. 
Henry the Sixth lost his father’s gains. 
House of Edward of York laid hold of the reins. 


Tudor. 
Edward the Fifth was killed with his brother. 


Richard the Third soon made way for another. 
Henry the Seventh was frugal of means. 
, Henry the Eighth had a great many Queens. 


Edward the Sixth reformation began ; 

Cruel Queen Mary prevented the plan. 

Wise and profound were Elizabeth’s aims. 
Stuart England and Scotland were joined by King James. 


Line. Charles found the people a cruel corrector. 
Oliver Cromwell was called Lord Protector. 
Charles the Second was hid in an oak. 
James the Second took Popery’s yoke. 


William and Mary were offered the throne. 
Anne succeeded, and reignéd alone. 
Hanover- George the First from Hanover came, 
tan Kings.George the Second kept up the name. 


George the Third was loved in the land. 
George the Fourth was polite and grand. 
William the Fourth had no heir of his own, 
So Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS—-THE RACES AT THE 
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HIPPODROME* 





The spacious Hippodrome was filled with some thou- 
sands of spectators. At first, many rows of seats had 
been left vacant, though usually on the eve of the great 
races, the people would set out near midnight and every 
place would be filled long before the games began. 

On this occasion, the storm of the previous night, 
the anxiety caused by the conflict round the Serapeum, 
and the prevalent panic as to the approaching end of 
the world, kept great numbers away from their favorite 
diversion; but when the sky recovered its radiant blue, 
and when it became known that the statue of Serapis 
had escaped uninjured in the siege of his sanctuary— 
when Cynegius, the Imperial legate, and Evagrius, the 
city-prefect, had entered the theatre with much pomp, 
followed by several senators and ladies and gentlemen 
of rank —Christians, heathen, and Jews—the most 
timid took courage; the games had been postponed 
for an hour, and before the first team was led into the 
arched shed whence the chariots started, the seats 
were almost as densely packed as usual. 

Wild excitement, expectation strung to the highest 
pitch, and party-feeling, both for and against, had al- 
ways, of course, been rife here; but to-day they were 
manifest in an acuter form—hatred had added its taint 
and lent virulence to every emotion. The heathens were 
oppressed and angered, their rights abridged and de- 
fied; they saw the Christians triumphant at every point, 
and hatred is a protean monster which rages most 
fiercely when it has lurked in the foul career of envy. 
The Christians wore blue knots of ribbons, decorations, 
etc., while the heathen color of the day was red. 

Cynegius did all he could to postpone the races as 
long as possible; he was anxious to wait till the Comes 
had finished his task in the Serapeum, so that the troops 
might be free to act in any emergency that might arise. 

In the topmost tiers of free seats black and brown 
faces predominated greatly over white ones; in the 
cushioned and carpeted ranks of the stone podium 
—the lower portion of the amphitheatre—mingled with 
Greeks and Egyptians, sat thousands of splendidly 
dressed men and women with strongly-marked Semitic 
features: members of the wealthy Jewish community, 
whose venerable head, the Alabarch, a dignified patri- 
arch in Greek dress, sat with the chief members of the 
senate, near the envoy’s tribune. 

The Alexandrians were not a patient race and they 
were beginning to rebel against the delay, making no 
small noise and disturbance, when Cynegius rose and 
with his white handkerchief waved the signal for the 
races to begin. The number of spectators had gradu- 
ally swelled from fifty to sixty and to eighty thousand: 
and no less than thirty-six chariots were waiting behind 
the carceres ready to start. 

Four missus or races were to be run. 
the three first twelve chariots were to start, and in the 
fourth only the leaders in the three former ones were 
to compete. The winner of the olive-wreath and 
palm-branch in this final heat would bear the honors of 


In each of 





*From ‘‘Serapis.” By Georg Ebers. Translated by Clara 
_ Bell. Wm.S. Gottsberger. At this time in Alexandria, 391 A.D., 
the feeling between the Christians and the heathen is one of bitter 
animosity. An attack on the temple, resulting almost in the de- 
struction of the idol Serapis, occurred on the day preceding the race. 


the day; his party would be victorious and he would 
quit the Hippodrome in triumph. 

Lots were now drawn in the ofpidum to decide which 
shed each chariot was to start from, and in which 
missus each was torun. It was Marcus’ fate to start 
among the first lot, and, to the horror of his backers, 
Hippias, the heathen hero of the Hippodrome, was 
his rival, with the four famous bays. 

Heathen priests poured libations to Poseidon, and 
Pheebus Apollo, the patron divinities of horses and of 
the Hippodrome —for sacrifices of blood were pro- 
hibited; while Christian presbyters and exorcists 
blessed the rival steeds in the name of the bishop. A 
few monks had crept in, but they were turned out by 
the heathen with bitter jeers, as unbidden intruders. 

Cynegius repeated his signal. The sound of the 
tuba rang through the air, and the first twelve chariots 
were led into the starting-sheds. A few minutes later, 
a machine was set in motion by which a bronze eagle 
was made to rise with outspread wings high into the 
air, from an altar in front of the carceres; this was the 
signal for the chariots to come forth from their boxes. 
They took up their positions close behind a broad 
chalk line, traced on the grougd with diagonal slope, so 
as to reduce the disadvantage of standing outermost 
and having a larger curve to cover. 

Until this moment only the privileged possessors of 
the seats over the carceres had been able, by craning 
backward, to see the horses and drivers; now the 
competitors were visible to the multitude which, at 
their first appearance, broke out into vociferous ap- 
plause. The agitatores had to exert all their strength 
to hold in the startled and eager teams, and make them 
stand even for a few short minutes; then Cynegius 
signalled for the third time. A golden dolphin, which 
had been suspended from a beam, and on which the 
eye of every charioteer was fixed, dropped to the 
ground, a blast on the sa/pinx, or war-trumpet, was 
sounded, and forty-eight horses fiew forth as though 
thrown forward by one impulsion. 

The strength of four fine horses whirled each light, 
two-wheeled chariot over the hard causeway as though 
it were a toy. The down-pour of the previous night 
had laid the dust; the bright sunshine sparkled and 
danced in rapidly-changing flashes, mirrored in the 
polished gilding of the bronze or the silver fittings of 
the elegantly-decorated, semicircular cars. 

Five blue and seven red competitors had drawn the 
first lots. The eye rested with pleasure on the sinewy 
figures whose bare feet seemed rooted to the boards 
they stood on, while their eyes were riveted on the goal 
they were striving to reach, though—as the eye of the 
archer. sees arrow, bow, and mark all at once—they 
never lost sight of the horses they were guiding. A 
close cap with floating ribbands confined their hair, and 
they wore a short sleeveless tunic, swathed round the 
body with wide bands, as if to brace their muscles and 
add to their strength. The reins were fastened around 
the hips so as to leave the hands free, not only to hold 
them but also to ply the whip and use the goad. Each 
charioteer had a knife in his girdle, to enable him to 
release himself, in case of accident. 


Before long the bay team was leading alone. Be- 
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hind were two Christian drivers, followed by three red 
chariots; Marcus was last of all, but it was easy to see 
that it was by choice and not by necessity that he was 
hanging back. He was holding in his fiery team with 
all his strength and weight—his body thrown back, his 
feet firmly set with his knees against the silver bar of 
the chariot, and his hands gripping the reins. In a 
few minutes he came flying past Dada and her brother, 
but he did not see them. He had not even caught sight 
of his own mother, while the professional charioteers 
had not failed to bow to Cynegius and nod to their 
friends. He could only keep his eyes and mind fixed 
on his horses and on the goal. 

The multitude clapped, roared, shouted encourage- 
ment to their party, hissed and whistled when they 
were disappointed—venting their utmost indignation 
on Marcus as he came past behind the others; but he 
either heard them not or would not hear. Dada’s 
heart beat so wildly that she thought it would burst. 
She could not sit still; she started to her feet and then 
flung herself back on her cushions, shouting some spur- 
ring words to Marcus in the flash of time when he 
might hear them. When he had passed, her head fell 
and she said sadly enough, turning to Demetrius, the 
brother of Marcus: “ Poor fellow!—We have bought 
our wreaths for nothing after all, Demetrius!” 

But Demetrius shook his head and smiled. 

“Nay,” he said, “the boy has iron sinews in that 
slight body. Look how he holds the horses in! He is 
saving their strength till they need it. Seven times, 
child, seven times he has to go round this great circus 
and pass the zyssa. You will see, he will catch up 
what he has lost, yet. Hippias, you see, is holding in 
his horses, too; it is his way of giving himself airs at 
starting.—Now he is close to the zyssa—the kampter— 
the mefa—they call it at Rome; the smaller the bend 

can make round it the better for him, but it is risky 
work. ‘There—you see!—They drive round from right 
to left and that throws most of the work on the left- 
hand beast; it has to turn almost in its own length. 
Aura, our first horse, is as supple as a panther and I 
trained her to do it, myself.—Now, look out there!— 
that bronze figure of a rearing horse—the Zaraxippos 
they call it—is put there to frighten the horses, and 
Megeera, our third horse, is like a mad thing some- 
times, though she can go like a stag; every time 
Marcus gets her quietly past Taraxippos we are néarer 
to success. — Look, look,—the first chariot has got 
round the xzyssa/ It is Hippias! Yes, by Zeus, he 
has done it! He is a detestable braggart, but he 
knows his business! ” 

This was one of the decisive moments of the race. 
The crowd was silent; expectation was at the utmost 
pitch of tension, and Dada’s eyes were fixed spell- 
bound on the obelisk and on the whirling quadrigas. 

Next to Hippias came a blue team, and close behind 
were three red ones. The Christian who had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the zyssa second, boldly took his 
horses close round the obelisk, hoping to gain space 
and get past Hippias; but the left wheel of his chariot 
grazed the granite plinth, the light car was overset, 
and the horses of the red chariot, whose noses were 
almost on his shoulder, could not be pulled up short 
in time. They fell over the Christian’s team which 
rolled on the ground; the red chariot, too, turned over, 
and eight snorting beasts lay struggling in the sand. 

The horses in the next chariot bolted as they were 
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being driven past this mass of plunging and neighing 
confusion; they defied their driver’s impotent efforts 
and galloped across the course back into the carceres. 

The rest had time and space enough to beware of 
the wreck and to give it a wide berth, among them 
Marcus. The mélée at the J/e¢a had excited his steeds 
almost beyond control, and as they tore past the Tara- 
xippos, the third horse, Megzra, shied violently as 
Demetrius had predicted. She flung herself on one 
side, thrust her hind-quarters under the pole, and 
kicked desperately, lifting the chariot quite off the 
ground; the young charioteer lost his footing and 
slipped. Dada covered her face with her hands, and 
his mother turned pale and knit her brows with appre- 
hension. The youth was still standing; his feet were 
on the sand of the arena; but he had a firm grip on 
the right-hand spiral ornament that terminated the bar 
round the chariot. Many a heart stood still with anx- 
iety, and shouts of triumph and mockery broke from 
the red party; but in less than half a minute, by an 
effort of strength and agility, he had his knees on the 
foot-board, and then, in the winking of an eye, he was - 
on his feet in the chariot, had gathered up the reins 
and was rushing onward. 

Meanwhile, however, Hippias had far outstripped 
all the rest; and as he flew past the carceres he checked 
his pace, snatched a cup from a lemonade-seller, tossed 
the contents down his throat with haughty audacity 
amid the plaudits of the crowd, and dashed on. A 
wide gap, indeed, still lay between him and Marcus. 

By the time the competitors again came round to 
the zyssa, the slaves in attendance had cleared away 
the broken chariots and led off the horses. <A Chris- 
tian still came next to Hippias followed by a red agita- 
tor; Marcus had gained and was now fourth. 

In the third round, the chariot of the red driver in 
front of Marcus made too sharp a turn and ran up 
against the granite. 

The broken car was dragged on by the terrified 
beasts, and the charioteer with it, till, by the time they 
were stopped, he was a corpse. In the fifth circuit the 
Christian who till now had been second to Hippias 
shared the same fate, though not killed; and then 
Marcus drove past the starting-sheds next to Hippias. 

Hippias had ceased to flout and dally. In spite of | 
the delay that Marcus had experienced from the .Tar- 
axippos, the space that parted his bays from the-black 
Arabs had sensibly diminished, round after round; and 
the interest of the race now centered entirely in him 
and the young Christian. Never before had so pas- 
sionate and reckless a contest been fought out on this 
venerable race-course, and the throng of spectators 
were carried away by the almost frenzied rivalry of the 
two drivers. Not a creature in the upper tiers had 
been able to keep his seat; men and women alike had 
risen to their feet and were shouting and roaring to the 
competitors. The music in the towers might have 
ceased, so completely was it drowned by the tumult. 

Only the ladies, in the best places above the start- 
ing-sheds, preserved their aristocratic calm; still, when 
the seventh and decisive round was begun, even the 
widow Mary leaned forward a little and clasped her 
hands more tightly over the cross in her lap. Each 
time that Marcus had driven round the obelisk or past 
the Taraxippos, Dada had clutched her head with her 
hands and set her teeth in her lip; each time, as he 
happily steered clear of the fatal stone and whirled 
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past the dreadful bronze statue, she had relaxed her 
grip and leaned back with a sigh of relief. 

During the sixth circuit Hippias was still a long way 
ahead of the young Christian; the distance which lay 
between Marcus and the team of bays seemed to have 
become a fixed quantity, for, do what he could, he could 
not diminish it by a hand-breadth. The two agitatores 
had now completely altered their tactics; instead of 
holding their horses in they urged them onward, lean- 
ing over the front of their chariots, speaking to the 
horses, shouting at them with hoarse, breathless cries, 
and flogging them unsparingly. Steamy sweat and 
lathering foam streaked the flanks of the desperate, 
laboring brutes, while clouds of dust were flung up 
from the dry, furrowed, and trampled soil 

The other chariots were left farther and farther be- 
hind Hippias and Marcus, and when, for the seventh and 
last time, these two were nearing the zyssa, the crowd 
for a2 moment held its breath, only to break out into 
louder and wilder cries, and then again to be hushed. 
It seemed as though their exhausted lungs found re- 
newed strength to shout with double energy when their 
excitement had kept them silent for a while. 

Dada spoke no more; pale and gasping, she sat with 
her eyes fixed on the tall obelisk and on the cloud of 
dust which, as the chariots neared the nyssa, seemed 
to grow denser. At about a hundred paces from the 
nyssa she saw, above the sandy curtain, the red cap of 
Hippias flash past, and then—close behind it—the blue 
cap worn by Marcus. Then a deafening, thundering 
roar from thousands of throats went up to heaven, 
while, round the obelisk—so close to it that not a horse, 
not a wheel could have found room between the plinth 
and the driver—the blue cap came forward out of the 
cloud, and, behind it now—no longer in front, though 
not more than a length behind—came the red cap of 
Hippias. When within a few feet of the zyssa, Marcus 
had overtaken his antagonist, had passed the point 
with 2 bold and perilously close turn, and had left the 
heathen bays behind him. 

Demetrius saw it all, as though his eye had power to 
pierce the dust-cloud, and now he, tuo, lost his calm. 
He threw up his arms as if in prayer and shouted, as 
though his brother could hear: “ Weil done, splendid 
boy! Now for the 4extron—the goad—drive it in, send 
it home if they die for it! Give it them well!” 

Dada, who could only guess what was happening, 
looked round at him, asking in tremulous tones: “ Has 
he passed him? Is he gaining on him? Will he 
win?” But Demetrius did not answer; he only pointed 
to the foremost of the flying clouds on which the 
second was fast advancing, and cried in frenzy: 

“Death and Hades! The other is catching him up. 
The dog, the sneak! If only the boy would use his 
goad. Give it them, Marcus! Give it them, lad! 
Never give in now! Great Father Poseidon!—there 
—there!—no! I can hardly stand—Yes, he is still in 
front, and now—now—this must settle it! Thunder 
and lightning! They are close together again—may 
the dust choke him. No—it is all right; my Arabs 
are in front! All is well, keep it up, lad, well done, 
well done! We have won!” 

The horses were pulled up, the dust settled; Marcus, 
the Christian, had won the first missus. Cynegius held 
out the crown to the victor, who bowed to receive it. 
Then he waved his hand to his mother, drove into the 
oppidum, and was lost to sight. 
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Hippias flung down his whip in a rage, but the tri- 
umphant shouts of the Christians drowned the music, 
the trumpet-blasts, and the angry murmurs of the de- 
feated heathen. Threatening fists were shaken in the 
air, while behind the carceres the drivers and owners of 
the red party scolded, squabbled, and stormed; and 
Hippias, who by his audacious swagger had given away 
the race to their hated foe—to the Blues, the Christians 
—narrowly escaped being torn in pieces. 

The second and third missus, like the first, were 
marked by serious accidents; both, however, were won 
for the Red party, In the fourth, the decisive race, 
there were but three competitors: Marcus and the two 
heathen winners. Demetrius watched it with less anx- 
iety; he knew that his Arabs were far superior to the 
Egyptian breed in staying power, and they also had the 
advantage of having had a longer rest. In fact, the 
final victory was adjudged to the young Christian. 

Long before it was decided Dada had been impa- 
tiently fingering her wreaths, and could hardly wait any 
longer to fling them into Marcus’s chariot. 

There was a fresh blast of trumpets; the victor, in 
obedience to a time-honored custom, was to drive 
round the arena at a foot-pace and show his brave team 
to the multitude. He came nearer and nearer and De- 
metrius proposed that they cross the little watercourse 
and follow the chariot so as to give his brother the 
wreaths instead of flinging them. The girl colored 
and could say neither yes or no; but rose, hung one of 
the olive-crowns on her arm with a happy, bashful 
smile, and handed the other to her new friend; then 
she followed him across the little bridge. 

The brothers exchanged pleased greetings from afar, 
but Marcus did not see Dada till she was close to him 
and stood, with a shy but radiant glance of intense de- 
light, holding out the olive-wreath for his acceptance. 
Never before had he thought her half so lovely. Glad- 
ness prevented his speaking; but he took the garland 
she offered him and, seizing her hands, stammered out: 
“Thanks — thank you, Dada.” 

Their eyes met, and as he gazed into her face he 
forgot where he was, did not even wonder why his 
brother had suddenly turned away and, beginning 
some long-winded speech, had rushed after a man who 
hastily covered his head and tried to escape; he did 
not notice that thousands of eyes were fixed on him, 
he could merely repeat: “thanks” and “ Dada”—the 
only words he could find. 

But suddenly, as he was speaking, the Aorta libitinaria 
—the gate through which the dead or injured were car- 
ried out, was thrown open, and a rabble of infuriated 
heathens rushed in, crying: 

“Serapis is fallen! Serapis is fallen! They have de- 
stroyed the image! The Christians are ruining the 
sanctuaries of the gods!” 

A sudden panic seized the assembled multitude; the 
Reds rushed down from their places into the arena to 
hear the details and ask questions—ready to fight for 
the god or to fly for safety. In an instant the victor’s 
chariot was surrounded by an angry mob; Dada 
clutched it for protection, and Marcus, without paus- 
ing to reflect—turned and lifted her into it by his side; 
then, urging his horses forward, he forced a way through 
the crowd. He glanced anxiously up at the seats but 
could nowhere see his mother, so he guided the ex- 
hausted beasts, steaming with sweat and dappled with 
foam, through the open gate and out of the circus. 
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THE WORLD OVER-—A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 





The Congo’s Head Waters—The New York Sun 

The Commercial and Industrial Company of the 
Congo has just sent out from Brussels an expedition 
headed by seven Europeans, to solve the remaining 
problems connected with the upper waters of the 
Congo. It is known that the Congo is formed by 
three great rivers. The most important of these rivers 
is the Lualaba, which comes hundreds of miles from 
the southwest and flows through a long chain of lakes, 
two of which have been explored by Cameron, Béhm, 
and Reichard. It is believed to be the longest of the 
Congo head-waters and to contribute a larger volume of 
water than the others to the big river. Further east is 
the Luapula River, discovered by Livingstone. It 
drains the large Lake Bangweolo, but the place where 
the river leaves the lake was not known until the 
French traveller Giraud discovered it a few years ago. 
It flows in a general northerly direction and passes 
through Lake Meru. Then coming from the east is 
the Lukuga, which leads the waters of the great lake 
Tanganyika to Congo. It has been explored only at 
its eastern end for about seventy miles. Nearly 300 
miles of the Luapula River have never been traced, 
and the Lualaba is wholly unknown in the greater part 
of its course. According to Arab traders and native 
reports, these three big rivers come together in a great 
inland sea, which they call Lake Landji. No white 
man has ever seen this lake. The Arabs say that the 
river issuing from Lake Landji is a very noble river 
and that it is the Congo. From all the information we 
possess it is believed that the outlet of Lake Landji 
is the beginning of the Congo proper. This, then, is 
the task before the present expedition—to find if the 
Congo really does issue from Lake Landji, to explore 
and map the unknown portions of the three big rivers 
that make the Congo, and to study the countries, 
largely unknown, through which they flow. The com- 
mand of the expedition has been confided to that vet- 
eran African worker, M. Alexander Delcommune, one 
of Stanley’s officers when he first went to the great 
river, and who has served on the Congo most of the 
time for the past seventeen years. Associated with him 
are Lieutenant Hackanson, of the Swedish Army, who 
was long an agent of the Congo State and who made 
the first exploration of the Inkissi River; Dr. Briart, 
the physician of the party; Lieutenant Santschoff, of the 
Russian Army; Baron Marcel de Roest, Engineer Did- 
derich, and Mr. Protsch, of the Danmas Congo trading 
house. The party hoped to rendezvous at Kinshassu, 
on Stanley Pool, about the middle of September. With 
an escort of 150 soldiers of the Congo State they will 
then embark on the steamer Roi des Belges, and will 
ascend the river about goo miles to the mouth of the 
Lowami, which they will then ascend about 400 miles 
to the head of navigation. They will then be only 
three or four days’ march overland from Nyangwe, on 
the Congo, above which the river is practically un- 
known. Their first duty then will be to ascend the 
river to Lake Landji. It is expected that the explora- 
tion will occupy from a year to a year and a half. 
Much of the region which they will explore, particu- 
larly on the Lualaba, is of special interest, because all 
explorers who have penetrated it a little way have 


brought home astonishing reports of the country. This 
region includes the great district of Katanga, whose 
copper has long been taken by the natives as far as the 
Atlantic coast. It was here that Tippu Tib’s ivory 
raiders secured grains and small nuggets of gold, which 
they picked out of rubbish heaps. The natives had 
thrown the gold away, believing it had no value, and 
all they wanted was copper. Capello and Ivens en- 
thusiastically assert that the country is adapted for 
European immigration. “All this elevated region,” 
says Capello, “between 25 and 31 degrees east longi- 
tude and as far north as 6 degrees south latitude forms 
one of the richest countries in Africa. The land is of 
astonishing fertility. It is watered by rivers like the 
Lualaba and Luapula, which are excellent highways 
of commerce. It abounds in mineral riches and a great 
variety of natural products, and its great elevation 
above the sea makes the climate so salubrious that . 
without any doubt Europeans may settle and live 
there.” Reichard says the air of Katanga reminded 
him of the bracing atmosphere of the German moun- 
tains. He observed temperatures there as low as 37 
degrees above zero, and the natives told him that ice 
sometimes forms. The missionary Arnot, who settled 
in Garenganze, near Katanga, believes that there he 
has found a country with a great population where 
white teachers may work in health and comfort. “My 
health is excellent,” he writes, “and I believe that all 
who join me here will find the country very salubri- 
ous.” This is a part of the region that the present 
expedition will explore. It is without doubt the most 
important geographical enterprise of the year, and if 
successful, will add greatly to our knowledge of what 
can no longer be considered the Dark Continent. 





Foula: the Island of Birds—From the London World 

The Island of Birds—for such, it has been conjec- 
tured, is the meaning of “ Foula ’—is not so frequently 
visited by the tourist as it deserves to be. Situated 
fifteen miles from the nearest part of the mainland of 
Shetland, its cloud-like form, which seems to float on 
the horizon, is visible from every hill-top of any import- 
ance in the archipelago. The eye of the observer of 
the picturesque, as it glides along the distant prospect, 
is caught by the fine bold peaks of Foula, and returns 
again and again from its general survey to gaze fondly 
on that island as the finest feature of the scene. Nor 
is it only at a distance that it looks grand. The cliffs 
on the west side, which are beaten by waves which 
have rolled without a check all the way from Green- 
land, are the loftiest in the British Isles. The highest 
hill is the Sneuk, which has an altitude of over thirteen 
hundred feet above the sea. Another peak, almost as 
high, confronts the ocean as a stupendous precipice 
from summit to base. These crags are the homes of 
innumerable sea-fowl, the norie or sea-parrot and the 
kittiwake being most abundant. On the east side the 
rocks are comparatively low, but not uninteresting. 
On the north there are some remarkable stacks, or iso- 
lated rocks, one of them being pierced by a lofty Gothic 
archway, and another surmounted by aruin. The hol- 
low centre of the island affords peat, and the grassy 
slopes at the back of the cliffs afford good pasturage 
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for cattle and sheep and a number of handsome ponies. 
The population numbers 270 and (with the exception 
of three families) is engaged in crofting and fishing. 
The Foulaese are masters of many trades. They 
make their own turning-lathes and spinning-wheels. 
Some can repair clocks and watches; all can make and 
cobble shoes. A few are weavers and tailors, as well 
as dyers. Every man is a mason. The women clip 
and, I am afraid, sometimes root or pluck the sheep. 
They spin the wool and knit excellent stockings and 
sailors’ frocks or jerseys. I believe if a Foula man 
were to be placed naked on a desert coast with noth- 
ing in his possession but a clasp knife he would not 
only contrive to find food for his support, but in a 
short time would, by his unaided efforts, be provided 
with clothes, with a house having a clock on the walls, 
and with a boat and fishing-tackle. When they go to 
sea they never use the language that is employed on 
shore but a jargon sacred to the occasion. A woman 
they call “ cloven-foode,” or “ hemelte;” a parson is an 
“‘upstander,” and the church is a “bone-house,” and 
soon. To use a land word in a boat is certain to 
frighten away the fish. A copper coin is nailed on 
every keel to prevent the “ brigdy”’ (which is the Dan- 
ish name for the basking shark) from sucking the boat 
to the bottom. A worsted thread having nine knots 
on it is tied around a joint when it is sprained. Sick 
cows are cured by drawing a tom-cat by the tail over 
their backs. If a minister or a person with flat feet 
crosses the path of a man going out fishing no fish will 
be got. To accidentally wet the feet when stepping 
into the boat is a favorable sign. A cat should never 
be mentioned when a man is baiting his line. A rusty 
nail from a coffin will cure the toothache if used as a 
toothpick, and a sip of water from an old knee-pan is a 
sovereign remedy for some disorders. ‘To catch a hali- 
but for bait the fishermen put nine pieces of peat into 
a kettle above the fire before proceeding to sea. A 
hen should be set when the tide is flowing and an egg 
should be placed among the seed corn before it is sown. 
When a sheep is being slaughtered indoors no woman 
should pass between it and the fire. Stacks should be 
built according to the apparent course of the sun. 
Boats always take a turn sunward before going to sea. 





A Peep at Algiers—Olive Harper—Commercial Advertiser 

The native Arabs of Algiers are by no means the 
weird, uncouth, and ferocious Arabs of the desert. 
They are as a body as different in appearance, dress, 
customs, and what may be at least called an Oriental 
refinement, as are the splendidly-formed, intellectual, 
and cultivated people of our American cities different 
from the roughest cowboys of the plains, or the “ poor 
whites” of the mountain regions of the South. Their 
manner is at all times of the most polished dignity and 
austere gravity. This is perhaps more true of Arab 
men than Arab women; and it is possible that his in- 
teresting costume adds much to his impressiveness in 
this regard. The city Arab, or Moor, as he is often 
termed, of good circumstances, is always a well-dressed 
man and is invariably one of the cleanest beings on 
earth. I do not know just how many “ doors of heaven 
are opened” for cleanliness by Islam; but the Koran 
makes it a part of, rather than “next to,” godliness. 
The city Arab pure and simple, as well as the Algerian 
Moor, who, for distinction, should be fixed in the mind 
as the Arab who has intermarried with other chiefly, 
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Oriental, races, alike wear richly embroidered waist- 
coats, with bright-colored and often jewelled sashes, 
baggy, Zouave-like white trousers, which stop short 
just below the knees, exposing bare, brown legs, to the 
feet. The feet are incased in slippers or sandals, which 
can be removed instantly. Some, like the Algerian 
Jews, wear the richest of silk stockings. The outer 
garment is the white burnous, a wrap often of the most 
delicate woollen texture, frequently seven yards in 
length, which is gracefully draped from the shoulders, 
or head and shoulders. With the pure Arab the bur- 
nous becomes a part of the headgear, a sort of hood, 
bound round and round with a silk or hempen cord; 
but the Moor, who is a greater dandy, may always be 
distinguished by his turban, a piece of spotless muslin 
wound about a bright red skull cap, called a shashea. 
Either the Arab or Moor is a ludicrous figure humped 
on the back of the diminutive donkey, which seems to 
have reached an extreme of littleness in Algiers, for 
here it is scarcely larger than a healthy goat. But 
astride his white or dappled Arab horse—although the 
idea of the “Arab steed” being a wonderful animal is 
all a mistake, as it simply possesses the hardy and lively 
qualities of a spirited mustang—or striding with mea- 
sured tread and flowing robes along these quaint old 
streets, or standing still against some mosque gateway, 
he is always a majestic and impressive figure. The 
Arab woman, save in rare and pleasant exceptions, is 
hardly what the poets and painters have shown us. If 
she be graceful or beautiful, it is extremely difficult to 
discover it; and she possesses neither of these after 
she is 25, for she is a “wife” at from 12 to 14 years of 
age, whatever that station or condition means among 
the Arabs. All there is about this being to become 
ecstatic over is that subtle prompting of the poetic 
fancy which ever, to the male mind peculiarly, blooms 
like the rose in any soil of apparent coyishness and 
mystery in the gentler sex. The Arab woman is sim- 
ply a vacuous, insensate, voiceless, and dreamless hu- 
man animal, sheeted like the dead in the streets and 
dead to the world when within the four windowless 
walls where the majestic being who owns her keeps her 
penned. You can make nothing more or less of her. 
And while upon the subject, the thought involuntarily 
comes that the relation of woman to society in this 
Oriental existence affords a curious ethical study, in its 
striking similitude to that tendency toward extremes 
which is so marked a feminine characteristic of our 
own civilization. Our female agitators are in a con- 
stant state of wonder and resentment that Oriental wo- 
man is satisfied with her condition of nonentity. Mis- 
sionary zeal, which insists upon the introduction by 
hook or by crook of the element of disaffection and 
aspiration, is largely born of this sentiment. How- 
ever this may be, Oriental custom, the result of Moham- 
medanism, has forced the Eastern woman to the oppo- 
site extreme of accepting her “ degraded ” position with 
the same sense of superior satisfaction as that exhib- 
ited by the enlightened and cultured woman, who, fur- 
ther to establish her “rights,” endlessly resents, opposes, 
and asserts in defence of her personal importance, 
however little the same may be questioned. The dress 
of this Arab woman is-all-concealing upon the street 
and all-revealing in her home. The outer garment is 
the haik, white, usually of wool, sometimes of silk, 
often of cotton. It is frequently twenty feet in length 
and nearly two yards wide. Beneath this are pre- 
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cisely four articles of apparel—a gauze chemise, an un- 
stiffened corset or bodice, frequently massively em- 
broidered and bejewelled, pantaloons reaching to the 
feet and comprising countless yards of material, and 
the tantalizing adjar tied tightly around the face and 
falling about twelve inches below. Most women not 
satisfied with this retirement, or, perhaps, more strictly 
speaking, most women whose husbands are not satisfied 
with this obscuration, further hide the face by bringing 
the haik down over one side of the forehead so that 
but one eye, a dark eyebrow, and a tiny patch on the 
forehead are visible. Their feet are usually incased 
in brown or yellow slippers; danglets and banglets of 
indescribable jewelry tinkle and chime from wrists, 
ankles, and concealed portions of the figure; and, in 
this swathing of ghostly haik, with humped bodies and 
mincing steps, those who are allowed upon the streets 
at all, wriggle, glide, and scurry along like a bevy of es- 
caped wraiths from among the as silent graves upon the 
heights. But this privilege of waddling about like a 
lot of sheeted spooks is by no means a universal one. 
The young and fair see the sunlight only through the 
open courts of their dwellings, or from the white ter- 
races for a brief: hour toward sunset. Only the aged 
and safe are ever permitted to visit the mosques, with 
the exception that on Fridays, in company with ser- 
vants or elders, little excursions are allowed to the 
suburban marabouts, or sacred temples, and the khou- 
bas at the cemeteries, as at Pelcour, where they are 
allowed the cheering diversion of filling with water the 
little cups resting at the heads of tombs; for the birds 
drink from these and fly to heaven with greetings from 
the souls at rest beneath. In-doors the dress of these 
women is ethereal enough for the most fervid artist’s 
fancy. ‘They never see in their own homes any male 
but their husbands and children. The climate, like 
that of Cuba in winter, and excessively hot from May 
until October, has also much to do with this. There 
are really but two garments for every-day home wear. 
One is a gauze chemise, through which the olive-hued 
form is wholly revealed in outline and detail. The 
other is the wide, ample trousers, terminating just 
below the knees, and almost as fleecy and gauzy in 
effects. The lowlier women are bare-legged, bare- 
footed, and bare-headed athome. Wives of the wealth- 
ier Arabs will don pink, yellow, or blue gauze silk hose 
and dainty yellow babouches, or slippers. Their hair 
will be coiled in a simple Grecian knot and fastened 
with some huge jewelled ornament, and perhaps a tiny 
skull cap, richly embroidered, will rest coquettishly on 
one side of the head. But all are bedecked with jew- 
elry. The poorer are fond of burnished copper bands 
about the arms, wrists, and ankles, or brilliant quartz 
and glass cubes and crystals, strung on pack-thread, en- 
circle their necks. The rich are ablaze with jewels, 
principally pearls, emeralds, and sapphires, badly set, 
but always genuine and of great value. There is a 
legend in Algiers that the hidden riches of the wealth- 
ier Arabs, principally comprising jewels, exceeds the 
sum total in value of all coin, plate, and jewels other- 
wise possessed by all nationalities in the “ white city.” 
Of the more than one hundred mosques which formerly 
existed in the city of Algiers, only five now remain. 
The most interesting of these are Djamia el-Kebir, 
the grand mosque, in Rue de la Marine, Djamia el- 
Djedid, or the Fisher Place Mosque, also in the Rue 
de la Marine, and the enchanting little mosque of 
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Djamia Sidi Rhaman, overlooking the Garden of Ma- 
rengo, and taking its name from the marabout, or Mo- 
hammedan priest of most venerated memory, Sidi Abd- 
el-Rhaman, who died in 1471 and is interred here 
within an inner sacred chapel or khouba, surrounded 
by several pachas and deys. Two distinct and zealous 
sects, the Maleki rite and the Hanefi rite, worship re- 
spectively at the Grand Mosque and the Fisher Place 
Mosque, while at the Sidi Mosque all are on common 
ground; it is the shrine of the more aristocratic Mos- 
lems; and on certain days of the week it is thronged 
with men and women, the latter, from an old and lax 
custom, predominating. Indeed, it is at this little 
mosque, if reverence is assumed and discretion exer- 
cised, that one will secure more glimpses of Arab wo- 
men of the finer type than is offered by all other possible 
opportunities in Algiers. The Grand Mosque dates 
from the eleventh century. From the Rue de la Marine 
it presents a fagade of splendid white marble columns. 
These support an arcade, in the centre of which is a 
tremendous fountain. Before all mosques stands the 
fountain, for all Moslems perform extraordinary ablu- 
tions before entering for worship. The interior, as 
with all mosques, is extremely plain. Stately, monu- 
mental pillars, supporting the universal moresque arch, 
provide numerous series of arcades. A few inexpensive 
lamps are supported from the roof. The pulpit is 
plain, and the gallery attached to it is of the severest 
pattern. A little niche, without ornamentation, is set 
into the wall, called the mihrab, which is found in all 
mosques, and indicates the east, the direction of the 
sacred Mecca. Mattings are hung about all columns 
and the side walls, lest they suffer defilement at the 
touch of sacrilegious Christian. The one sumptuous 
thing to be seen is in carpeting. The floor is com- 
pletely covered with the richest of old Moorish carpets. 
For no Moslem, and no Christian unless he have no 
sense of regard for cherished religious custom and 
tradition, will ever enter one of these edifices without 
first removing his sandals or shoes. The windows are 
invariably small, set high in the walls, colored, and the 
effect of the dim, subdued light and the peculiar east- 
ern incense is exceedingly impressive. Under the 
same roof is the highest Algerian court of the Algerian 
Mussulmans, the superior tribunal of the mufti, to 
which appeals are frequently taken from the lower 
court of the cadi; for it has been the wise policy of 
the French provincial rule in Algeria to foster and 
preserve all Mohammedan customs, religion, and insti- 
tutions not positively inimical to French civil law. 
The Fisher Place Mosque is one of the most striking 
buildings in Algiers as you approach the city from the 
Mediterranean. It has a lofty central dome, a smaller 
dome at each of the four corners, and at the northwest 
side a lofty and graceful minaret. It is whitewashed 
to a dazzling whiteness and looms high and solemn 
over all other structures in this quarter, where the line 
between old and new Algiers is so closely defined. 
Near it is the Pécherie, or fish market, from whence 
the mosque derives its name, and at all times of day 
and night one will come upon the swarthy toilers of the 
sea, a wild and half-naked set of splendid fellows, who 
in weird looks and strange costumes are the almost exact 
prototypes of the Oriental pescadores who will be found 
around the old cathedral square and the crumbling 
Bouquete walls opposite Moro’s frowning parapets at 
Havana. The severity of the interior of this mosque 
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is even more marked than that of the Grand Mosque in 
the Rue dela Marine. The columns are draped with 
matting; the floors are protected by matting; and the 
gallery of open wood-work is covered with a sombre 
coat of paint. All the windows are tiny and high. 
The devotion of its worshippers and the solemnity and 
quiet of the place are something worthy of Christian 
people’s attention. At the left of this mosque, if the 
visitor will ascend the steps and enter a little door 
always standing open in the daytime, there will be 
found a curious court attachment. Nearly a half-dozen 
turbaned Arabs are seated cross-legged upon a rug of 
matting. They are silent, grave, mysterious. About 
them are scattered a score of huge open books, the 
black characters of which show them to be tomes of 
record. This is ‘a lower Arab court of justice. All 
minor disputes are settled here, and judgments are re- 
corded by a cadi’s secretary in the huge volumes upon 
the floor, No woman is permitted to come into the 
presence of this august tribunal. She is penned within 
an adjoining cloister-like room, and gives her testimony 
through a hole in the intervening wall not as large as 
her own head. The lovely though diminutive mosque 
of Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman sets above the Garden of Ma- 
rengo and overlooks the sea. Its surroundings are 
charming, and within its little cemetery are eucalyptus, 
mulberry, and fig trees shading the quaint old tombs. 
The inner chapel is a sort of shrine from being the 
burial place of numbers of Moslem saints, pachas, and 
deys; and a wondrous number of sacred rites, emblems, 
and carvings, with lamps, ostrich eggs, embroideries, 
grotesquely decorate the columns, walls, and hang 
from the ceilings. More than a million francs have 
been expended on such gifts and tokens. It is in this 
little mosque that one will see so many Arab women. 
Their glittering silken haiks hide their faces, but there 
is a constant atmosphere of perfume, an endless tinkle 
of concealed and half-concealed jewelry, a continuous 
murmur of musical voices in prayer, and a ceaseless 
rustle of women’s attire, as they come, go, or prostrate 
themselves in their devotions. The latter are certainly 
solemn and impressive, whether down among the old 
fisher-folk, at the Grand Mosque with the Maleki rite, 
or here where the wealthier Arab men and women 
come clad in the richest textures of the Orient and 
laden often with jewels which would purchase a king’s 
ransom. ‘The Moslem must pray five times each day. 
Every act of prayer begins with these words from the 
Koran: “ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, 
the most merciful, the Lord of the day of judgment! 
Thee do we worship. We implore Thy aid. Direct 
us in the right way.” This and other passages are re- 
peated, led by the thalib, a sacred scholar and an old 
man, in the nature of responses. The faces of all are 
toward the East, their Mecca. At each mention of the 
name of God every worshipper prostrates himself so 
that seven parts of the body—the head, hands, knees, 
and feet—touch the sacred carpet together. 


Life in Anegada—From American Notes and Queries 

The island of Anegada is one of the strangest of all 
the strange places inthe world. It lies near the north- 
eastern angle of the main chain of the West Indies, and 
differs from all the other islands near it in being flat and 
low, the neighboring isles all being steep and mount- 
ainous. It isnine miles long and two miles across, and 
lies so low that in heavy gales the sea makes a clean 
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breach over the lower portions of it, whence its name, 
for anegada is the Spanish for “drowned island.” In 
1881 it had 719 inhabitants, of whom only three were 
white people. Its population is noted for idleness, and 
the main occupation for many years was wrecking—for 
an extensive and very dangerous coral reef surrounds 
the island, and once gave it a very melancholy notoriety. 
But since the establishment of the light-house on the 
island of Sombrero (forty-seven miles to the eastward) 
there have been few, if any, wrecks on Anegada, since 
the main cause of the shipwrecks was the constant and 
swift current which sets upon the island from the east. 
Accordingly, the natives are now not often aroused by 
the cry of “a vessel on the reef”’—the only call in the 
old days which would arouse them from their almost 
perpetual inactivity. In fact, they are about the laziest 
people in the West Indies, although that is saying a 
great deal. Anegada used to be covered with under- 
wood—notably of the kind called seaside grape, which 
here is particularly rich in the valuable gum called 
Jamaica kino. Anegada is the home of very numerous 
and singular tropical plants, but it is perhaps rather 
more noteworthy for its immense numbers of mosquitoes, 
gallinippers and scorpions, not to speak of venomous 
and other reptiles. The surrounding seas are rich in 
scale and shell fish of many kinds. Among its singular 
birds the flamingo is one of the most numerous species ; 
and most of the ponds are the abode of ducks which, 
on the approach of man, rise and fill the air with their 
clangorous cries. It is not an easy matter to reach the 
island. A few years ago an attempt was made to open 
mines upon it, but nothing came of the effort but dis- 
appointment and loss. Among the many disagreeable 
features of life in this hot and steaming climate is the 
presence of large salt ponds, which in the dry season 
give out an intolerable stench; and the same ponds in 
the wet season fill up with singular rapidity and flood 
a considerable part of the island. When Schomburgk 
was on Anegada many years ago there was one morn- 
ing a great outcry that all the north part of the island 
was flooded; and so to all appearances it was; but on 
examination it was found that the supposed waves of 
the sea were in reality only a low-lying fog which was 
rapidly sweeping along. Another curious thing is the 
aerial refraction; and this often brings into view other 
islands which lie below the horizon and which, accord- 
ing to the ordinary operations of nature, ought to be 
invisible. A part of the surface is composed of sand 
dunes, but there is a considerable proportion of calcare- 
ous, or coral land, with belts of fertile loam, and if the 
soil were intelligently and faithfully cultivated, it would 
no doubt yield good returns. In ordinary seasons the 
fresh-water supply appears to be ample. On the north- 
east side of the island there is a singular succession of 
very deep natural wells of fresh water, some of them 
twenty-five feet across at the top. It would be hard 
to find anywhere a hotter, wetter, worse-smelling or 
more generally disagreeable place to live in than Ane- 
gada; but singularly enough it appears to be for the 
most part a pretty healthy place—at least for the 
natives, of whom nearly all are black or colored. In 
the antecolonial days the Indians used to come hither 
in their canoes, and they have left immense kitchen- 
middens or heaps of shells; but no Indian could ever 
make a permanent home in Anegada with its steaming 
fogs, its squalls, its sea floods, its fresh-water inunda- 
tions, its strong smelis, and its dense swarms of insects. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Whisperin’ Bill—Irving Bacheller—Independent 


So you’re takin’ the census, mister? There’s three of us livin’ still, 
My wife an’ I, an’ our only son, that folks call Whisperin’ Bill ; 

But Bill couldn’t tell ye his name, sir, an’ so it’s hardly worth givin’, 
For ye see a bullet killed his mind an’ left his body livin’. 


Set down fer a minute, mister. Ye see, Bill was only fifteen 

At the time o’ the war, an’ as likely a boy as ever this world has seen ; 
An’ what with the news o’ battles lost, the speeches an’ all the noise, 

I guess every farm in the neighborhood lost a part of its crop o’ boys, 


"Twas harvest time when Bill left home; every stalk in the fields o’ rye 
Seemed to stand tip-toe to see him off an’ wave him a fond good-by ; 

His sweetheart was here with some other girls—the sassy little miss! 

An’ pretendin’ she wanted to whisper ’n his ear, she gave him a rousin’ kiss. 


Oh, he was a han’some feller, an’ tender an’ brave an’ smart, 

An’ though he was bigger than I was, the boy had a woman's heart. 
I couldn't control my feelin’s, but I tried with all my might, 

An’ his mother an’ me stood a-cryin’ till Bill was out o’ sight. 


His mother she often told him, when she knew he was goin’ away, 
That God would take care o’ him, maybe, if he didn’t fergit to pray ; 
An’ on the bloodiest battle-fields, when bullets whizzed in the air, 
An’ Bill was a-fightin’ desperit, he used to whisper a prayer. 


Oh, his comrades has often told me that Bill never flinched a bit 
When every second a gap in the ranks told where a ball had hit. 
An’ one night, when the field was covered with the awful harvest o’ war, 
They found my boy ’mongst the martyrs o’ the cause he was fightin’ for. 


His fingers were clutched in the dewy grass—oh, no, sir, he wasn’t dead, 
But he lay sort o’ helpless an’ crazy with a rifle-ball in his head ; 

An’ if Bill had really died that night I’d give all I’ve got worth givin’; 
For ye see the bullet had killed his mind and left his body livin’. 


An officer wrote an’ told us how the boy had be: n hurt in the fight, 

But he said that the doctors reckoned they could bring him around all right. 
An’ then we heard from a neighbor, disabled at Malvern Hill, 

That he thought in the course of a week or so he’d be comin’ home with Bill. 


We was that anxious t’ see him we'd set up an’ talk o’ nights 

Till the break o’ day had dimmed the stars an’ put out the northern lights ; 

We’ waited an’ watched fer a month or more, an’ the summer was nearly past, 
When a letter came one day that said they’d started fer home at last. 


I'll never fergit the day Bill came—’twas harvest time again— 

An’ the air blown over the yellow fields was sweet with the scent o’ the grain; 
The dooryard was full o’ the neighbors, who had come to share our joy, 

An’ all of us sent up a mighty cheer at the sight o’ that soldier boy. 


An’ all of a sudden somebody said: “ My God! don’t the boy know his mother?” 
An’ Bill stood a-whisperin’, fearful like, an’ starin’ from one to another: 

“Don’t be afraid, Bill,” said he to himself, as he stood in his coat o’ blue; 

“Why, God'll take care o’ you, Bill, God’ll take care o’ you.” 


He seemed to be loadin’ an’ firin’ a gun, an’ to act like a man who hears 
The awful roar o’ the battle-field a-soundin’ in his ears ; 

I saw that the bullet had touched his brain an’ somehow made it blind, 
With the picture o’ war before his eyes an’ the fear o’ death in his mind, 


I grasped his hand, an’ says I to Bill, ‘“‘ Don’t ye remember me? 

I’m yer father—don’t ye know me? How frightened ye seem to be!” 

But the boy kep’ a-whisperin’ to himself, as if ’twas all he knew, 
“God’ll take care o’ you, Bill, God’ll take care o’ you.” 





He’s never known us since that day, nor his sweetheart, an’ never will; 
Father an’ mother an’ sweetheart are all the same to Bill. 

An’ many’s the time his mother sets up the whole night through, 

An’ smoothes his head, an’ says: “ Yes, Bill, God’ll take care 0’ you.” 


Unfortunit ? Yes, but we can’t complain. It’s a livin’ death more sad 
When the body clings to a life o’ shame an’ the soul has gone to the bad 
An’ Bill is out o’ the reach o’ harm an’ danger of every kind— 

We only take care o’ his body, but God takes care o’ his mind. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS-—IN GARDEN, FIELD, AND FOREST 





Wonders of the Cactus—From the Corona News Letter 

What the camel is among animals that is the cactus 
among plants—the most confirmed and specialized of 
desert-hunting organisms. It has been wholly devel- 
oped in, by, and for the desert. I don’t mean merely 
to say that cactuses resemble camels because they are 
clumsy, ungainly, awkward, and paradoxical. But cac- 
tuses, like camels, take in their water supply whenever 
they can get it, and never waste any of it on the way 
by needless evaporation. As they form the perfect 
central type of desert vegetation, and are also familiar 
plants to every one, they may be taken as a good illus- 
trative example of the effect that desert conditions in- 
evitably produce upon vegetable evolution. Quaint, 
shapeless, succulent, jointed, the cactuses look at first 
sight as if they were all leaves and had no stem or 
trunk worth mentioning. Of course, really they are 
all stem and no leaves, what look like leaves being 
really joints of the trunk or branches, and the foliage 
being all dwarfed and stunted into the prickly hairs 
that encumber the surface. All plants of very arid soil 
tend to be thick, jointed, and succulent; the distinc- 
tion between stem and leaves tends to disappear; and 
the whole weed, accustomed at times to long drought, 
acquires the habit of drinking in water greedily at its 
rootlets after every rain, and storing it away for future 
use in its thick, sponge-like, and water-tight tissues. 
To prevent undue evaporation, the surface also is 
covered with a thick, shiny skin—a sort of vegetable 
mackintosh, which effectually checks all unnecessary 
transpiration. Of this desert type, then, the cactus is 
the furthest possible term. It has no flat leaves with 
expanded blades to wither and die in the scorching 
desert air; but in their stead the thick and jointed 
stems do the same work—absorb carbon from the car- 
bonic acid of the air, and store up water in the driest 
of seasons. Then, to repel the attacks of herbivores, 
who would gladly get at the juicy morsel if they could, 
the foliage has been turned into sharp defensive spines 
and prickles. There is a gigantic cactus of the Mexi- 
can deserts which contains a great quantity of drinka- 
ble water in its soft, fleshy lobes, and sometimes re- 
lieves the thirst of travellers in those arid regions. An- 
other water-bearer has recently been found to exist in 
the desert tortoise, a fine specimen of which was re- 
cently brought from the Cajon Pass, in San Bernardino 
County, Cal. The water is contained in a bag under 
the carapace, and a pint of it can be taken from a full- 
sized specimen. It is believed that the creature gets 
the water from the above-mentioned cactus, on which 
it feeds. The cactus and tortoise are almost the only 
life of those wastes, and nature has doubtless found it 
necessary to endow them with this water-bearing power. 
Foremost among the sights which call forth exclama- 
tions of astonishment from the tourist is that of the 
grotesque cactus of Arizona Territory. The plant is 
leafless, having a bare, fleshy stock, protected every- 
where by sharp and venomous barbs, Its flowers are 
considered among the choicest, varying from white and 
yellow to deep crimson or purple. These blossoms, 
capitulum, are wax-like, and their inflorescence calls to 
mind Aladdin’s fabled experience among the fairy 
plants, with their sparkling fruits of diamonds and 


other gems. The fruit is egg-shaped, with a crown on 
the upper side, and is generally delicious, presenting 
as varied colors as the flowers. It contains a large 
quantity of seeds, surrounded by a nicely flavored juicy 
substance. In different species the fruit in size is all 
the way up from a canary’s to an ostrich’s egg. The 
cactus is almost imperishable, and can live many 
months without water, although it is only seen in its 
perfection under a plentiful supply. So hardy is the 
plant that a piece from any part will take root and 
grow if placed in the ground, even though it has lain 
around for atime. It thrives equally well on a piece 
of bare rock in a scorching tropical sun as it would 
packed in ice in a northern zone. It is a veritable 
paradox—a natural curiosity in the vegetable kingdom. 





The Finest Garden in the World—London Herald 

It is not every Londoner who loves to “babble o’ 
green fields,” breathe fragrant airs, walk on soft turf 
beneath the shade of trees, now in their pride of sum- 
mer verdure, who is aware that within a four-penny 
‘bus and tramcar ride of Charing Cross he can enjoy a 
stroll in the finest and most richly stocked garden in 
the world, that of Royal Kew. It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to some of your readers to know how this 
can be done comfortably in the course of a summer’s 
afternoon—it is useless going earlier—the gardens are 
not open until twelve, and the glass structure not till 
one. Taking a Hammersmith ’bus at Charing Cross 
or Piccadilly Circus, one sees from the roof some miles 
of the wealthiest parts of West London. Thence a 
pleasant tram ride to Kew Bridge brings us within 
sight of the river and the famous gardens and pleasure 
grounds. The view from the fine old balustraded 
bridge, when the tide is in, shows the Thames at its 
best. One can enter the pleasure grounds along the 
towing path, opposite Brentford Ferry, but by Kew 
Green is the chief entrance. Notice the stately gates, 
with their sculptured pillars and elaborately wrought- 
iron ornamentation from designs by Decimus Burton. 
For a long time Kew was a private garden of the royal 
family, but about the year 1840-41 the gardens, pleas- 
ure grounds, and park were transferred to the Deparr- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests and opened 
tothe public. The gardens and grounds are extensive, 
the several parts being known as the botanic garden, 
about twenty-five acres; and the pleasure grounds and 
arboretum, some two hundred and seventy acres; and 
beyond, stretching to Richmond, is the Old Deer Park, 
about four hundred acres, only a small portion of which 
(that by the Richmond road) being accessible to the 
public. In front stretches a broad, smooth walk, and 
dotted about the well-kept lawn are specimens of the 
Italian, Spanish, and Corsican pines. At the end of 
this one sees the picturesque old red brick house in 
which Queen Charlotte died. To the left is the prin- 
cipal walk, with beds on either side, and in the dis- 
tance the magnificent palm house, in front of which is 
the ornamental water with its flocks of aquatic birds. 
The museum occupies the opposite bank. The more 
interesting route for the visitor is perhaps that to the 
left—the first turning—so that one can take the various 
glass structures en route. The flowering shrubs are 
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just now at their best and fill the air with their fra- 
grance. But here is the great palm* house, designed 
by the same Decimus Burton, and opened in 1848. It 
is 362 feet long, 100 feet wide, 66 feet high, and un- 
commonly hot inside, judging from the perspiration 
that some enthusiasts are mopping from their vener- 
able pates. It was sufficiently warm outside, but there 
are six boilers to this palm stove and 19,500 feet of 
four-inch hot-water piping. Here are Acrocomia schro- 
carpa (the macaw palm), Areca catechu (the betel nut), 
Avenga saccharifera. But spare the courteous reader. 
The presence—I feel it—of those six huge receptacles 
almost makes one’s blood boil, especially when one is 
told that a gallery runs round at a height of thirty feet 
from the ground. Presently one comes to the succu- 
lent house (No. 5), with its weird and spiny monstros- 
ities—the cactus family—the Eupdorias, the carrion 
flowers, aloes and agaves, strangely grotesque with thick 
succulent stems, set with sharp thorns, yet they fre- 
quently bear gorgeous blossoms; among them the night- 
blooming cereus, with its large, handsome white flow- 
ers. The house is 200 feet long. Most of its strange 
occupants are natives of South Africa, Central America, 
and the Canary Islands, occupying arid wastes and 
rocky ledges where nothing else could live. Not far 
from the cool greenhouse, with its wealth of gay colors 
and fragrance, is a delightful rock garden—simply a 
sunken, undulating path, with picturesquely arranged 
bowlders piled on either side, so as to give footholds 
and coigns of vantage to the multitude of humble 
things whose native haunts are inthe mountains. Here 
flourish the primulas, saxifrages, stonecrops, aubrietias, 
terrestrial orchids, lobelias, anemones, ferns, and aqua- 
tic plants, each naturally situated, with aspect and soil 
both so suitable and well adapted that they seem now 
quite at home. The stream is fringed with aquatic 
plants. Among these is the stately osmunda, and, until 
a week ago, great clumps of golden kingcup. One of 
the prettiest sights of Kew is to see the birds take their 
bath here, flutter and scatter. the spray from their 
feathers in little showers of sparkling drops, and then 
pay for their bath in notes from the branches overhead. 
House six contains in its several compartments Cape 
heaths, begonias, pitcher plants in three long houses, 
and at the junction—the house is T-shaped—the Vic- 
toria regia house. The flower is a foot across, white, 
with golden centre. The leaves are sometimes five to 
six feet over, lying flat on the still pool like our own 
white water lily. The natives on the Rio Mamoré, a 
tribe of Caribs, roast the seeds, which are declared to 
be of finer flavor than our best wheat flour. This mon- 
strous lily comes from a single seed sown in early 
spring. In the west wing is an interesiing collection 
of economic plants, among them tie bread fruit, nut- 
meg, candle tree, caper, cocoa, coffee, orange, clove, 
monjosteen, tea, pepper, tobacco. Among the more 
curious and interesting specimens is the so-called 
weather plant, about which much serious nonsense has 
been talked. It is allied to the mimosa tribe, and sim- 
ply closes its leaves occasionally. But a still more 
curious plant is the telegraph plant of India, which is 
continually jerking like a railway signal at work, alter- 
nately raising and depressing its leaflets spontaneously 
—this is usually to be seen in the water-lily house or 
aquarium. But there is so much to see in the house 
at Kew that one tires of it, and strolls out of doors to 
smoke a quiet pipe while watching the water fowl or 
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the black cormorant with wings outspread on the rocky 
islet in the centre. Other birds seem to forget their 
natural habits and become pampered and demoralized; 
he never. From the palm house one catches sight down 
the broad avenue of deadars of the temperate house, 
built by Messrs. Cubitt, from designs by Decimus Bur- 
ton. It is not yet complete. As the proposed wings 
will measure each 112 feet by 62 feet, the entire length 
of this magnificent house will be 582 feet, and the area 
covered nearly two acres. It will require, when com- 
plete, nearly four miles of four-inch pipes. Here are 
numerous specimens of the Australian acacias. In 
April and May these trees are a glorious sight, being 
covered with rich plumes of prifmrose-colored bloom. 
Here are specimens of the eucalyptus or gum tree, sev- 
eral pines, myrtles, tree ferns and rhododendrons; and 
in one of the octagons the singular bird of paradise 
plant. From the stem, some thirty inches long, rises 
a curious sheath, closely resembling the head of a 
crane, and from the top a tuft of half a dozen leaves, 
part of which are bright orange and part deep indigo 
blue. The temperature of this house is always agree- 
able, in the winter and spring delightful. But there is 
still a world of beauty to see in the cool greenery of 
the pleasure grounds by the lake and beneath the oaks 
and beeches by the Queen’s Cottage, where the huge 
clumps of rhododendrons are glowing with rosy bloom. 
This is the time to see American plants at their best, 
and the dell that skirts the Thames is weil worth a 
visit. Nevertheless we need refreshment for the inner 
man, wend our way out by the Pagoda gate, and so to 
Richmond in search of a succulent house more inter- 
esting even than No. 5. Afterrest and refreshment we 
stroll up the busy street to the terrace, pausing on 
the way to admire the very beautiful pleasure grounds 
purchased by the inhabitants and liberally thrown open 
to the public. If the only inducement were a visit to 
these gardens, it were well worth the while to go to 
Richmond and climb its steep hill. By changing our 
point of view one may enjoy a series of changing vig- 
nettes, with the broad, silver ribbon of the Thames al- 
ways in view. Of Richmond Park, its sylvan glades, 
its miles of greensward, its herd of red deer and de- 
lightful views, one must not now stay to speak. 





Extinction of Plant Life—From the London Standard 

In England there are many plants which cannot long 
escape the progress of that kind of civilization which 
manifests itself, on the one hand, in “ botanizing” 
raids, and, on the other hand, in the never-ending en- 
croachments of the town upon the country. The north- 
ern holy grass exists only near Thurso, in Caithness, 
and the drooping lady’s tresses is unknown in any part 
of Europe except in a bog near Castletown Berehaven, 
in Ireland. The yellow oxytrope, though a frequent 
plant in Alpine and Arctic Europe, Russian Asia and 
America, is in Great Britain confined to a single spot 
in the Clova Mountains in Scotland; while the com- 
mon cotoneaster is in our islands limited to the lime- 
stone cliffs of Great Orme’s Head, in Wales. The 
rock potentil has a wide range in central and southern 
Europe, extending as far north as Sweden and across 
the whole continent of Asia. Yet in Britain it is in 
vain to search for it in any other locality than Craig 
Breiddin, a hill in Montgomeryshire. The lady's slip- 
per still lingers near Settle, in Yorkshire, though even 
there it is very scarce. The blue menziesia, if not 
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already extinct, is found nowhere except on the moun- 
tain known as the Sow of Athol, in Perthshire, where 
it is exceedingly rare. A like fate cannot long spare 
the acrid lobelia, which, in consequence of inclosures, 
has all but disappeared from its only locality in Britain 
—namely, a common near Axminster, in Devonshire. 
There are other plants, such as the rare woodsia and 
forked spleenwort ferns, which are only saved from the 
mercenary dealers in materials for rockeries and the 
thoughtless collector with more scientific pretensions 
by the inaccessible situations in which they grow. Yet 
even they will in time go the way of those forms, never 
plentiful, that are now, like some Old World tribe or 
Old World animals, fast dwindling before that civiliza- 
tion which, while it enables “us weeds to grow apace,” 
is inimical to the weaklings of nature. The yellow 
rocks, which suddenly appeared on the dismantled walls 
of the houses destroyed by the great fire, is no longer 
to be found in the metropolitan district, and of the 859 
plants which were at one time recorded as flourishing 
in Middlesex, the compilers of the most recent flora of 
that county estimate that 58 have been destroyed by 
building enterprise and the operations incident to the 
growth of a great city and the progress of a thickly 
populated district. Indeed, when we glance over the 
rest of the world, it is impossible not to regard some 
species of plants as doomed. The edelweiss of the 
Alps is already under State protection, and the Japan- 
ese botanists are beginning to complain that plants 
once plentiful on Fusi Yami, the sacred mountain of 
their remote islands, are being exterminated by the 
profane tourists who expend their superfluous energy 
in climbing that elevation. A committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science has re- 
ported eighty-five flowers that have become completely 
or practically extinct in Scotland. The white water- 
lily was curiously found to have been nearly extermi- 
nated in the lochs about Dumfries by the ravages of a 
single individual, who has now been warned off the 
estates. A plant which exists only in one locality in 
the country, the bog of Methven, was undoubtedly de- 
stroyed by a flock of black gulls which settled in the 
bog and devoured everything in the shape of vegeta- 
tion. Another plant, growing in shingle on the bay 
of Nigg, was completely exterminated by the use of 
the shingle for concrete piers; and a grass which was 
confined to a patch near Moray Frith was destroyed 
by the overturning of a tree. The disappearance of 
plants has been largely due to injudicious botanists. 





Sacred Trees of the World—Deutsche Rundschau 

The palm, the oak, and the ash are the three trees 
which, since times immemorial, were held to be sacred 
trees. The first among them, which figures on the 
oldest monuments and pictures of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, is the date-palm (Phcenix dactilifera), which 
was the symbol of the world and of creation, and the 
fruit of which filled the faithful with divine strength, 
and prepared them for the pleasures of immortality. 
“Honor,” said Mohammed, “thy paternal aunt, the 
date-palm, for in Paradise it was created out of the 
same dust of the ground.” Another Mohammedan 
tradition of a later period says that when Adam left 
Paradise he was allowed to take with him three things 
—a myrtle, because it was the most lovely and the 
most scented flower of the earth; a wheat-ear, because 
it had most nourishment: and a date, because it is the 
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most glorious fruit of the earth. This date from Para- 
dise was, in some marvellous way, brought to the 
Hejaz; from it have come all the date-palms in the 
world, and Allah destined it to be the food to all the 
true believers, who shall conquer every country where 
the date-palm grows. The Jews and the Arabs, again, 
looked upon the same tree as a mystical allegory of 
human beings, for, like them, it dies when its head 
(the summit) is cut off, and when a limb (branch) is 
once cut off it does not grow again. Those who know 
can understand the mysterious language of the 
branches on days when there is no wind, when 
whispers of present and future events are commu- 
nicated by the tree. Abraham of old, so the rabbis 
say, understood the language of the palm. The 
oak was always considered a “holy” tree by our 
own ancestors, and, above all, by the nations of 
the North of Europe. When Winifred of Devonshire 
(680-754 A.D.) went forth on his wanderings through 
Germany to preach the Gospel, one of his first actions 
was to cut down the giant oak in Saxony, which was 
dedicated to Thor and worshipped by the people from 
far and near. But when he had nearly felled the oak, 
and while the people were cursing and threatening the 
saint, a supernatural storm swept over it, seized the 
summit, broke every branch, and dashed it, “ quasi 
superni motus solatio,” with a tremendous crash to the 
ground. The heathens acknowledged the marvel, and 
many of them were converted there and then. But 
the saint built a chapel of the wood of this very oak, 
and dedicated it to St. Peter. But the sacred oaks do 
not seem to have always done their duty. Thus, for 
instance, a famous oak in Ireland was dedicated to the 
Irish Saint Columban, one of the peculiarities of the 
tree being that whoever carried a piece of its wood in 
his mouth would never be hanged. After a time, how- 
ever, the holy oak of Kenmare was destroyed in a 
storm. Nobody dared gather the wood, except a gar- 
dener, who tanned some shoe leather with the bark; 
but when he wore the shoes made of this leather for 
the first time he became a leper, and was never cured. 
In the abbey of Vetrou, in Brittany, stood an old 
oak tree which had grown out of the staff of St. Mar- 
tin, the first abbot of the monastery, and in the shade 
of which the princes of Brittany prayed whenever they 
went into the Abbey. Nobody dared to pick even a 
leaf from this tree, and not even the birds dared to 
peck at it. Not so the Norman pirates, two of whom 
climbed the tree of St. Martin to cut wood for their 


bows. Both of them fell down and broke their necks. ~ 


The Celts and Germans and Scandinavians, again, 
worshipped the mountain ash (Fraxinus), and it is es- 
pecially in the religious myths of the latter that the 
“Askr Yggdrasil” plays a prominent part. To them it 
was the holiest among trees, the “world tree,” which, 
eternally young and dewy, represented heaven, earth, 
and hell. According to the Edda, the ash yggdrasil 
was an evergreen tree. A specimen of it (says Adam 
of Bremen) grew at Upsala, in front of the great tem- 
ple, and another in Dithmarschen, carefully guarded 
by a railing, for it was, in a mystical way, connected 
with the fate of the country. When Dithmarschen lost 
its liberty the tree withered, but a magpie, one of the 
best prophesying birds of the north, came and built its 
nest on the withered tree and hatched five little ones, 
all perfectly white, as a sign that at some future time 
the country would regain its former liberty. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Pre-existence—Helen S. Conant—New York Sun 
From the Spanish of Francisco Sellen 


I have lived before. Where? That I cannot tell, 
Nor how, nor when. Of those forgotten years 

Only vague echoes from the darkness swell, 
Bringing familiar murmurs to my ears. 


The ghostly image of that misty past 
Enfolds me like a shadow; and my sense 

Strives all in vain to grasp and hold it fast: 
Only in me is memory’s evidence. 


All human language feeble is and cold, 
To paint the fleeting visions that arise, 
Beguiling me with memories of old, 
Of other lives passed under other skies. 


And still the echoes ring, the voices call, 
In wild confusion, like a crowd of dreams; 
Then twilight shadows, dark and darker, fall, 
Till not a ray through the dense blackness gleams. 


But still again a vague, melodious song, 
*Vith scattered, broken measures fills the air ; 
And shadowy forms, in shadowy distance, throng, 
Wrapt in the sable mantle of despair. 


My soul mounts upward into loftier spheres, 

Where, beyond the boundaries of time and space, 
I lived and loved before these earthly years 

Chained me, an exile, in my present place. 


I see, in fleeting rays of heavenly light, 
The glory of a distant paradise; 

Then all is overwhelmed by starless night, 
My anxious questionings meet no replies. 


Heavy my heart with memories of old ; 
My power to live and strive is overcast 
By wild desire the mystery to unfold, 
Which binds my present to that vanished past. 


This is my heritage of sorrow now, 

That veiled an unknown form which once I wore: 
I cannot fathom when, nor where, nor how, 

I only know that I have lived before. 


Why I Kissed You—Ella Higginson—N. Y. World 
Why did I kiss you? Oh, nonsense! 
How could a man explain that ? 
With your eyes looking at him from under 
A coquettish Gainsborough hat ; 
With nothing but lace on your shoulders, 
And your throat and your arms all bare! 
And, now, ask me why I kissed you! 
It would make a preacher swear. 


Why did I kiss you? Confound it! 
I think that was reason enough ; 
To make me tell all my reasons 
Is just a little too rough. 
Oh, of course I knew you were married— 
There was not much chance to forget— 
So, perhaps, that was why I did it, 
And yet—and yet—and yet— 


I think that the reason I kissed you 
Was because you were standing so near, 
While your eyes, thro’ the star-lit darkness, 
Were shining so tender and clear; 
Your hand, when I tenderly clasped it, 
Half answered, then trembled with fright- 
Do you understand, now, why I kissed you, 
Out there in the darkness last night ? 


Well—this, then, was why I kissed you: 
Your throat and your arms were like snow, 
Your breath was like wine, and your glances 
Were languorous, tender, and slow ; 
Your lips, like a shell that is scarlet, 
Were softly uncurled, just for this: 
That a man should lose conscience and reason 
And honor, and all—for one kiss! 


So, all in a moment I clasped you, 

And held you, and kissed you with love, 
And only the flowers knew it, 

And God and the angels above ; 
So this, dear, is why I clasped you, 

‘And held you, and kissed you—with pain ; 
Because I knew never, no, never, 

Would you and I kiss—again. 


The Rainbow—Joaguin Miller— Youth's Companion 


A dappled day, a day in June— 

Two barefoot boys, a thoughtful man ; 
A rainbow bridging in its span 

The vast, still Sabbath afternoon. 


Some drops of rain. He caught us up, 
“Tt is not far to church,” he said. 

My brother pillowed his black head-- 

My head was as the buttercup. 


And then I slept. I slept and dreamed 
That we did round the rainbow’s bend. 
And oh, the gold there without end ; 

A very sea of gold it seemed! 


I clutched both hands tight full. I cried: 
“Now care shall leave my father’s face, 

Now want shall never leave its trace 

On baby brother at my side.” 


I wakened with exultant head, 

I wakened with a boyish shout, 

I wakened with both hands reached out, 
But empty as a man’s that’s dead! 


I still recall my quivering chin, 

For oh, such grief! I could not speak— 
My brother brushed from off my cheek 
Some drops of rain as we passed in. 


And yet the memory of that day, 
That dappled rainbow day in June, 
That one all-glorious afternoon, 
When I had gold to give away! 


Yes, I have gold. Yet am I sad. 
No father now with anxious brow, 
No barefoot baby brother now, 

To take my gold and make me glad. 


Give back that one brief time of old, 
Take all for that one afternoon, 

When my warm heart was full of June, 
And my wee hands were full of gold. 


The Land of Drowsthead—M. N. B—Boston Globe 
I’ve wandered East, I’ve wandered West ; 
To many a spot my feet have sped, 
But there is one I love the best, 
Of all wherein I’ve made my bed; 
Whate’er ’s been writ, whate’er ’s been said, 
By men, oh, there’s no place for rest 
Like the dear Land of Drowsihead! 


But just this side the gates of sleep, 
A perfume rare, meseems, is shed 
From poppy blooms whose breath I reap. 
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And poppy leaves, meseems, are spread 
O’er all the path that I must tread, 

As on my way to dreams I keep 
Thro’ that sweet Land of Drowsihead. 


I have no hopes, I have no fears, 

I take no thought for daily bread ; 
Earth’s hum my soul but vaguely hears, 

I’m not alive, nor am I dead, 

And yet of Time I lose the thread, 
Myself as some gray ghost appears 

In that dim Land of Drowsihead. 


A half-way house betwixt the strife 
Of day and night! Who does not dread 
To find the world of dreams as rife 
With foes as that from which he’s fled? 
As on his way to sleep he’s led, 
Who ’d not lay down the load of life 
In this fair Land of Drowsihead ? 


Tis not Nirvana. Yet, for grace, 
Tis next tothat. The heart that bled 
But now finds here in this still piace, 
The peace for which it long has plead. 
My weary spirit, oh, ‘tis fed 
From Lethe! For a little space 
I rest in this dear Drowsihead. 


An Obstinate Old Man—Geo. Horton—Chicago Herald 
An old man lived all alone, all alone, 
And a jolly old man was he; 
He was ruddy and fat and sleek as a rat, 
And his leg was a good thing to see. 
His chest was round, his liver was sound, 
And his voice had a chord of glee 
As he sang to himself while he counted his pelf : 
“Oh, ho! 
i’m a hearty and hale old man. 
Ah, ha! 
Such a sturdy and well old man!” 


Not a chick nor a child had he in the world, 
Though his coffers were full of gold ; 

He had money in chest, in trousers, in vest, 
From his pockets the big dollars rolled, 
He owned miles of land and palaces grand, 

And in bank had thousands untold. 
So he sang all the while, with a confident smile: 
“Oh, ho! 
I'm a likely and peart old man; 
Ah, ha! 
Such a merry and brisk old man!” 


His brothers waited and longed in vain, 
And for years I ween a score 
They would meet each day and pleasantly say, 
“The old man is right at death’s door.” 
Then the first one slept and never wept, 
But he laughed and sang the more. 
And he gayly cried when the last one died : 
“Oh, ho! 
I’m a healthy and long-lived man, 
Ah, ha! 
Such a vigorous, sound old man !” 


Each night his nephews and nieces dreamt 
Of how rich they were going to grow, 
And they loved to hint, “ We will never stint 
When our ship comes in, you know.” 
But I grieve to tell, he kept hale and well 
While the years went dragging slow, 
And he cackled loud o’er the last one’s shroud: 
“Oh, ho! 
I’m a hardy and stout old man, 
Ah, ha! 
Such a lusty and tough old man!” 
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And he’s living yet all alone by himself, 
This man I am singing about. 
Oh, his eye is bright and his step is light, 
And his voice is cheery and stout ; 
His cheeks are red and he holds up his head 
In a way that puts death to rout, 
So I can’t see why he should ever die— 
Oh, dear! 
Such a healthy and well old man, 
Ah, me! 
Such an obstinate, tough old man! 


A Slight Mistake—-Town Topics 
At last, thank heaven, ’tis over, 
I thought it would never end ; 
Ah! how could I tell ’twas Harry 
When she asked to bring a “ friend?” 


That never-ending dancing, 

Those lights, and the waltz they played, 
It runs in my brain this minute 

Like a ghost that is never laid. 


He asked me to dance. How could he, 
With that calm, collected air? 

Did he think of days departed 
As he stood in the gaslight glare ? 


Of those burning, passionate kisses 
That made him, I thought, my own, | 
In the blissful summer evenings 
When the moon played chaperone ? 


Those evenings! Can I forget them? if 
Ah, never! I loved him so! 

But then he had never seen her, 
The woman who worked my woe ; 


She was there to-night—God help me! 
I saw her with him! ah, well, 

There are times when earth does nobly 
As a substitute for hell. 


But what is the use? it ’s over 
And finished! I w2// forget ; 
I will fight this maddening passion 
Till I curse the day we met ; 


Till I rival him in coolness, | 
Till I smile, tho’ my heart may break, 

Till I speak of a broken engagement 
As naught but “a slight mistake.” 


A Sierra Fire—Providence Journal 
A long, low murmur in the midnight air 
As the tide upon some far-off shore ; 
A swell among the pines standing tall and fair, 
A whisper as of danger leaning o’er ; 
; 


ee 


A strange light growing up in the hollow sky, 
Eclipsing the white glory of the moon ; 

A signal flag on the wind streaming by, 
Of wreathen smoke outflung, has followed soon. 


Out of the darkness starts a tongue of fire, 
Wrapping the white trunk of some dead old pine, 
Mounting in fierce and absolute desire 
To reach the glowing heavens’ altar shrine. 
The dark is flooded with the crimson light, 
The green pines shiver in the fire’s roar, 
The scene of grandeur grows upon the sight, 
And the wide dooming heavens arch it o’er. 
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The hollow circles of the smoke unroll 
Against a sky of palpitating flame, 
Wreathing above the pines, scroll upon scroll, 
Swelling and rising in the crimson stain. 
The moon is dead ; the.stars’ green points of light 
Merge in the drifting sparks that fill the night ; 
And the great flames sweep upward, fold on fold, 
Till the dark mountain stands swathed round with gold. 
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Artand Architecture: 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan: John La Farge: Century. 
Architect and Client: Mrs. Van Rensselaer: No. Am. Rev. 
Millet and Recent Criticism: C. Larned: Scribner’s. 
Recent Discoveries of Painted Greek Sculpture: Harper's. 
Wells Cathedral: M. G. van Rensselaer: Century Mag. 

Biographic and Reminiscent - 
A Brief Correspondence with P. H. Hayne: J. Bowen: Lipp. 
Adolph Oberlainder : Charles Stuart Pratt : Cosmopolitan. 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson: Part II.: Century Mag. 
General Gordon: Col, C. Chaillé Long: Belford’s Mag. 
Jules Lemaitre: Brander Matthews: Cosmopolitan. 
Memoirs of John C. Fremont: Donn Piatt: Belford’s Mag. 
Mme. de Montespan, Sisters and Daughters: Notnor: Atlantic. 
The Author of Metzerott, Shoemaker: H. C. Dorsey: Lipp. 
The Greatest Living Englishman: J. Realf, Jr.: Arena. 


Women of the French Salons: V.: Amelia G. Mason: Cent. 


Educational Discussion - 
A Broader View of Education: B. O. Flower: Arena. 
American and German Schools: John T. Prince: Atlantic. 
Harvard University in 1890: Chas. E. Norton: Harper’s. 


The Training of Teachers: President G. Stanley Hall: Forum. 


Williams College Athletics: S. G. Tenney: Outing. 
Fiction— Short Stories - 

A Comedy of Courtship: Edgar Fawcett : Cosmopolitan. 

A Successful Man: Julien Gordon; Cosmopolitan. 


From a Battlement of Roses: S. P. McLean Greene: Harper’s. 


Her Heart’s Desire: A Story: Paul Carson: Harper’s Mag. 

Lois Benson’s Love Story: Anne Page: Century Mag. 

The Clerk of the Weather: T. R. Sullivan: Scribner's. 

The Revolt of ‘‘ Mother”: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper's. 

The Stone Axe: Barnet Phillips: Harper’s Magazine. 

Winning a Wife in Louisiana: Chas, Gayarré: Belford’s. 
Fiction—Serial Stories + 

Felicia: Chaps. 6-7: Fanny N. D. Murfree : Atlantic Mon. 

Friend Olivia: Partg: Amelia E. Barr: Century Magazine. 

Jerry: Part Second: Chapters 3-8: Scribner’s Magazine. 

Port Tarascon: Part 4: Alphonse Daudet: Harper’s Mag. 

Sidney: Chapters 26-28: Margaret Deland: Atlantic Mon. 

The Anglomaniacs: A Novel: Conclusion: Century Mag. 

The Mark of the Beast: Katharine Pearson Woods: Lipp, 
Historic and National: 

A Son of Spain: Charles Howard Shinn: Atlantic Monthly. 


Development of European Historiography: J. F. Jameson: Atl. 
How California Came into the Union: G. H. Fitch: Century. 


The Disasters of 1780: John Fiske : Atlantic Monthly. 
The Perils of Historical Narrative: Justin Winsor: Atlantic. 
Literary Criticism : 


A Revulsion from Realism: Anne H. Wharton: Lippincott’s. 
Literary Women in London Society: Mrs. Praed : No. A. Rev. 
Philosophy of Folk-Tales: C. Staniland Wake : Lippincott’s. 
Rewards of Literature: Rossiter Johnson: No. Am. Review. 
The Art of Interviewing: Frank A. Burr: Lippincott’s Mag. 


The Romance of the Impossible : Julian Hawthorne: Lipp. 
Military and Naval: 


Our New Naval Guns: Commander C. F. Goodrich: Century. 


The Swedish Military Forces: Hjalmar Kohler : Cosmopolita: 


With Uncle Sam’s Blue Jackets Afloat: R. F. Zogbaum: Scrib, 


Miscellaneous Papers : 
A Chronicle of Three Little Kings: O. T. Miller: Atlantic. 
A Short Study of ‘* Macbeth”: James E. Murdoch: Forum. 


Mr.Brisbane’s Journal: Clarence Deming: Atlantic Monthly. 


Over the Teacups: 10: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Atlantic. 
Popular Errors Regarding Health: Dr. Searle: No. Am. Rev. 
Superstitions About Birds: Charles McIlvaine: Lippincott’s. 
The Country House: Donald G. Mitchell: Scribner's Mag. 
The Ethics of Wall Street: Henry Clews : Cosmopolitan. 
The Wild Garden : W. Hamilton Gibson : Harper’s Magazine. 
Vaccination: A Scientific Inquiry: Chas. Creighton: Arena. 
Poetry of the Month : 
A Mood of the Modern: Geo. Edgar Montgomery: Cosmop. 
A Touchstone: Charles Henry Liiders: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Before the Baby Came: Fannie Windsor: Century Mag. 
Calleste: A Poem: Rennell Rodd: Harper’s Magazine. 
Crystal and Clay: Percy Vere: Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Dirge: Frank Dempster Sherman: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Divine Progress: A Poem: No Name Series: Arena. 
Ephemeron: Graham R. Tomson: Atlantic Monthly. 

Going for the Cows: W. S. Snyder: Century Magazine. 
Homeward: Florence Earle Coates: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
In My Love's Looks ; Dora Read Goodale: Lippincott’s. 
Inscription for a Bust of Fielding: J. R. Lowell: Atlantic. 
Knee Deep! Knee Deep !: Henry Jerome Stockard : Cosmo. 
Love’s Dream : A Poem: John Hay: Century Magazine. 
Marie Bashkirtseff to Fame: Edwin Royle: Cosmopolitan. 
My Enemy: Esme Stuart: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Outcast : Solomon Solis-Cohen : Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Pity, OGod; Grace Ellery Channing: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Repartee ; William Frederick Dix: Century Magazine. 
September: Ella Wheeler Wilcox: Century Magazine. 

The Constant Lover; William R. Thayer: Century Magazine. 
The Moor Girl’s Well: Graham R. Tomson: Harper’s Mag. 
The Shékh Abdallah: Clinton Scollard: Scribner’s Mag. 

To a Poet in Exile: Maurice Francis Egan : Lippincott’s. 
West Indies : Robert Manners : Cosmopolitan. 

Where She Comes: Charles B. Going: Scribner's Magazine. 


Political Questions : 


Federal Control of Elections: John T, Morgan: Forum. 
High License and High Taxes: A. B. Lincoln: The Arena. 
Money Interests in Political Affairs: E. L. Godkin : Forum. 
Municipal Government: J. De Perry Davis: Arena. 
Pan-American Conference: M. Romero: North Amer. Rey. 
The Dominion’s Original Sin: T. P. Gorman: The Arena. 
The Federal Elections Bill: H.C. Lodge: North Amer. Rev. 
The Recent Crisis in Congress: Reginald Palgrave: No. A.R. 
The Rights of the Citizen: 5: James S. Norton: Scribner's. 


Scientific and Industrial: 


Can Gold be Manufactured?: P. T. Austin: No. Am. Rev. 
Current Concentration of Industrial Capital : H. Clews: Lipp. 
Nature and Manin America: I. : N.S. Shaler: Scribner’s Mag. 
Our Fur Fisheries: D, O, Mills: North American Review. 
Protection Against Tornadoes : Lieut. John P. Finley: Forum. 
The Latest Astronomical News: Chas. A. Young: Forum. 
The Metric System: H.W. Richardson: Harper’s Mag. 

The Nicaragua Canal: Rear-Admiral Ammen: Lipp. 


Sociolog tc Science: 


Cranks as Social Motors: J. P. Quincy: Atlantic Mo. 
Diplomatic Life at the Court of Persia: $.G.W.Benjamin: Cos. 
Formative Influences: Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale: Fo. 
Matrimony and the State: Rev. M. J. Savage: Forum. 
Papuan Dances: Alfred C. Haddon: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Kailway Reorganization: Simon Sterne: Forum. 
Scandinavians in United States : H. H. Boyesen: No. Am. Rev. 
Society Women in the Time of Christ: No. Am. Rev. 

The Christianity of the Future: John S. Blackie: Forum. 
The Domestic Purse Strings: Alice E. Ives: Forum. 

The Kreutzer Sonata: R. G. Ingersoll: No. Am. Rev. 

The Mannerless Sex : Oscar Fay Adams: No. Am. Rev. 

The Race Problem; T. T. Fortune; J. T. Seary: Belford’s. 
The Race Question : John T. Morgan: The Arena. 
Transplanted American Beauty: F. Leslie Baker : Cosmo. 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws: The Arena. 


Sportand Recreation: 


A Summer in Europe a-Wheel: F. M. Farwell: Outing. 
Antelope Hunting East of the Rockies: J. W. Hays: Outing. 
Cricket in New York: Henry Chadwick: Outing. 

Prairie Chicken of America: M. Wolfe: Outing. 

Salt Water Fishing Resorts: C. D. Bradford : Outing. 

Socia! Side of Yachting : J. D. J. Kelley : Harper’s Mag. 
Wimbledon and its Camp: T. C. Francis : Outing. 

Yacht Clubs of the East: S. G. W. Benjamin: Outing. 


Travel and Adventure: 


A Crown Jewel: Heligoland: C., Emma Cheney: Scribner's. 
A Day in the Mexican Capital: G. De Haven: Outing. 

A Flying Trip Around the World: E. Bisland: Cosmop. 
Across the Andes: Theodore Child: Harper's Magazine. 
African River and Lake Systems: Thomas Stevens: Scrib. 
Features of the Yosemite National Park: J. Muir: Century. 
In the Marble Hills: Rowland E. Robinson: Century. 
Mountain Passes of the Cumberland: James L. Allen: Harp. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, has 
gone to Europe for a six-months’ residence.—Miss 
Nellie Bly is the author of a new book, Around the 
World in Seventy-two Days, which contains a graphic 
description of her recent trip.—John E. McCann says 
of Francis S. Saltus’ work: “ As a writer of sonnets, 
this poet has few equals and no superior; his sonnets 
have the finish of Longfellow’s, the color of Gautier’s 
masterpiece, the fire of Byron when his soul was aflame, 
and the sadness and utter desolation of Baudelaire.”— 
Banker Kennedy, of New York, recently purchased for 
$350 the original manuscript of the great war song of 
Scotland, Scots Wha Hae; he, however, offered this in- 
valuable relic to the city of Edinburgh for the trifle he 
had given for it; the lord provost gladly accepted the 
offer, and the town council awarded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Kennedy.—Mudie, the London library mer- 
chant, took 3,000 copies of Stanley’s In Darkest 
Africa.—Rev. Richard Clark, who edits a paper in New 
York called The Month, has accepted the chair of clas- 
sics at the Catholic University College, St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, and will continue to edit his paper at 
long range.—The Aldine Club of authors, artists, and 
publishers, in New York, has just elected Thomas W. 
Wood president, Frank R. Stockton vice-president, 
Frank H. Scott treasurer, and Frederick A. Stokes 
secretary.— Matthew Arnold said: “Criticism is a dis- 
interested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” 








Old Sleuth, who has for years thrilled youthful 
readers of cheap literature with his detective stories, is 
Harlan P. Halsey, a member of the Brooklyn Board 
of Education; his income from his pen is said to have 
averaged $15,000 annually for many years.—James 
Wilton Brooks, editor of the University Magazine, has 
received the degree of LL.D. from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis; he is said to be the youngest Doctor of 
Laws in America, his years being thirty-six.—Ouida, 
the novelist, has abandoned the beautiful villa of Scan- 
dicei, where she has lived for many years and done 
much of her best work, for Florence, where she occu- 
pies the first floor of a spacious old palace.—P. O’Brien 
asked in the House of Commons, on a recent evening, 
whether the Government would prosecute the poet 
Swinburne for his poem in a recent Fortnightly 
which, he said, was grossly calculated to incite the 
murder of the czar; Mr. O’Brien was proceeding to 
read the poem, when the speaker called him to order, 
saying that Parliament could not control the poems of 
Swinburne.—Grant Allen, who in recent review articles 
has shown a tendency toward Socialistic doctrines, has 
applied to become a member of the Fabian Society. 





Mrs. Charles Walter Stetson, granddaughter of Lyman 
Beecher, and Grace Ellery Channing, grand-niece of 
the famous Unitarian minister, have been engaged by 
Daniel Frohman to write a play.—Miss Mabel Fuller, 
author of the popular story, The Aspen Shade, is en- 
gaged on a series of fairy stories.—Ernest Legouvé, 
the dramatist, is living in the house, Rue St. Marc, 
Paris, in which he was born eighty-three years ago.— 
During Count Tolstoi’s illness an average of forty-eight 
visitors called each day to inquire after him; the nui- 


sance became so great that Countess Tolstoi had this 
notice inserted in the papers: “ All those who have had 
the kindness during the illness of my husband to come 
to Jasnaja Poliana to inquire after his health will be 
kind enough in future to omit such visits.”—Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich is compiling a new volume of his poems, 
to be published in the autumn.— Mrs. Jeff Davis has 
received from her publishers a check for $2,319.22, be- 
ing her half of a royalty on two months’ sales of the 
memorial volume of her husband, prepared by J. Wil- 
liam Jones.—Dante Gabriel Rossetti left some unpub- 
lished MSS. which may some time, perhaps, see the 
light; one of these is a ballad of a burlesque kind 
which he wrote on the famous Buchanan affair. 


The New York Tribune says: “If Mrs. Burton N. 
Harrison didn’t write the Century serial, The Anglo- 
maniacs, somebody has developed a style amazingly 
resembling hers.”—While Huxley was preparing his 
attack on the recent work Lux Mundi, he lightened his 
labors by sitting for his portrait to his son-in-law, Hon. 
John Collier, who painted the famous one of him hold- 
ing a skull, exhibited in the Royal Academy some years 
ago.—Francis Bennoch, a writer whose chief claim to 
distinction lay in his friendship with great men of let- 
ters, died recently; he was the intimate friend of 
Hawthorne while in England; he knew Longfellow, 
Bryant, Bayard Taylor, and Emerson; among his close 
friends were De Quincey, Dickens, Kingsley, Southey, 
Landor, Thackeray, and Wordsworth; he was a wiity 
companion, a sympathetic critic, and an indefatigable 
host.—The latest literary genius is a lady who adver- 
tises in the London Athenzum that she will furnish 
novelists with new plots, suggestions, situations, and 
outlines of stories,—Miss Katherine Lee Bates, the 
author of the thousand-dollar prize story, Rose and 
Thorn, has just issued Hermit Island, a delightful story 
of island life on the Maine coast.—Mr. Bryce’s great 
work on the American Commonwealth is being translated 
into Japanese.—W. S. Gilbert, the English librettist, be- 
gins his literary work at about midnight, and keeps on 
writing until sunrise; he is a great cigarette fiend. 








An important modern author of Denmark is Carl 
Gjellemp, now thirty-three years of age; he is the son 
of a clergyman, and studied theology at the university 
and took his degree; a few months later his first book 
appeared, and ever since he has been in opposition to 
the Church and the ministers; he is energetic, erudite, 
and always interesting.—Robert Thorne, for some 
years in charge of the scientific department of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral School, has prepared a volume of 
Fugitive Facts which contains much interesting data, 
usually left out of the cyclopedias.—John Ernest Mc- 
Cann, in the preparation of his new collection of 
poems, Songs from an Attic, which will contain less 
than 250 poems, burned over 260 of his poems as be- 
ing unworthy of the book.—The Review of Reviews, 
which Wm. T. Stead started in England, has met with 
so much favor that the idga has also taken root in 
France, where a Revue. des Revues will be issued 
monthly.— Rudyard Kipling was in this country about 
two months last year accumulating material for a book 
to bear the title From Shore to Shore; an American 
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who met him describes him as “a short, broad-chested 
man, a brilliant talker, and an interesting person gen- 
erally.",—Great Scot is the title of a comic paper pub- 
lished in Scotland.—Close to the entrance of the pretty 
cemetery of Passy, Madame Bashkirtseff has placed the 
monument of her gifted daughter, Marie, whose last 
resting-place is more like a home than a grave; ina 
little chapel open to view are Marie’s rocking-chair, 
little table, and favorite books, while on the walls are 
inscribed the titles of her paintings in letters of gold; 
a life-size portrait of Marie hangs above a flower- 
covered bier, before which a perpetual light burns. 





Mr. Quaritch, ason of the famous London publisher, is 
now in Philadelphia with a collection of books and manu- 
scripts such as has probably never before been seen in 
the United States.—Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
will leave Eastern Point, Gloucester, because the whist- 
ling buoy there is too much for her.—The last volume 
of H. H. Bancroft’s History of California has just been 
issued in San Francisco; he reviews the material, 
political, and social development of the State for the 
last forty years.—Countess Mirabou is about to pub- 
lish a volume of letters written by Talleyrand, Louis 
Philippe, and his sister, Mme. Adelaide, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale.—Sheridan Ford, the American journalist 
who edited The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, which 
Mr. Whistler tried to suppress, is the representative in 
London of the Bacheller Newspaper Syndicate of New 
York.—The death is announced of a highly prolific 
Portuguese novelist, Castello Branco, one of the school 
of which De Gueiros is the chief.—Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
new poem, The Light of the World, has six books in 
blank verse, interspersed with lyrical pieces and pre- 
ceded by an introduction in heroic metre; it is said 
that, while the treatment is bold and original, the earn- 
est purpose of the poet throughout has been to con- 
vert Christians to Christianity.—The late Mrs. Virginia 
Mitchell Potter, widow of Bishop Clarkson Potter, 
made her trip to Europe on a stretcher; her daughter 
acting as amanuensis, she dictated the book which was 
published under the title, To Europe on a Stretcher. 





The coming new edition in England of John Ruskin’s 
poems will contain several pieces not before published, 
and will be illustrated from drawings, by the author, of 
many scenes described.—Mlle. Jeanne Hugo, the grand- 
child of Victor Hugo, is betrothed to Leon Daudet, 
the son of Alphonse Daudet, the novelist.—John W. 
Watson, author of Beautiful Snow, died recently in 
New York; he was at one time a favorite contributor to 
Harper’s Magazine and Weekly; he wrote The Patter 
of Little Feet, The Dying Soldier, and other popular 
poems; his claim to the authorship of Beautiful Snow 
is made positive by the word of Harper & Bros., who 
paid for and published it in 1852.—An English edition 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal is to be brought out in 
London, and Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, proprietor of 
the journal, and Mr. Edward W. Bok, the editor, sailed 
for Europe recently to perfect arrangements for it. 





The Speaker's Error, a paper by X. M. C., one of 
the leading articles in the July number of the North 
American Review, was ordered printed in its entirety in 
the Congressional Record as part of the regular busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives; this is the first 
time in the history of Congress that such a distinction 
has been accorded to any periodical.—It is announced 
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that the author of Thoth, A Dreamer of Dreams, and 
Toxar, is J. Shields Nicholson, professor of politi- 
cal economy in the University of Edinburgh.—General 
Crook shortly before his death had consented to pre- 
pare a volume of between 600 and 700 pages on Ind- 
ians I have Met.—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
whose articles for so many years were notable features 
in the old New York Ledger, is seventy-eight years of 
age, and does as much work to-day as he ever did in 
his life. —In his new story, The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
Oscar Wilde makes one of the characters say: “ There 
are in all London only five women worth talking to, and 
two of them are not presentable in good society.”— 
Theodore Tilton has been made Master of the Anglo- 
American Masonic lodge at Paris, the first American 
who ever held a similar position in an English lodge. 





Guy de Maupassant was Gustave Flaubert’s favorite 
pupil, and for seven years studied writing at the feet of 
his master; each week Flaubert would give his young 
disciple a subject for an essay or a piece of descriptive 
writing, and when the work was done it was submitted 
to Flaubert, who would then criticise and tear the style 
to pieces, and frequently rewrite the whole thing.— 
Mrs. Chas. Harrison’s life of her brother, the late Rev. 
A. M. Mackay, “the St. Paul of Uganda” so feelingly 
referred to by Mr. Stanley for good work done in Central 
Africa, will shortly be published.—A Czech landowner, 
named Tischer, has offered the Svatabor of Prague (a 
club of Czech authors) the sum of 26,000 gulden toward 
the erection of a Pantheon in the Wischerad cemetery for 
men of letters of his own nationality.—Alfred Austin, 
the English poet and editor of the National Review, in 
his speech at the recent authors’ dinner in London, is 
described as being “lengthy, platitudinous, and happily, 
for the most part, inaudible.”—The Slayton Lyceum 
Bureau, of New York and Chicago, are making engage- 
ments for lecturer A. Miner Griswold (Fat Contribu- 
tor), editor of Texas Siftings, New York, for the 
coming season; he has two illustrated humorous lec- 
tures, entitled Round the World and New York to 
and all about Paris.—Theodore Watts, the famous 
critic of the London Athenzum, has given up his idea 
of writing a memoir of Rossetti, at least for the pres- 
ent.—Paul Bourget, the analytical French novelist, has 
a singular craze for everything English; he wears Eng- 
lish hats and English clothes, and even tries to assume 
a stolid British demeanor.—Nathaniel R. Locke, the 
venerable father of the late D. R. Locke, better known 
as Petroleum V. Nasby, died recently at the advanced 
age of ninety-seven years.—Mrs. James Duras, under 
the name of Felix Gray, is the accomplished book 
reviewer of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Lady Anne Blunt, granddaughter of Lord Byron 
and only living child of “Ada, sole daughter of my 
house and heart,” has forsworn the conventional life 
of England, and, with her husband, Wilfrid Blunt, and 
her daughter, has pitched her tent on the border of the 
Egyptian desert, six or seven miles from Cairo, where 
the family adopt the Arab dress and customs.—Robert 
L. Stevenson’s letter in defence of Father Damiens is 
considered one of the best literary efforts of his life.— 
A thousand pounds is offered for a two-volume novel, 
for competition, by Tit-Bits, the popular London 
weekly.—Heine is to have a monument at Diisseldorf, 
in spite of all opposition; the committee, which was 
dissolved, has been re-formed, the poet Paul Heyse is 
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drawing up a manifesto for the German people, Ernest 
Herder has prepared two designs for a statue, and 
William II. has inspected them.—Justin McCarthy 
has been ordered by his physician to go immediately 
to Royat, in the South of France, to drink the waters 
at that resort.—Mrs. Rebecca Cable, mother of George 
W. Cable, the novelist, died recently at her home in 
Northampton, Mass.—Mrs. Lyman Abbott, wife of the 
successor of Henry Ward Beecher as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, is to become one of the editors of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Great Reviews, a recent issue 
in Camelot Series, consists of notices of famous books 
by Scott, Burns, Byron, and others, selected from the 
early numbers of the great English reviews. 





Walt Whitman writes to a friend that he is putting 
in order a little six or eight page annex to his book, and 
that, he says, will probably be the finish.—“ Zola’s 
main qualities,” says Edmund Gosse, “are his extraor- 
dinary mixture of versatility and monotony, his endur- 
ing force, his plentiful lack of taste, his cynical disdain 
for the weaknesses of men, his admirable constructive 
power, his inability to select the salient points in a vast 
mass of observations.”—A native Indian novelist is the 
latest reported product of this era of culture; his name 
is Peak of Thunder, he lives in Indian Territory, and 
his book is a very well written romance of life and love 
in his own country.—Following the Guidon is the title 
of a new volume of army and frontier reminiscences by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, soon to be published by the Har- 
pers.— Princess Dolgorouki, the morganatic wife of the 
late czar, recently published her memoirs in Russia, 
and every available copy was seized immediately by 
the police.—Dr. Peters, the celebrated American as- 
tronomer who died recently, discovered more asteroids 
than any other astronomer, having forty-nine new stars 
to his credit; he catalogued 75,000 zodiacal stars and 
recorded 12,000 solar spots; he was most unassuming 
in manner; he would never say “I have discovered ” so 
and so, but such a star “has been discovered at Litch- 
field Observatory.”—A translation of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, printed with raised types for the use of the blind 
in the island of Formosa, is about to be published. 





The London Publishers’ Circular recently an- 
nounced, as “an unparalleled circumstance,” that the 
ten-guinea edition de luxe of Stanley’s yet unpublished 
book is at a premium, and that Sampson Low & Co. 
have been trying to buy back from the trade some 
copies of the book, or rather the contract to furnish 
it.—Andrew Lang looks a student with high forehead, 

air parted in the middle, pale cheeks, eyes sunken a 
trifle, and with a firm mouth covered by a brownish 
mustache; he made his mark at college by a unique 
prose translation of the Odyssey.—A new quarterly 
Critical Review of Current Theological and Philoso- 
phical Literature will be founded this autumn in Edin. 
burgh under the editorial conduct of the Rev. S. D. F. 
Salmond.—President Charles Kendall Adams, of 
Cornell University, was recently married in England to 
Mrs. A. S. Barnes, of New York.—Rhoda Broughton, 
the novelist, is a gray-haired, bright-eyed, profoundly 
intelligent-looking woman, and lives with her sister in 
one of the most picturesque old houses in Oxford; her 
age is fifty, and she has been novel-writing for twenty- 
three years, during which period she has turned out 
‘only ten novels.—Mme. Michelet, the widow and colla- 
borateur of the great historian, intends to publish a 
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volume of her late husband’s travels.—George E. 
Woodberry, the author of a biography of Poe and of 
The North Shore Watch, a promising book of verse, is 
a native of Beverly, Mass., and is not much past thirty 
years old; he is a Harvard man and has done some 
college work in the West.—It is announced that Rider 
Haggard has made a contract with Barrington Foote, 
the singer, to tour the United States; Haggard will 
read selections from his novels and Foote will sing. 





William Dean Howells chooses the titles of his novels 
from Shakespeare, A Hazard of New Fortunes and 
The Shadow of a Dream; the former comes from King 
John and the latter from Hamlet; it was in Hamlet, 
also, that he found his two titles, The Undiscovered 
Country and A Counterfeit Presentment; Othello gave 
him A Foregone Conclusion; Jacques in As You Like 
It gives A Modern Instance, and°>Two Gentlemen of 
Verona supplies A Woman’s Reason.—The Petit Jour- 
nal of Paris claims a daily circulation of 1,095,000 
copies.—Miss Katharine Woods, author of Metzerott, 
Shoemaker, has written a new story with the striking 
title The Mark of the Beast.—The number of volumes 
added to the British Museum Library last year was 32,- 
500; of these nearly 10,000 are new books received 
from the publishers in pursuance of the English copy- 
right; 4,695 volumes have been presented and no fewer 
than 17,650 acquired by purchase.—Oscar Wilde says: 
“There is only one thing in the world worse than being 
talked about, and that is not being talked about.” 





The smallest newspaper in the world is published at 
Arp, Banks County, Ga.; it is 734x5 inches; it is 
named The Boss, and is edited by W. A. Harris, who 
claims in his salutatory that the paper is a perfectly 
normal product, yet it appears to be the representative 
of a literary club, a laboratory, an alliance, a broom fac- 
tory, and a flying-machine.—The issues of Bibles by 
the American Bible Society during seventy-three years 
amount to 52,736,075 copies.—Lady Colin Campbell, 
who writes the articles A Woman’s Walks, every week 
in the London World, over the signature Vera T. 
Tsaritsyn, is said to be one of the most efficient, reli- 
able, and thoroughly business-like journalists, men or 
women, in England.—Sir Walter Scott’s Journal is to 
appear in the autumn, reproduced from the original, 
which is preserved at Abbotsford; David Douglas will 
edit it, and add, besides elaborate explanatory notes, 
illustrative extracts from unpublished sources, chief 
among them being the reminiscences in manuscript of 
James Skene, one of Scott’s oldest and most intimate 
friends.—James Whitcomb Riley found the musical 
metre of his Hendricks ode in Browning’s Lost Leader. 





G. J. Romanes, the well-known English scientist, re- 
cently published a volume of his sonnets for private 
circulation.—Mme. Darmsteter’s remarkable book, The 
End of the Middle Ages, is being translated into French 
by Edouard Rod; Mme. Darmsteter is busy now on 
the history of Italy during the early Rennaissance.— 
The manuscript of Dr. Holmes’ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table was sold in New York recently for $315.— 
Jerome K. Jerome’s Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
is said to have gone through a hundred editions in 
England.—Oscar Wilde.refused an invitation to the 
dinner of the Thirteen Club in London on the ground 
that the object of the club to abolish the superstition 
was “ dreadful;”’ “ Leave us some unreality,” he cries; 
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“don’t make us too offensively same.”—Prof. Dr. 
Bruehl, the well-known lecturer on zoétomical science 
in Vienna University, has been indicted for crimes 
against “church and religion.”—The remains of 
Mickiewicz, the celebrated Polish poet, were to be 
taken from Montmorency and buried at Cracow at the 
expense of the Galician Diet.—Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens, a granddaughter of the novelist, is to furnish 
the summer number of All the Year Round in the shape 
of a complete story.—Miss Raffalovitch, now Mrs. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, has translated Mr. John Morley’s Life of 
Cobden into French, and is now engaged upon a French 
translation of O’Brien’s novel When We Were Boys. 





Frank Dempster Sherman will shortly publish a new 
volume of poems, Lyrics for a Lute.—Gottfried Keller, 
the Swedish poet, died recently at Zurich aged seventy- 
one; he began the study of landscape painting, but 
abandoned it for literature; his early poems met 
with such favor that the Senate of Zurich helped 
him pecuniarily to finish his studies of philosophy 
and literature; he was historian of Zurich from 1860 
to 1876.—Archdeacon Farrar calls attention to the 
fact that among those who first helped to give celeb- 
rity to the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play was the 
novelist Baroness Tautphceus, who gave a detailed de- 
scription of it in her story Quits, published in 1863.— 
One of the most successful daily papers in France is 
the Petites Affiches; it consists of about forty pages 
and contains nothing but advertisements.—The first 
prize offered for a story by the McClure syndicate has 
been won by Flora Haines Longhead, of San Francisco, 
author of that clever story The Man Who Was Guilty. 





The youngest son of Charles Dickens, a young man 
named after Bulwer, the novelist, is a member of the 
New South Wales Parliament; a spiteful Sydney paper, 
which is in the Opposition, says of him: “ He possesses 
merely his illustrious father’s nose, and was chiefly 
elected because he bore his father’s name.’-—An Eng- 
lish paper has had a contest as to the most popular 
living novelist; Miss Braddon heads the list with 1,808 
votes, while Marion Crawford comes last with only 
23 votes; Black, Stevenson, and McCarthy are also 
near the bottom of the list, while Besant, Payn, and 
Ouida are close to the top.—The Humane Education 
Society of Boston offers two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the best essay in favor of vivisection, and two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the best essay against it.—It 
seems that the French have no way of spelling or pro- 
nouncing the word kreutzer, so they persist in call- 
ing Tolstoi’s last book Le Sonate du Croix.— Angeline 
Wray, whose poem The Three Sisters attracted some 
attention in a recent Harper’s Monthly, is under nine- 
teen and was graduated from the High School of New 
Brunswick, N. J., in 1888; she has a book of tales and 
poems in press.—Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the fa- 
mous traveller, has obtained from the maharajah of 
Kashmir the grant of a piece of land on which to build 
a hospital of sixty beds and a dispensary for women. 


Maj.-Gen. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., one of the ablest 
of writers on military subjects, died recently.—Profit 
on cheap literature in England is said to be about as 
follows: a “shilling shocker” pays expenses when it 
has sold four thousand copies; a three-shilling book, 
upon which grade and all higher grades the price of 
the cover has to be added, becomes profitable after it 
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has sold fifteen hundred; a six-shilling book at one 
thousand, a two-volume library book at four hundred, 
and a three-volume book at three hundred.—Henry 
Arthur Jones, author of The Silver King, The Middle- 
man, Wealth, and many other successful plays, lives in 
a house at the north side of Regent’s Park, London, 
and does his work in a large studio formerly used by 
Alma Tadema.—In illustration of the working powers 
of George R. Sims, the dramatist and poet, it is said 
that one night a new piece was produced at a leading 
theatre in London; Sims sat it out and then returned 
to the office, where he sat down and wrote a column 
and a half of criticism in rhyme; it was near the time 
for the paper to go to press when he began, and a boy 
took the piece verse by verse from him to the com- 
posing-room; the boy walked continuously.from one 
to the other for an hour.—Ludovic Halévy is quoted 
as saying that he may complete a novel now lying un- 
finished in his desk, but that he will then write no more. 





Arthur Jules Goodman, the well-known American art- 
ist, has been so fortunate as to secure a sitting from 
Gounod, for the Century Magazine; this is a great con- 
cession from Gounod, as he has hitherto refused all 
artists, at home and abroad.—Walter Besant has been 
accused by an alleged author of having hypnotized him 
and extracted from him when in that condition the en- 
tire story, word for word, of the novelette entitled The 
Doubts of Dives; The Bell of St. Paul’s, or “ everything 
that is good” in it, was obtained, it is alleged, from 
the same source and by the same means.—The Count- 
ess Tolstoi is atall, beautiful woman, and very fond of 
society; she was in London lately as a delegate to the 
Liberal Woman’s Federation.—William Morris, the 
English poet, decorative artist, and socialist, is fifty-six 
years old.—Bismarck is well versed in English litera- 
ture, and has been known to quote twenty or thirty 
lines of Lalla Rookh on the spur of the moment. 





Donald G. Mitchell is busy with literary work at Edge- 
wood, which has been his home for thirty-six years.— 
A pretty story, which all may not have heard, is that of 
Rossetti, the poet, who so loved his wife that when she 
died he buried with her the poems which he had writ- 
ten beside her and which had never been published; 
many years after, his friends insisting that these poems 
should be disinterred, it was found, when the coffin was 
opened, that the wonderful blonde hair had grown to 
her feet and formed a perfect network of gold over the 
papers.—M. Filon, a French critic, estimates that in 
his latest novel Zola introduced no less than fifty-four 
bloody deeds, and winds up the book with a picture of 
eighteen railroad cars filled with soldiers rushing on 
toward certain destruction.—Theodore Tilton is des- 
cribed by a lady who recently saw him in Paris as 
having “grown stout, and his long white hair was 
pushed behind his ears and his face had a calm, restful 
look.” —Gladstone, despite his vast weaith, is almost 
careless in personal matters; he wears his clothes until 
they art threadbare, shiny, and shabby.—Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Plain Tales From the Hills was recently honored 
by a place in the famous Tauchnitz collection. 





See Book List on front advertising pages. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





